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PBEFACE 


The Speeches and Writings collected together 
m this volume is an attempt to record the public 
activities of a great and noble Indian who has for 
over quarter of a century been unceasingly and 
unseliishly labouring for the advancement of his 
Motherland, In the public life of India and 
in all its varied activities Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya has ])een occupying a unique place. As a 
prominent Congressman, as an elected Member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, and, above all, as 
the active originator and founder of the Hindu 
University at Benares, the Pandit’s name will long 
be cherished with gratitude by his countrymen. 

This volume comprises, among others, his 
famous Memorandum on the Hindu University 
Scheme, full text of his two Congress Presidential 
Addresses, his lengthy Memorandum on the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Proposals, his able and ex- 
haustive Minute on the Eeport of the Industrial 
•Commission and a careful selection of a number of 
speeches on political, educational and industrial 
subjects, delivered on various occasions. 



n 

A special feature of this Edition is the inclusion' 
of the Hon’ble Pandit’s select speeches in the 
Imperial Legislative Council for the last eight years, 
comprising' those delivered in connection with the 
Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, Mr. Gokhale’s 
Elementary Education Bill, the Abolition of Inden- 
tured Labour and the holding of Simultaneous 
Examinations in India. 

To make the collection up-to-date, the full text 
of his Delhi Congress Presidential Address has also 
been included. 



“ Ynu have ashed that the British Govcrnvient should extend 
the imneiple of self-determination to India in polUieai rccimstr ac- 
tion. I ask you to apply that principle to its full exlent as far as it 
in your poteer. I ask you to determine that hereafter yaii, tthll 
resent and resent the more strongly any effort to treat you as an 
mferior peo 2 )le. I asJi you to determine that henceforth you zoill 
claim u'iih all ike strength you can command that In your men 
country you shall have apportunkics lo grow as freely as Englishmm 
grow in the UiiUed Kingdom. If you u'ill e.verciso that sclf- 
delerinination iind go abouL inctdeaUng the jniuciples of Equality, 
of Liberty lUid of Fr.itemiiy a7>wnij our ^fcople, if you irill mak^ 
every brother ^ huieever humbh: and lowly 2 '‘lacrd, feel tkar. [he Bivins 
,'ajy Uinhim as U is iti any hlgidy piued fh-rson, and that he is 
entitled to be treahd as an egual feltow-hian witii edl viher subjedit 
of the Bt Li sk Empire and tv it avk hint to el dim to be so treated, 
you lull haie dclenuined your future for yourselves and 1 ask you 
to give this niutler your .serious eonsidvrution,"-- From the 
i-^i-cskteiTitial Address to the “ Delhi Congress, ’December, 1918.” 
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early life. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya belongs to an 
ancient and much respected family of learned emigrant 
Brahmins from Malwa resident at Mirzapore, Allaha- 
bad and Benares, a fact that is testified to by the 
family cognomen, Malaviya. Madan Mohan’s grand- 
father, Pandit Premdhar Malaviya was at one time 
well known at Allahabad for his Sanskrit learning, a 
branch of study in which his son, Madan JMohan’s 
father, Pandit Brajnath Malaviya himself ex- 
celled. Pandit Brajnath was besides a great scholar 
in Hindi, and acquired quite a reputation for his scho- 
larly interprt-.tation of some of the most debated pas- 
sages of Srimad Bhagavat. Madan Mohan, his son,, 
was born at Allahabad on 1 8th December, i862. He 
was at first privately educated in Hindi and Sanskrit, 
and then at the Local Pathasala. He then passed on 
to the District School, from where he matriculated. 
He next joined the Muir Central College at Allahabad 
and graduated B. A. in 1 884. During his collegiate 
career he appears to have shown signs of future 
greatness, and Principal Harrison is known to have 
been deeply impressed with his abilities and 
earnestness- 

EDITORSHIP OF HINDUSTANI.” * 

Kot being in affluent circumstances, young 
Madan Mohan, who had. been married meanwhile 
(1881), had to seek employment immediately after 
graduating. An additional English teacher was at 
the time wanted at his old school, and he took up the 
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job. An earnest man, he soon became a great favourite 
with the boys whom he had to teach. Two years 
passed by and the first Congress at Calcutta dis- 
covered the calibre and character of the future patriot. 
Raja Rampal Singh, the enlightened Talukdar of 
Oudh, who had founded and for some time been edit- 
ing the Eindustani, a daily Hindi newspaper, had 
noticed the rising young man. His independence, his 
enthusiasm and withal his moderation impressed him 
much and he induced him to take up the editor- 
ship of his paper. Young Madan, — for, he was barely 
25 years of age at the time — quickly closed with the 
offer and became Editor. The change was a fortunate 
one, for, it won a sincere worker for the nation ; a 
worker who would, otherwise, have been lost to the 
Educational Department of a Provincial Government. 
For this happy and lucky change the country is much 
beholden to Raja Rampal Singh, who was one of the 
first, if not the first, to discern the true character and 
worth of Pandit Madan Mohan. Mr. Madan Mohan 
edited the Eindustani with conspicuous ability for 
about two years and a half and his moderation and 
sobriety won for him the approbation of the Local 
Government who amply acknowledged- it in their 
Annual Administration Reports. 

ENTERS THE BAR. 

Pandit Madan Mohan, however, soon saw that 
the lawyer’s profession afforded greater opportunities 
for serving his brethren than the editorial chair, great 
and honourable as it was. Moreover, the request of a 
number of friends, who had joined in persuading him 
to take I|LW as a profession, he could not disregard. 
Raja Rampal Singh was not only ready to yield to his 
and their request, but generously afforded him all the 
aid he could to prosecute his plans. He passed the 
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Pieadership Examination of the Allahabad High Court 
■in i8gi, and took the LL. B. Degree of the Allaha- 
bad University in i8g2. Before long he was enrolled 
,a Pleader of the High Court at Allahabad, a position 
in which his eloquence and conscientiousness found 
full scope, 

PUBLIC ACTIVITIES. 

Public life at Allahabad had been, meanwhile, 
■considerably quickened by the stream of graduates 
that the new educational system had poured into the 
■country. Pandit Ajoodyanath was already a power 
in the Province ; there was then Pandit Bishambar 
-Nath ; again there was Mr. A. N. Kabade, all well 
known for their patriotism and self-sacrifice. Pandit 
Madan Mohan had been imperceptibly affected by 
their labours, and active contact with them soon did 
the rest. With another well known gentleman of 
Allahabad, he founded in 1880, the Hindu Samaj of 
Allahabad, a socio-political association, which was 
started with the object of drawing closer together the 
bonds of union amongst the Hindus of differenf castes 
and provinces, promoting education in the vernacular, 
reforming social abuses, and representing the wants 
and wishes of the Hindus, in matters affecting them 
;to the Government, whenever necessary. The Samaj 
held its first Conference in 1885, a few months before 
the convening of the first Indian National Congress 
■the same year. He also soon began to take an active 
interest in the Municipal life of his native town, and 
he did good work as the Senior Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipal Board. A man like him could not 
long remain outside the Local Legislative Council, a 
Council to which, however, he sought entrance 
through active work at the Allahabad City Municipal 
Board. 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL WORK. 

Pandit Madan Mohan became a member of the 
Local Legislative Council about 1902, and, as 
may be expected, took great pains to do what little 
good he, as a non-official member, could. One of the 
most important measures that came up for considera- 
tion in the Council during the time he was in it was 
the Bundlekhand Alienation of Land Bill, 1903. On 
its introduction he objected to it on economical and 
political grounds ; an opinion shared in hy such 
eminent men as Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, Hon’ble Mr. Impey and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Cadeli. He was of opinion that the poverty and 
indebtedness of the ryots of Bundlekhand, were due 
to causes other than those enunciated by the Govern- 
ment critics. The proposed restriction, he said, 
would diminish the value of land and curtail the 
credit of the landowner. He said : 

The value of land will be reduced not merely us a seoxirity 
but also as a transferable property, even when it should he 
transferred with the sanction of the Collector. Particulurlj 
will that result follow, because prartically^tbe vendor will have 
to sell his land to some member of his own tribe on such terms 
as he may offer. And as your Honor very well knows the 
Zamindurs of Bundlekhand are not possessed of much wealth. 
The rates of interest which the Zamindars will have to pay 
will naturally rise high. The result will be that people will 
not be encouraged to invest their capital in land, ami consider- 
ing that land has already suffered from want of capital in that 
part of the country, that will be a serious misfortune, ft will 
also lead inevitably to a ■morcellcmcnt of land 

by inheritance among members of the family who 
own land, I might here also remind the Council 
that over 90 per cent, of the population of Bundlekhand are 
Hindus. There already exists in their case a chock on impro- 
per alienation of land, for under the Hindu Law, as it is admi- 
nistered by the Courts of Justice, no member of a joint-Hindu 
family can alienate the family property for any but neees.sury 
purposes. In addition to this, there is the Court of Wards Act 
which ^deals with cases of landholders who cannot deal wisely 
irith their property. Taking all these facts into consideration, 
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I respectfully submit that a case has not been mad© out to 
.justify the Council in proceeding to a consideration of a Bill 
which would restrict the power of transferring land. 

His re-election to the Council ■ under the new 
Indian Councils’ Reform Act was proof of the ap- 
preciation of his past services in it by his local bre- 
thren. And it was but fitting that he should be so 
re-elected, for he was one of the first to moot the 
question of the reform of the older Legislative Coun- 
cils (under Act 1 86 1), Councils that were entirely 
made up of members nominated by Government, 
Speaking at the Second Congress (1886), he said 
making an excellent use of the argmienhm ad 
Tiomine^n : — 

It is not to the great British Government that we need 
demonstrate the utility, the expediency, the necessity of this 
great reform. It might have been necessary to support our 
■petition for this boon with such a demonstration were we 
governed by some despotic monarch, jealous of the duties, but 
ignorant and careless of the rights of subjects ; but it is surely 
unnecessary to say one word in support of such a cause to the 
British Government or the British nation—to the descendants 
of those brave and great men who fought and died to obtain 
for themselves and preserve intact for their children those very 
institutions which, taught by their -example, we now crave, who 
spent their whole lives and shed their hearts’ blood so freely in 
maintaining and developing this cherished principle. 

What is an Englishman without representative institu- 
tions? ... I often wonder as I look round at our nominally 
English magnates how they have the face to call themselves 
Englishmen and yet deny us representative institutions, and 
struggle to maintain despotic ones. Representative institu- 
tions are as much a part of the true Briton as his language and 
his literature. Will any one toll me that Great Britain will, in 
cold blood, deny us, her free-born subjects, the first of these 
when, by the gift ,^of the two latter, she ha.s qualified us to 
desire it? 

No taxation without representation. That is the first com- 
mandment in the Englishman’s Political Bible ; how can he 
palter with his conscience and tax us here, his free and eduoat- 
«ed fellow-subjects, as if Ve were dumb sheep or cattle 'I 
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He put the necessity for reform on the follow- 
ing broad principle of expediency at the Congress of 
1887:— 

But allow me l!o say this much, that, placed as we are in 
this country under a foreign Government, however benevolent 
and generous its motives — the motives of those who take part 
in the administration — we stand in the greatest need of our own 
representatives in the Legislative Councils. 

If we demand for India. that there should he repre.sentatives 
of her people in the State Councils — we only ask for what, not 
simply Europe, but America, Australia, and almost the whole 
civilized world, have declared with one unanimous voice to be 
essential, for any Government that is to be suitable to any 
country, as it is only where the representatives of the people 
are allowed to take part in that administration, that the wants 
and wishes, the aspirations and grievances of the people can 
be adequately set forth, properly understood or duly provided 
for. That being so, gentlemen, I think, there cannot possibly 
be two opinions on the point, that the reform which we crave 
for from Government, is one so essential, for the well-being of 
this country, that it should be conceded to us, without tUr 
least avoidable delay. 

Discussing at the Congress of 1889, the scheme 
of reform that was eventually embodied in the Amend- 
ing Act of 1 892, he thus referred to the necessity for 
embodying the principle of election in it : — 

The Legislative Council is the great Tribunal before which 
' mea,$ures of the greatest possible moment, affecting not only 
ourselves, but even our posterity, are continually coming up for 
decision, and justice requires that before the Council passes its 
final judgment upon them, we should be allowed to Imve our 
say with regard to them through our chosen and actvredited re- 
presentatives. Wo do feel, gentlemen, and feel strongly thatwe 
should no longer be dei)arred from exercising tlii.s simple and 
rightful ijrivilegp. The privilege of selecting one's own counsel 
is not denied even to the most abandoned of criminals under the 
British rule. Why then should it he denied to the loyal and 
intelligent subjects of Her Gracious Majesty V When a Jury i» 
being empanelled, the Judge asks the person whose fate i-s to bo 
decided by that Jury, to say if he has any objection to any per- 
son composing it and in case he has any such objection that 
person is removed from the panel. 

To which we may add the 'following short pas- 
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sage from his speech at the Congress of i8gl, on the 
duty of the British Administration in India : — 

We appeal to the English people who are our brethren to 
make their administration of this country more in conformity 
with reason, with justice, and with common sense, with those 
high and noble principles which have always been their pride, 
and which have raised them to the proud position which they 
now occupy before the world. Then, and then alone, will Bri~ 
tish rule in India be the glory, as it should be, of England, 
POVERTY OF INDIA. 

Another subject in which Pandit Madan Mohan 
has evinced considerable interest is the subject of the 
poverty of the Indian masses and the remedial mea- 
sures necessary to combat it. At the Congress of 
1893, he said that the best proof of the poverty of 
India is ocular demonstration. Referring to his cri- 
tics, he said : — 

Will they kindly come and see ? If they believe in God 
and believe they will have to render an account of their steward- 
ship in this country, let them come out to this country once in 
their lives and go from village to village and town to town and 
see in what misery the people live. Let them come out and ask 
the people what the country was, say, before the Mutiny. 
Where are the weavers, where are those men who lived by 
different industries and manufactures, and where are the manu- 
factures which were sent to England and other Eui'opean coun- 
tries in very large quantities year after year? All that has 
become a thing of the past ; every one sitting here is clothed in 
cloth of British make, almost every one — and wherever you go. 
you find British manufactures and British goods staring you in 
the face. All that is left to the people is to drag out a miser- 
able existence by agricultural operations and make infinitesimal 
profit out of the little trade left to them. In the matter of the 
services, in the matter of trade, our people are not enjoying 
one-hundredth part of the profit and gain which they used to. 
enjoy fifty years ago. How then is it possible for the country 
to bo happy? How is it surprising that the country is not more 
poor than it is ? 

He put the case in a nut shell when he remarked 
at the Congress of igoo : — 

In the midst of a great deal that there is in the British ml©' 
to admire and to Toe grateful for ; in the midst of a great deal 
that we really feel grateful for, there is one sad note which ha» 
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been crying louder and louder for these many years and that 
note is one of distress and poverty. Whether statisticians may 
believe it or not, we prefer to rely on the evidence afforded to 
us by our own senses, upon the experiences which we acquire 
by living and moving in the midst of the people, by knowing 
from a personal knowledge h^w people are, at the present mo- 
ment, living under the existing system ; and this fact has been 
brought year after year to the notice of the Government, since 
the Congress came into existence. Gentlemen, if you will go 
back to the resolutions passed by the Congress during the last 
15 years, you will find that we have persistently and respect- 
fully .invited the attention of Government to the fact that incur 
humble judgment, guided as we are by our own personal know- 
ledge and experience of the people of the country, the condition 
of the people is growing poorer and poorer. It is no u.sc discus- 
sing the question whether people are poorer now than they were 
before the British rule came into this country, and it serves no 
useful purpose to say thatithey were poorer at some other period 
in the history of India. What you have to consider is whether 
they are any poorer than they should be under the British mle, 
in which the administration has been pronounced to be the 
ablest Civil Service in the world. 

POLITICAL WORK. 

Pandit Madan Mohan’s work as a Congressman 
has been referred to above in sufficient detail. He has 
been one of the shining lights of the Constitutional 
Movement in India. He has attended nearly every 
one of its sittings since 1886, and has invariably spo- 
ken at every one of them on some of the most press- 
ing public questions of the day. But the subject to 
which he devoted special attention and on which he 
spoke with his wonted knowledge and enthusiasm at 
every succeeding session of the Congress 'wris in con- 
nection with the expansion of the Legislative Coun- 
cils. Year after year Pandit Malaviya urged with his 
colleagues in the Congress for an adequate measure of 
political power for Indians in the governance of their 
country. A close student of constitutional questions, 
he formulated his views on the federal system of Gov- 
ernment for India in his evidence before the Decen- 
iralisation Commission in 1908: 
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The unitary form of Government which prevails at present 
■should be converted into the federal system. The Provincial 
Governments should cease to be mere delegates of the Supreme 
Government, but should be made semi-independent Govern- 
ments, A similar proposal was, I believe, put forward before 
the Government about the time when Lord Mayo determined to 
invest Provincial Governments with a share of financial respon- 
sibility in order to minimise the evils of over-centralization. 

‘ More than one of his predecessors,’ says Sir William Hun- 
ter, ‘had arrived at a similar conclusion, and, indeed, one school 
' of Indian statesmen had gone so far as to advocate tbo alu\ost 
complete financial independence of the Local Governments. This 
school would surrender to each .separate administration the re- 
venue raised within its territorie.s, on the single condition of a 
ratable contribution for the expenditure common to the Empire, 
such as the array and the public debt.’ Unfortunately their 
scheme was not adopted. I venture to think that if it had been 
adopted, the Provincial Governments would have been able to 
devote vastly greater sums to promote the moral and material 
progress of the people entrusted to their care, than they have 
actually been able to do. However, the progress in administra- 
tion which has been achieved during thelast thirty-seven years, 
makes it easier to adopt the scheme now, and the necessity for 
doing so has become greater. This will not in any way impair 
or injuriously affect the unity of the Empire, The Government 
of India should retain in its hands, as at present, all matters re- 
lating to foreign relations, the defences of the country, currency, 

. debt, tariffs, post, telegraphs and railways. It should continue 
to receive all the revenue and receipts derived from heads which 
are at present called ‘ Imperial.’ To meet the ordinary Imperial 
• expenditure which will not be met by these receipts, it should 
require the various Provincial Governments to make a ratable 
contribution based on a definite and reasonable principle. Hav- 
ing secured this, the Government of India should leave the Pp- 
vincial Govfu-muents perfect freedom in levying and spending 
iheir revciiiios us they may consider best in the interests of the 
people. It shoiild exercise its power of imposing additional 
general taxation in any Province, only when it has to meet any 
extra ordimiry expenditure, and when the Province or Provinces 
c{mc< rued have refused to give the assistance required. This 
will i nipt .>-0 a very much needed and healthy check upon the 
SI. ending lojidencies of the Government of India, and make it 
pns.sii'ie fur the Provincial Governments to retain in their hands 
and to devote a fair proportion of their revenues to promote the 
well-being of the people, 

THE MINTO-MORLEY REFORMS. 

Soon after, Lord Morley, of whom great things 
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were expected, outlined a scheme of reforms which 
was published in the form of a despatch in 1 908. It 
was well known that he was in constant consultation, 
with the Viceroy and a few select and leading In- 
dians, and when the proposals were actually publish- 
ed there were as usual divergent opinions on the ade- 
quacy or otherwise of the reforms. Pandit Malaviya. 
along with other moderate leaders welcomed the 
scheme ** as marking the beginnings of a new era.’’ 
He wrote in the ludiaoi Revio w for December of 
that year : — 

The people and the Government have both to be congnitu- 
lated on the proposal of reforms which have been put forward by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. The re- 
forms have been conceived in a truly liberal and praiseworthy 
spirit. They will, when carried out, mark the beginning of a 
new era, full of hope and promise for the future. His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Lord Motley are entitled to our lasting grati- 
tude for the statesmanlike wisdom and courage which they have 
shown in formulating these proposals. They are also entitled to 
our gratitude for having published the proposals to give the pub- 
lic a full opportunity of expressing their opinions regarding them 
and making further suggestions. 

I have hopes that the reforms will be made still more liberal 
and beneficial before they take their final shape. The Govern- 
ment are to be particularly congratulated upon docHing to cre- 
ate a non-official majority in the Provincial Councils. I ven- 
ture to say that they should have adopted the same cour.se in 
regard to the Supreme Council. It would be quite .safe and wise 
to do so. If, however, that must be postponed for the future, . 
then the proposals of His Excellency the Viceroy to have an 
equal number of official and non-official members in his Goxmcti 
should at least be accepted. 

The proposed reforms marfcthe second great triumjdxof the 
Congress movement— the first having been tbe passing of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

PRESIDENT OF THE LAHORE CONGRESS 

While in November 1909, Pandit Madan Mohan 
was by the decision of the All- India Congress Coin- 
rnittee elected president of the Lahore Congress, as 
Sir P. M. Mehta had dfeclined the office, the Pandit’s • 
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election was welcomed on all hands. The following, 
criticism of the London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Crmrdian is worth recording: — 

The president of the Indian National Congress, which meets • 
next week at Lahore, is not so prominent u man as either 
Dr. Rash Behari Chose, the president of last year, or bir 
Fherozeshah Mehta, who has just withdrawn. Novortheless, 
Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya is a politician of high standing and 
of notable ability. He is a self-made man, having made ms. 
way at the Bar after an apprenticeship as school teacher and 
journalist. For some years past he has sat in the Council of the 
United Provinces .as an elected member, and has been active in 
educational and social reform. Long before Mrs. .Bosant's days ■ 
he worked for the establishment of a national university at 
Benares. In jiolitics, he belongs decidedly to the moderate 
school, and despite his enthusiasm in the Swadeshi cause, has 
always kept at a long distance from the extreme Nationalists. 
With the exception of Mr. Surendranath Banerjea himself, there 
is no Congress orator more generally admired than Mr. Mala- 
viya. His age is 47. 

Though called upon to fulfil the high office of 
the President of the Congress for the first time and 
with a very short notice, the Panda’s pronouncement 
was worthy of the man and the occasion. And the 
Address naturally dealt at length with the Minto- 
Morley Reforms, and in particular with the regulations 
the Bureaucracy had made to put them into opera- 
.tion. Though only a few months before the Pandit 
had welcomed the proposals as truly liberal and com- 
prehensive in spirit, yet his enthusiasm for the scheme 
like that of his fellow-workers in the Congress-- 
cause had been greatly damped by the rigour of the 
regulations by which it had been hedged round. 
After enumerating the various regulations framed 
by the Bureaucracy the Pandit made a memorable 
appeal which is well worth recalling even on the 
present occasion : 

The Regulations framed to give effect to them have unfor- 
tunately departed, and widely too, from the spirit of those pro-- 
poaals, and are illiberal and retrogressive to a degree. Educat- 
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•ed Indians have been compelled to condemn them. They have 
done so more in sorrow than in anger. Let the Government 
modifiy the Regulations to bring them into harmony with the 
spirit of Lord Morley’s proposals, and in the name of this Con- 
gress, and, I venture to say, on behalf of ray educated country- 
men generally, I beg to assure the Government that they will 
meet with a cordial and grateful reception. f'Oheers.) I do not 
ignore the fact that there is an assurance contained in the 
Government’s Resolution accompanying the Regulations that 
they will be modified in the light of the exporioime that will he 
gained in their working. That assurance ha.s been .strengthened 
by what His '^.vcellency the Viceroy was plea.sed to say in tins 
connection both at Bombay and Madra.s. But I nuxst respect- 
fully submit that many of the defects pointed out in th«m are 
such that they can be remedied without waiting for the liglit of 
new experience. And I respectfully invite both Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto to consider whether in view of the widespread 
dissatisfaction which the Regulations have created, it will be 
wise to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is not desir- 
able in the interests of good administration, and to fulfil one of 
the most important and avowed objects of the Reforms, namely 
the allaying of discontent and the promotion of goodwill ’ bet- 
ween the Government and the people, to take the earliest op- 
portunity to make an official announcement that the objections 
urged against the Regulations will be taken early into con- 
aidejfation. 

AS A MEMBER OF THE VICEREGAL COUNCIL 
Pandit Malaviya was by this time recognised as 
one of the few leading men of the Congress and alike 
by his services in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council and to the country at large deserved his 
elevation to the Viceregal Council. Since igio he 
has continued to sit in the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil without interruption and taken part in every im- 
portant debate with his accustomed zeal. 

THE PRESS ACT 

Almost one of the earliest of his speeches was 
in connection with the passing of the Press Act, 
He and the Hon- Mr. Basu were the two non- 
■official members who strenuously opposed the bill and 
voted against lit too. “ My Lord,”- said the Pandit on 
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the occasion, “ when the Press is left at the mercy of 
the Local Government, when it is left to the Local 
Government by merely issuing a notice to demand a 
security, il siibmitj the freedom with which newspapers 
have expressed their criticisms of the acts and omis- 
sions of Government is very much likely to suifer.” 
The subsequent procedure adopted by some of the 
Provincial Governments against some of the spirited 
, newspapers and journals have but lent support to the 
Pandit "s apprehension. 

THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT 

The thorough independence that has always 
characterised the attitude of the Pandit was evident 
again when during the discussions on the Seditious 
Meetings Bill of 19I0 he spoke with his accustomed 
fervour against the measure. The Hon. Mr. Jenkins 
had introduced the Bill to provide for the continuance 
of the Seditious Meetings Act, 1907, and made a 
feeble attempt to justify the measure. Two striking 
passages from his speech are worth quoting : — 

Not only has no necessity been shown for the measure 
before us, but there is also the fear, as my friend the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale has pointed out, that a repressive measure may 
itself, by being abused in its working, lead to promoting the evil 
which it was intended to cure. The Seditious Meetings Act and 
the Press Act have both already given illustrations of the truth 
of the old adage that the sight of means to do ill-deeds often 
makes ill-deeds done. Look for instance at the action of the 
authorities in Eastern Bengal in suppressing three District Con- 
ferences and the meeting which sought to help the depressed 
classes. I venture to doubt if the said Conferences or the said 
meeting would have been stopped if the Seditious Meetings Act 
had not been in existence. Look again at the action taken in 
several places under the Press Act in contravention of the' 
pledge given by the Government when it was going through the 
Council, and think of the irritation which the abuse of its provi- 
sions must cause in the public mind. So long as the Govern- 
ment will keep these two measures on the Statute-book, I regret 
to say. but I feel it my duty to say it, so long will all efforts to- 
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conciliate public opinion generally be beset with unnecessary 
•difficulties, will continue to be unnecessarily difficult of accom- 
plishment. 

GOKHALE’S EDUCATION BILL 

Interested as ever in all educational problems the 
■Pandit warmly supported the late Mr. Gokhale’s 
Elementary Education Bill. His .support was quite 
emphatic. “Every civilized country ” said he “ has 
found that compulsion is the only means by which 
universal education can be secured. No country has 
succeeded without it, and we cannot expect to succeed 
without it.” 

INDENTURED LABOUR 

Another subject on which his voice Was more 
than once raised was in connection with the question 
of Indentured Emigration. In iglo Mr. Gokhale 
had pleaded in vain for the abolition of this “ mons- 
trous and iniquitous system.” During the regime of 
H. E. Lord Hardinge, Pandit Madan Mohan raised 
•his protest against the iniquities of the sy.stem 
and urged its immediate abolition. He rightly charac- 
terised it as “ an unmitigated curse.” His European 
colleagues in the Council must have greatly felt the 
force of his arguments when he said : 

European labour employed all over the world, but no- 
where are such degrading restrictions attached to it as those 
that attach to Indian labour. And although the European 
labourer is far more capable of judging of his own interests than 
the Indian labourer, the greatest care is taken to ensure that ho 
has understood the exact terms of his contract. And then the 
contract which is always for a very ’short period, is a purely 
civil contract, and can be cancelled if the labourer can prove in 
a Court of Justice before a magistrate of his own race that 
unfair advantage was taken of bis ignorance. 

He wound up his great speech on that occasion 
with the following telling appe^: 

!" r' The system has worked enough moral havoc during 
75 years. We cannot think, my Lord, without intense pain and 
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humiliation of the blasted lives of its victims, of the anguish of 
soul to which our numerous brothers and sisters have been sub- 
jected by this system. It is high time that this should be 
abolished. 

The appeal this time did not fall on deaf ears, 
H. E. Lord Hardinge announced that he and the Sec- 
retary of State for India had decided that the system 
should be doomed for ever. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the many 
^ topics which formed the subject matter of his speech- 
es in the Imperial Council during the last eight years. 
Suffice it to say that in all subjects he gave to 
expression the people’s will. Nor need we refer 
to his speeches in connection with the passing of the 
Hindu University Bill which in a way may be said 
■to constitute his life-work. On the termination of 
H: E. Lord Hardinge’s regime he spoke in just appre- 
ciation of His Excellency’s administration, his great 
services to the people of this country and his jealous 
regard for the honour and self-respect of India and 
her millions. Again during the discussions on India 
and the War he warmly supported the rally of India 
to the Empire and though unable to see eye to eye 
with some of his colleagues on the capacity of this 
■country to bear the increasing financial obligations 
entailed by constant contributions towards the war, 
he urged with Mr. Gandhi for increasing participation 
in the actual fighting at the front. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 

It is now necessary to go back to the Pandit’s 
work in connection with the Congress demand for 
Self-Government. From the days' of the Lahore 
Congress the demand for Self-Government on Coloni- 
al lines became more and more pronounced. The 
■outbreak of the European war and India’s unbounded 
enthusia.sm for participating in the burden and glory 
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of the Empire quickened her conciousness of strength, 
while the generous utterances of British statesmen 
not merely on India’s substantial help but also of the 
great ideals of freedom and self-determination fired 
her imagination to the possibilities of a quicker transi- 
tion. The Congress accordingly passed resolutions 
demanding Self-Government and the Muslim League 
soon followed suit. It was the Pandit’s privilege to 
expound the scheme to numerous audiences. In 
October 1916 Pandit Malaviya signed along with 
other non- official members of the Imperial Council 
what is now known as the famous Memorandum of 
the Nineteen. The Lucknow and the Calcutta Con- 
gresses confirmed the Stlf-Govornment Resoluiions of 
the previous Sessions. But any scheme devised by 
the wit of man is liable to be misunderstood, and the 
Congress-League scheme was no exception. Some 
went too far and demanded in the name of the Con- 
gress and the Moslem League what to others appeared 
altogether without warrant in the terms of the 
scheme. The Hon. Pandit now went on a tour 
round the country expounding the demands of the 
Congress, and the propaganda work was in full swing 
on either side when at the top of it all came the 
sudden internment of Mrs. Besant. 

The general belief of the country W’as that the 
internment of Mrs. Besant and her comrades 
was part of a deliberate policy of repression intend- 
ed to stop agitation in support of the Congress- 
League scheme, and in pursuance of a secret circular 
which the Government of India were said to have isued 
to Provincial Governments. In a speech delivered at 
Allahabad on loth August 1 91 7, the Pandit publicly 
declared : — 

But I have no doubt in my mind that such a circular was 
issued and that several provincial Governments based upon it 
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tiie policy of repression which they have followed. It is also 
my conviction that the order of internment passed against Mrs.. 
Besant and Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia was passed in pur- 
suance of that policy. I do not say that Mrs. Besant never 
wrote anything which was open to legal objection nor do I say 
that she did. What I do say is that if she infringed the law in. 
speaking or writing, and if the infringement was serious enough 
to deserve action being taken upon it, she should have been pro- 
ceeded against according to the ordinary law of the land. I 
consider that in proceeding as tho Madras Government did 
against her and her two coliaagues, they had abused the power 
which they possessed under the Defence of India Act, 

The Defence of India Act was clearly meant to be used 
against the enemies of the Government. I do not believe and 
Indians generally do not believe that’ Mrs. Besant is an enemy 
of the British Government. It is in this view that a feelipg of 
great injustice is rankling in! the public mind and it will continue 
to do so until she and her colleagues are released. It would be 
evidence of strength and not of weakness on the part of Gov-* 
eminent, if out of deference to Indian public feeling, it would 
cancel the order of internment in question. It should similarly 
cancel the orders of internment under which Messrs Mahomed 
Ali and Shau^at Ali have so long been deprived of their freedom 
of movement, without any definite charge being formulated and 
proved against|l:hem. 

Though the Pandit had been differing from Mrs.. 
Besant, from her views and some of her methods, yet 
he felt it his duty in common with his countrymen 
throughout India to help in the agitation for the re- 
lease of the internees. The following extract from a 
letter that he wrote to the Leader of Allahabad, 
dated 15th June 1917. created a great impression on. 
the public. 

As for Mrs, Annie Besant, I have had some very sharp 
differences with her in the past. But I cannot but admire her, 
and feel grateful to her for the splendid manner in which she 
has been sacrificing herself at her age in the cause of Indian 
progress and reform, I hope she will be allowed to go on with 
her work. If she is exposed to suffering in that cause, thousands 
of Indians who have not bedn able to see eye to eye with her in 
all things, will think it their duty to follow her. 

There is a widespread feeling that such serious pronounce- 
ments on so important a subject have not been made by the 
heads of three prorincia! Governments without the knowledge . 
and approval of the Government of India. But I find it diffi- 
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cult to believe that Lord Chelmsford and his hon. colleagues, 
who constitute the Government of India, have sanctioned, or 
will sanction, a campaign against lawful constitutional agita- 
tion for reforms. Be that as it may, the matter is so impor- 
tant that I think it my duty to publicly draw their attention 
to the far-reaching evils involved in any attempt to repress 
constitutional agitation, and I do so in the earnest hope that 
the matter will receive the full measure of consideration 
which it deserves. 

Unmindful of the Government’s deliberately adopt- 
ed repressive policy Pandit Malaviya continued to 
urge the need for reforms on the linos chalked out b)’’ 
the Congress and the League, and both at the special 
Provincial Conference at Lucknow in Au^just 19 17 
and at the Calcutta Congress in December he spoke ^ 
in the same strain. He said at the latter in supporting 
the Congress. League scheme of Self-Government : — 

The Congress-League scheme is a natural and rational 
advance upon the lines under which political institutions have 
been working so far in this country. It is therefore no good 
telling us that our scheme does not fit in with the schemes for- 
mulated in other countries. The Congress-League schemi' is 
suitable to the conditions in India. Some of our critics tell us 
that responsible government means a government which Is res- 
ponsible to the representatives of the people and removable at 
the pleasure of the representatives. I wish these critics showed 
a little more consideration, a little !!more generosity, in dealing 
with us and credited us with a little more common-sen.se. Self- 
Government means that the Executive is responsible to the 
people. When we spoke of Self-Government wo spoke of Self- 
Government on colonoial lines. In the Colonies the Executive 
is responsible to the Legislature. That being so it is entirely 
wrong to say that in asking for Self-Government we are asking 
for something less than responsible Government, It is said that 
we might have put into our scheme a little more generosity and 
a little more enthusiasm but you must remember that when 
they put it forward they had hot only to think of you and me, 
but of the burea^icracy and all those whaare represented by Lord 
Sydenham, and the framers were probably wiser in couching it 
in a language which may not satisfy us, but which has in it all 
the promise of the realization of responsible Government in the 
nearfuturo. The resolution says that Self-Government should 
be introduced by stages. The Congress did not ask that Self- 
Government on colonial lines should be introduced at once. 
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MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD SCHEME. 

When in July igi8 the joint Report on Indian 
■Constitutional Reforms by the Rt. Hon. Mr. E. S. 
Montagu and H. E. Lord Chelmsford was published 
there were as on all such occasions diiferences of 
opinion among the Indian politicians. At first some 
were for rejection while others demanded modifications. 
Pandit Malaviya urged his views in a lengthy memor- 
andum which was widely' circulated throughout the 
country. He declared it as his opinion : — 

There is much in the proposals that is liberal, and that will 
mean a real and beneficial change in the right directiw, which 
we must welcome and be grateful for; but there are wso grave 
deficiencies which must be made up before the reforms can be- 
come adequate to the requirements of the country. 

He urged that the Indian public should take steps 
to see that the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals should 
be expanded and modified. as follows : 

(1) A definite assurance should be given that it is intended 
that full responsible Government shall bo established in India 
within a period not exceeding 20 years. 

(2) It should be laid down that Indians shall be trained for 
and admitted, if they pass the prescribed tests, to the extent of at 
least a half of the .appointraents in every branch of the public 
«ervice, civil and military. 

(3) It should be provided that half the number of naembers 
of the Executive Council of the Government of India shall be 
Indians. 

(4) If the proposed Council of State is created, it should be 
provided that half of its members shall be those elected by elect- 
orates in which Indians predominate. 

(5' It should be clearly laid down that existing expenditure 
‘On certain services, inparticular military charges for the defence 
of the country, shall not be reduced without the consent of the 
Govenior-General-in-Council ; but that, subject to this provision, 
the budget shall be voted by the Legislative Assembly. 

(6) India should be given the same measure of fiscal auto- 
nomy which the self-governing Dominions of the Empire will 
enjoy, 

46, (1) The Provincial Legislative Councils should be so en- 
larged as to permit of a member being returned from every tah- 
-e il or taluqa, or a group or groups thereof, containing a certaiu 
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minimum of population, and thefranchiso should be as broad as 
possible to ensure the adequate representation of every import- 
ant interest, moulding that of the tenants, and 

(3) It shouldbe provided that the persons who are to he 
appointed Minustors of the reconstituted Councils, shall be those 
■who command the confidence of the majority of the elected 
members. 

(3) That though such ministers should hold special charge 
of certain subjects, they shall be members of the Executive 
Council of the Province. 

(4) There .should be no reserved subjects. If there is to be 
any reservation, it should be limited to this that existing expctuli- 
ture on departments relating to law and order shall not bo re- 
duced without the consent of the Governor-in-Council. 

(5) Tim proposal for the Grand Committee should be 
dropped. ^ 

(6) The principles of reforms which may be finally kid down 
for the other Provinces of India should bo applied in Burma also, 
subject, if necessary, to any special reservation which the Bur- 
mans themselves may demand. 

Unfortunately for the country,, a great and se- 
rious difference of opinion arose over the method and 
manner in which the Montagu- Chelmsford Scheme 
Was to be received by the country. In accordance 
wdth a resolution passed at the Calcutta Congress, a 
special session of the Congress was convened in Bom- 
bay in September 1918, to discuss the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme. Despite the assurances of Mrs. 
Besant and her endeavours to make peace, moderate 
leaders throughout the country felt that the followers 
of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak would assemble in 
large numbers at the special session, condemn the 
scheme and reject it altogether. In the view of the 
moderates such a step was most injurious to the best 
interests of India and the situation demanded that at 
least all the old and veteran -workers of the Congress 
who believed that with all its imperfections, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme was a definite .«^tcp in 
advance, should welcome it and criticise it in a 
constructive spirit. They therefore as a body 
abstained from the Special Congress and resolved 
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to have a conference ot their own. Among the ex- 
Presidents of the Congress, Pandit Madan Mohan Was 
the solitary individual who attended the session, 
and tried his best to tone down the resolutions 
of the Special Congress on the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme. The presence of him and a handful of 
moderates was not of much avail; for the Special Con- 
, gress did pronounce the ‘scheme as disappointing and 
unsatisfactory, while the Moderate Conference which 
was subsequently held -in Bombay welcomed the 
scheme as a definite step in advance but made several 
constructive suggestions not altogether dissimilar to 
those passed at the Congress. A definite split had 
taken place and Pandit Madan Mohan did his best to 
induce the moderate leaders to reconsider their deci- 
sion to abstain from the Congress. About this time 
Mr. Tilak had been declared the President-Elect 
of the Delhi Congress, and friends of the Congress 
who anxiously expected that the split would be made 
up felt that the election of Mr. Tilak blasted all 
hopes in that direction. On Mr. Tilak’s voluntary 
resignation of his office in view of his departure 
to England, the majority of members of the All- 
India Congress Committee who were anxious that 
the two parties should once again unite at 
Delhi by an overwhelming majority, fixed their 
choice on Pandit Madan Mohan, as the most suitable 
president of the Delhi Congress. 

A few days after his election, the Pandit made 
through the columns of the Leader the following 
appeal to the public : — 

The path forxinited actionis clear, thatisalso the path of duty. 
Since the Special Congress and the Moderates’ Conference met 
events have taken place which make it incumbent upon us to 
review the whole situation and to adopt a course which will 
■enable us to discharge our duty to our country in the best way 
possible. Never before was there an opportunity so favourable 
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to the cause for which the best among^ us beginning with Dada- 
bhai Naoroji laboured throughout their lives. At the same time 
the end of the war has led the powerful association specially 
organised for the purpose to redouble its activity in England 
against the cause of Indian reforms. It has also stiffened the 
attitude of the section of Europeans and Anglo-Indians here 
against us. Both these circumstances demand that we should 
sink all our differences and unite all our forces so that we may 
he able to defend ourselves from our opponents and take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity that lies before us. It w endd be un- 
wise to feel too sure that the reforms even as they have been 
proposed by Mr. Montagu and Lord Che husford will be siassod by 
the Houses of Parliament without opposition, but we may ftud 
quite sure that there will he no chance for adoption of niodili- 
cations which the Congress and the Conference have urged as 
essential unless we press that with one voice to be fully beard in 
England. The need for unity was never greater. 1 fervently 
hope this appeal will meet with hearty response from all my 
moderate friends. 

His appeal was no doubt responsible for the pre- 
sence of a few of the moderates at the Delhi Con- 
gress ; and despite the absence of several of the vete- 
rans of the Congress the Delhi session was very 
largely attended and for the first time at the sjjccial 
call of the President there were also present a lar^^c; 
number of tenant delegates. Pandit Madan J^foban 
. delivered a long and interesting address in which he 
laboured to point out that there was not much differ- 
ence between the views of the Special Congress and 
those of the Moderate Conference, for on many vita! 
points of constructive criticism on the scheme there 
Was a consensus of opinion. He then made an elo- 
quent plea for India’s right to self-determination. 
The following passage from his address is bound la 
touch the heart of every patriotic Indian ; — 

Now the priuciple that runs through the peace propo.sala is 
the principle of justice to all peoples andNationalitie.S' and their 
right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one ano- 
tiwT. Each nation is to be given freedom to determine its own 
affairs and to mould its own destinies, Russia is to have m 
unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for her own poh'ti- 
<5al development and National policy. Austria-Hungary is to 
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be accorded the opportunity of autonomous development. Inter- 
national guarantees of political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity are to be secured to the Balkan States and 
to the independent Polish States which are to be created. Na- 
tionalities are to be assured security of life and autonomous, 
development. In the adjustment of Colonial claima the princi- 
ple to be followed is that, in determining such questions the 
sovereignty and interests of the population concerned are to 
have equal weight with the equable claims of the Oov- 
ernment whose title is to be determined. How far are 
these principles of autonomy and self-determination to be 
applied to India? That is the question for consideration. 
We are happy to find that the Governments of Britain 
and France have already decided to give effect to these- 
proposals in the case of Syria and Mesopotamia. This- 
has strengthened our hope that they will be extended to India 
also. We standing in this ancient capital of India, both of 
Hindu and Muhammadan period — it fills me, my countrymen 
and countrywomen, with inexpressible sorrow and shame to 
think that we the descendants of Hindus who ruled for four 
thousand years in this extensive Empire and the descendants of 
Musalmans who ruled here for several hundred years should 
have so far fallen from our ancient state that we should have to 
argue our capacity for even a limited measure of autonomy 
and self-rule. 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

We now pass on to his labours in another im- 
portant direction. The Indian Industrial Commission 
was appointed by the Government of India on the rpth 
May igi6, with Sir Thomas Holland as President and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was appointed as a. 
member of the Commission, obviously to represent the 
Indian non-official public, and his appointment was 
hailed with satisfaction by the public at large. It 
concluded its labours at the end of the year I918 and 
presented a report to which the Pandit contributed 
a Jong and interesting note pointing out his diffe- 
rences with his colleagues and suggesting many im- 
portant measures to enable India to develop her 
industries in her own interests and in her interests 
only. His note is in itself an important contribution 
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to the study of the industrial and economic history 
■of India, and his criticisms coupled with his sugges- 
tions embody many constructive proposals which In- 
dians have long been urging for the industrial ad- 
vancement of their country. 

He urged in the note in no unequivocal terms 
that unless the hands of the Government of India are 
free in fiscal matters, the Industrial development of 
India will not be assured. Among the many valuable 
measures which the Pandit feels should be adopted 
for the industrial development of the country are : 

“(i) that steps should be immediately taken for 
developing the teaching of science and technology 
in our existing universities and other collegiate insti- 
tutions, (a) by strengthening their staff and equip- 
ment, and (h) by awarding a sufficiently large num- * 
her of scholarships to encourage the study of science 
and technology at our schools, colleges and universi- 
ties; 

(ii) that an Imperial Polytechnic Institute should 
be established in the country for imparting the high- 
est instruction and training in science and techno- 
logy and 

(iii) that the provision of scholarships for stud}- 
in foreign countries should be largely increased to en- 
able distinguished Indian graduates to finish iheir 
education in the best of foreign institutions.” 

The following passage in the Pandit’s interesting 
note puts the case for India most effectively : — 

“'The salaries which my colleagues ba\ c proposed 
for the imperial industrial and the Indian chemical 
services are largely based upon a consideration of 
what is likely to attract Englishmen totbosuuor 
appointments in the services. If, in view of all 
that I have urged above, the decision should be arrived 
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at that these services should be manned by 
Indians, the proposed expenditure would be largely 
reduced. This is no mean consideration and should 
not be ignored. Situated as India is, one cannot too 
often recall the wise remarks of Sir William Hunter, 
made many years ago, that — , 

“......If we are to give a really efficient ad- 
ministration to India, many services must be paid for 
at lower rates even than at present. For those rates 
•• are regulated in the higher branches of the adminis- 
tration by the cost of officers brought from England. 
.You cannot work with imported labour as cheaply 
as you can with native labour and I regard the more 
extended employment of the natives, not only as an 
act of justice but as a financial necessity... If we are 
to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, 
we must govern them by means of themselves and 
pay for the administration at the market rates for 
native labour.” 

Should this view be accepted, the salaries pro- 
posed would be reduced by about 30 to 40 per cent. 

-rir 

I cannot conclude this note better than by en- 
dorsing the following generous and wise words of Sir 
Frederick Nich^plson : — 

‘ I beg to record my strong opinion that in the 
matter of Indian Industries we are bound to consider 
Indian interest firstly, secondly and thirdly. — I mean 
by ‘firstly’ that the local raw products should be 
utiliiied by secondly, that industries should be in- 
troduced and by ‘ thirdly’ that profits of such indus- 
tries should remain in the, country.’ 

If measures for the industrial development of 
India are taken in this spirit, Indk will become pros- 
perous and strong, and England more prosperous and 
stronger.” 
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HINDU UNIVERSITY. 

Pandit Madan 'Mohan Malaviya’s services to the- 
Congress and to the Political life of India have been 
great indeed ; but greater and more enduring still of 
his selfless labours for the cause of his motherland 
has been his idea and the successful launching of the 
Hindu University for India at Benares. It is now 
over quarter of a century since he dreamt his dream 
of a Hindu University. ' 

His friend the Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai then 
offered substantial pecuniary help, if it could be work- 
ed on a suitably large scale, and suggi?sted th<'i.t Pro- 
fessor Max Muller should be the first Principal of the 
Institution. The Central Hindu College, Benares, 
having been started shortly after, the idea was held 
in abeyance. Another scheme was made public at a 
meeting held in the beginning of I904 at the * Mint 
House’ at Benares, which was presided over by 
H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. The main portion 
of the prospectus, as agreed to previously and reduced 
to writing, was read by Mr. Madho Lai and sc^mc 
other supporters of the Scheme. It was after much 
deliberation that they sent it to the Press and copies of 
it were sent out to a few leading men in different parts 
of the country before the ‘ Swadeshi’ movement as- 
sumed the form of boycott in Bengal. These facts 
are worthy of record here because of the mischievous 
criticism that was directed against the scheme imme- 
diately on its publication. The PiomBr, as was to 
be expected, started on a campaign of calumny against 
it, connecting it with the Swadeshi movement and 
what not. This drew forth a gentle, but firm rebuke 
from the Hon’ble Pandit, who repudiated the insinua- 
tions of the Allahabad oracle. Briefly put, the pro- 
posed National University was to be at Bena- 
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res, and was to comprise the following Institutions: — 
(i) a College of Sanskrit learning where the Vedas, 
the Vedangas, the Smrits and the Darshanas were to 
be taught ; ( 2 ) an Ayurvedic or Medical College with 
its laboratories, botanical gardens, hospitals, farms,, 
etc; (3) a College of Sathapata Veda and Artha 
Shastra or a College of Science and Economics which 
should include a department of Physics, a department; 
*of Chemistry and an up-to-date Technological Insti-- 
tute; ('4) an Agricultural College with its necessary 
attachments; (5) a College of the Gandhary Veda, 
and Fine Arts in which music, dramatic arts, paint- 
ing, sculpture, etc., were to be taught with a national 
aim before the teachers’ and the students’ eye ; (6) a 
Linguistic College where students were to be taught 
English and such other foreign languages as it may 
be found necessary to teach in order to enrich the 
Indian literature with all important sciences and arts. 
It is needless to say that the scheme included also resi- 
dential quarters where students were to be admitted 
to the Bramacharya Asrama directly after their Upa- 
nayan. and were to be required to carry out in their 
daily life and intercourse with one another the prin- 
ciples of conduct prescribed for the state of Brama- 
charya. The whole course of study was to be so fix- 
ed that a student of average intelligence may in 
twelve years acquire without excessive strain on his 
powers a proficiency in the Sanskrit language and 
literature and be skilled in some art of producing 
Wealth, It was thus mainly intended for the promo- 
tion of scientific, technical and artistic education com- 
bined with religious instruction and classical culturcy, 
and its aim was to bring the Hindu community under 
a system of education which would qualify its mem- 
bers for the pursuit of the great aims of life (trivaga) 
as laid down in their scriptures ; (i) Discharge 
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of religious duties (Dharma), (2) Attainment of mate- 
rial prosperity (Artha), (3) Enjoyment of lawful plea- 
sures (Kama). The plan was to give religious and 
secular education through the medium of Sanskrit and 
Indian Vernaculars, and to enlist thu spirit of self-help 
which is beginning to manifest itself in many parts of 
India in the cause of education. To a great extent the 
proposed University was to be a fulfilment of the scht;me 
which was propounded by Mr. Jonathan Duncan,. 
Agent to the Governor-General at Benares, “ for the 
preservation and cultivation of the Sanskrit literature 
■and religion of the nation (HindusJ at this the centre 
of their faith (BenaresJ, and of which the Sanskrit 
College at Benares is a partial realisation.’* The scheme 
■of teaching was first accepted by Government in its 
entirety but teaching of the Vedas was subsequently 
■abandoned in deference to the objection that a Chris- 
tian Government should not support Hinduism. 

The story of the Pandit’s many tours and wan- 
derings throughout the country in aid of funds for 
the University must be known to ail who have 
Watched the progress of this movement. How ho toiled 
night and day, how he gave up his large and lucra- 
tive practice at the Bar in his labours for the estab- 
lishment of the Hindu University are too well known 
to be recounted here. The enthusiasm of the coun- 
try at large and the sincerity and the earnestness with 
which Pandit Madan Mohan toiled hard to bring 
the institution into existence, obtained for it the neces- 
sary funds and the Government of India took up 
the matter seriously to give it the charter which it 
so well deserved. In Lord Hardinge Pandit Madan 
Mohan found a sincere friend of India and no time 
Was lost in introducing the Benares Hindu University 
Bill. On the 22nd March 1915, the Hon. SirHarcourt 
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Butler moved for leave to introduce the Bill. Pandit 
Madan Mohan whose labours in the cause of the 
movement have been quiet and unobtrusive made a 
speech in welcoming the Bill and he took the occasion 
to proclaim once more that though the University 
would be a denominational institution, it would not 
be a sectarian one : 

It will not promote narrow sectarianism but a broad 
lil)eration of mind and a religious spirit which will promote . 
brotherly feeling between man and man. Unfortunately we 
are all aware that the absence of sectarian religious Univer- 
sities, the absence of any compulsory religious- education in 
our State Universities, has not prevented the growth of sec- 
tarian feeling in the country. I believe, ray Lord, instruction 
in the truths of religion, whether it be Hindus or 
Mussalmans, whether it be imparted to the students of the 
Benares Hindu University or of the Aligarh Moslem Univer- 
sity, will tend to produce men who, if they are true to their 
religion, will be true to their God, their King and their coun- 
try. And I look forward to the time when the students who 
will pass out of such Universities, will meet each other in a 
closer embrace as sons of the same Motherland than they do 
at present. 

Speaking again on the occasion of the final 
passing of the Bill the Pandit made the following 
observations : — 

My Lord, I believe in the living power of religion, and it is a 
matter of great satisfaction to us to know that your Excellency 
is strongly in favour of religious education. The want of such 
education in our schools and Colleges has long been felt, I be- 
lieve that the absence of any provision for religious education, 
in the otherwise excellent system which Governiiaenfc has intro- 
duced and workedfor the last sixty years’in this country, has been 
responsible for many unfortunate ^results. I do not wish to 
dwell upon them. I am thankful to'think that this acknowled- 
ged deficiency Ls going to be removed at the proposed import- 
ant centre of education, which is happily going to be establish- 
ed at a place which may well be described as the most important 
centre of the religion and learning of the Hindus. I venture to 
hope, my Lord, that the good influence of the Beuares Hindu 
University in the matter of religious instruction will be felt in 
other institutions, far and near, and that in the course of a few 
years religious instruction will become an intergal part of the 
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education imparted in schools and Colleges supported by the 
-Government and the people. 

I,conclude with the earnest hope and prayer, that this centre 
■of light and life, which is coming into existence, will produce 
: students who will not only be intellectually equal to the best 
of their fellow-students in other parts of the world, but will 
also be trained to live noble lives, to love God, to love their 
country and to be loyal to the Crown. 

Since the establishment of the University the 
Pandit has been working unceasingly for. placing it on 
a proper basis. When last year the unexpticted de' 
mise of Pundit Sundar Lai created a vacancy in the 
office of Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan’s 
name was uppermost in the lips of the electors, but 
Le who had been working for years subordinating his 
name and fame would not accept the office but in- 
sisted he should be allowed to work for it in his own 
quiet and unostentatious manner. 

STUDENTS AND THEIR ASPIRATIONS. 

Himself once a teacher, and in a sense always a 
student, he has shown marked regard - for their well- 
being and progress. We have reffiTred above to his 
great labours in the cause of the Hindu University. 
His highest ambition has always been to rear up the 
young men of the land as fit and worthy citizens. He 
has never missed an opportunity to meet young men 
and exhort them to conduct themselves as students 
and as students only. While he is anxious they should 
always take an intelligent interest in political (ques- 
tions, he has vehemently protested against their tak- 
ing any kind of active part in agitations of any .sort 
It is well known that during the entire period of the 
agitation in connection with the partition of Bengal 
he set his face strongly against the conduct of the 
young men who got themselves mixed in the agita 
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tion and he made no secret of his condemnation bf 
the attitude of some of the demagogues who inflamed 
the passions and prejudices of young and inexperi- 
enced youths. Here is an exerpt from one of his 
.graceful exhortations to young men : 

You have such uoble-inspiring instances of filial devotion, 
of respect to father and to elder brother. In such a land if you 
hear that young men have become disrespectful and discourte- 
ous and impatient and do not wish to listen to the opinions of 
those who differ from them you can imagine how much pain it 
must cause to every true lover of this country, We don’t wish 
you to put aside your opinions. We wish you rather to adhere 
to them, until you see your mistakes. We only wish you to 
have that modesty of expression of opinions which young men 
ought to have until you have considered them thoroughly and 
are in a position to form your opinions. You will remember the 
precepts of Mahu, namely, you cannot discharge your obliga- 
tions towards your parents even in hundred lives. Therefore 
you are required to show respect to your parents and teachers. 
Show reverence to them. That is considered to be the highest 
form of penance to students. That respect ought not to leave 
■ any s«shool of India. An Indian glories in the glories of the 
ancient civilization. Adhere to it. You will not only lose 
nothing by it, but you will gain everything. 

AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 

As a public speaker. Pandit Madan Mohan has a 
great reputation in India. He has a fine sonorous 
voice and his ready and effective delivery adds to the 
charms of a platform speaker. Except on rare occa- 
sions, he uses no notes to aid him. He often speaks 
warmly but avoids scrupulously all personalities. His 
sincerity breaks forth even in his declamations. He 
loves his own country greatly, but even in the fervour 
of his feeling he is not betrayed into undignified lan- 
guage, He believes in the mission of Britain in India, 
and as such wishes for a mutual rapproachment be- 
‘.tween the rulers and the ruled. 

RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE 

Pandit Madan Mohan is a highly religious man. 
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setting apart daily a fixed time for his jap (medita- 
tion). Many think and class him as a conservative ; 
but they are mistaken if they believe he is crude, 
harrow, or obstructive on that account. He is a 
liberal, broad-minded, open, refined gentleman, but 
believing in the religion and spiritual wisdom of his 
forefathers. Not only in appearance but in his daily 
life and practice he is simple and unassuming, courte-^ 
ous and exceedingl}^ fair-minded even to those who"" 
differ from him. 

CONCLUSION. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is now nearly 
growing grey in the service of his motherland. Ht* has 
achieved a great reputation as a politician of high 
calibre and character. But in view of the swift 
change in the attitude and temper of the people to- 
wards politics and politicians, he too might sIiur' the 
fate of his life-long fellow workers ; but whether 
this happens or not and whatever judgment may he 
passed on his political work, men of all shades of opi- 
nion will agree that the Hindu University of Benares 
is a fitting monument to his noble and selfless endea- 
vours for the cause of his country. 


SPEECHES & WRITINGS 

OF 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


THE REFORM OP THE LEGISEITIYE COUNCILS. 

# 

The following speech loas delivered in support of 
the following resolution of the Sixth Indian National 
Congress held at Calcutta in 1890 : — 

“ That this Congress, having considered the draft Bill 
recently introduced into Barliament by Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh, entitled, ‘ An Act to amend the Indian Councils 
Act of 1861 ' approves the same as calculated to secure a 
substantial instalment of that reform, in the administra- 
tion of India, for which it has been agitating, and humbly 
prays the Houses of Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland to pass the same into laio ; 
and further that its President, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, 
is hereby empoiuered to draw up and sigUi on behalf of 
this assembly, a petition to the House of Commons to the 
foregoing effect and to transmit the same to Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugk for presentation thereto in due course,” 

I am bappy bo bad bhab we are bo-day diacuasing 
the leading features of the acheme for the reform 
and expaaaiou of bhe Lagiaiabiye Gounciis, You 
know since wa met laab, our posibion has somewhat 
improved in this matber, and bhe differauoe between 
US and Governmano is not now quite so great as it 
was a year ago. The four principal points which the, 
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Congress has been urging on fche Governmenb in 
reiatiiou feo the reform of the Councils have been, Ist, 
that the number of members on the Council should be 
increased; 2ndly, that the privilege of electing at least 
half of these members should be given to the people : 
Srdly that the Budget should be laid every year before 
the Council ; 4thly, that the members should have the 
right to interpellate the executive on questions of pubiig. 
concern, Of these, gentlemen, His Excellency the 
Viceroy assured us in his speech on the occasion of the 
last discussion of the Budget in his Council) that Her 
Majesty’s Government had decided to grant ua three, 
viz,, the enlargement of the Council ; the presentation 
to them of the Budget every year, whether there 
be any new tax to be imposed or not; and the right to 
interpellate the Government in regard to any branch of 
the administration. Of course there are some limitations 
to be put upon the exercise of this latter right ; but His 
Excellency’s words made it perfectly clear that the right 
itself will be conceded. 

The only vital point of difference between ua and 
Government^ now, therefore, is with regard to the manne,r 
of appointing members to the Oounoil. The Government 
wish to nominate all the members, and wa ask for the 
privilege of electing half of them, How evidently 
simple and just our prayer and bow utterly indefensible 
the uigwillingness of Government to grant it I (Cheers,) 
You know, geutlaman, that in the reformed Councils the 
Government will be exactly what they now are' — the 
final arbiter of all questions that may be brought before 
the Council. Even in oases where the majority of the 
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'waambera are opposed bo any measure and vote against ib, 
the Govarntnens will abili poaaeaa the power to veto their 
deeiaion, and carry things entirely according bo their 
own will and pleasure. In other words, they will occupy 
the position of a judge in deciding all queationa aifeoting 
our purses, our character, in fact our whole well-being. 
The sola privilege which we are praying for is bo be allow- 
e*S ho choose our own counsels to represanC our cause and 
oondition fully before them. And the Government 
Beam unwilling bo allow us even that ! {Shame.) They 
will appoint counsela of their own choice to plead our 
•cause, Now, gentleman, we thank them for this overflow 
of kindness towards ua {laughter,) but we feel, and wa 
have good reasons to feel, that wa should be much besber 
•off if they allowed us to exercise our own discretion in 
the ohoioe of the counsels, who ace to plead our cause, 
•defend our rights, and protect our interests. {Cheers.) 
The Legislative Gounoil is the great tribunal before 
which measures of the greatest possible moment, 
•affecting nob only ourselvas, bat even our posterity, 
are continuaily coming up for decision, and justice 
requires that before the Gounoil passes its final 
judgment upon them, we should be allowed to have our 
say with regard to them, through oar chosen and accre- 
dited representatives. We do feel, gentlemen, and 
feel strongly that wa should no longer be debarred 
from exercising this simple and rightful privilege. The 
privilege of selecbiug one's own Gounsel is nob denied 
even to the most abandoned of criminals under the 
British rule. Why, than, should id be denied to the 
loyal and inteUigaab subjects of Her Gracious Majesty ? 
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When a jury is being empanelled, the judge asks ihe i 

person whose faSa is to be decided by that jury, fco aay j 

if he baa any objacfcion to any persow' composing 
ib, and in case he baa any such objection that person is 
removed from the panel. But the Government of India ! 

and our Secretary of State — if the reports publish- 
ed in the newspapers represent their views faithfully — 
seem unwilling to allow the vast millions of Her MajaS- ^ 

ty's subjects in this country any voice whatever in the 
appointment of persons who decide questions which j 

concern not merely any one man or any set of men 
amongst them, bub the entire nation of them and their 
posterity. Gould there be anything more in conflict 
with reason and justice ? (Loud cheers.) 

If, gentlemen, the choice of* Government in the : 

selection of non-cf&oial members had, even gener- j 

ally, been exercised in a manner tending to promote 
the interests of the people who might not have been ' 

so anxious to burden ourselves with the rosponsi- : 

bility of electing our representatives ourselves. But, | 

unhappily, as you know, in a large majority of oases ' 

their choice has been exercised in favour of persons, ' f 

who have proved to be the least qualified or willing to 
advocate the interests, and plead fearlessly for the 
rights of the people, nay, not unfrequently, in faVomr 
of persons whose presence in the Council has helped to 
oonbribute to the miseries of the people. Wa would 
much rather that there were no non-official members at 
all on the Councils than that there should be members 
who are not in the least in touch with the people (hcar^ , 

hear) and who being ignorant of their true conditions and ^ 
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'ffequirementis, batray a cruel want of sympafehy wifeh 
them, in heedlessly aupporfeing measures which tend to 
increase suffering and discontent among them, 

I will recall to your mind only two instances to 
illustrate what I have said. A couple of years ago, 
you remember, the Government was driven by reason 
of its excessive and, as wa think, wasteful military 
expenditure to find soma fresh means of increasing its 
revenue, and it resolved upon drawing the required 
money from the poor, the class least able to offer any 
resistance or protest. {Shame.) The question came up 
before the Lagislativa Oounoil and unofficial honour- 
able members, the so-called representatives of our 
people, so far from protesting against the proposal, gave 
their ready consent to it. Soma of these gentlemen 
-even went the length of declaring that the enchancement 
of the duty on salt would not inflict any hardship on the 
•poorer classes of the people. {Shame,) Now, gentlemen, 
these big honourable gentlemen, enjoying private incomes 
and drawing huge salaries, may find it hard to believe 
that the addition of a few annas every year to the burdens 
of the poor can causa any serious hardship to them, 
■But those who know in what abject misery and pinching 
poverty our poorer classes generally exist, know how 
painfully the slightest increase in their burdens presses 
■upon them. But thesa*honourabla members were pleased 
to say " the people will nob feel the increase in the tax.” 
{Shame.) 

I will remind you of only one more case. You 
remember a few months ago the Government again 
ifound itself badly in want of money.- Those who regulate 
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their income by their expenditure, and not their expendi- 
ture by their income, must frequently find tharaaelves in 
that unhappy poaibion. It became necessary to raise 
more revenue, and after misappropriating the Famine 
Insurance Fuad, and mulcting the Provincial Gavara- 
menfca (thereby starving education and arresting progress 
in all directions), Government then resolved again on 
squeezing something more out of the poor. It resolved 
re-impose thePatwari Oessontharyotsof theNorth-Wea- # 

tern Provinoas andOudh. Now you may know that when 
the Govarnment of our good Lord Bipon had {chears) by a 
cessation of vear and warlike operations (7iea?', hear), 
effected a saving in the public expenditure, and desired 
to give relief to those who most needed it, they found 
after inquiry that the ryots of the North-Western Pro- 
viooes and Oudh stood most especially in need of some 
relief, and bhey'ramitted the Pabwari Cess to the extant 
of 20 lakhs. But the Government of Lord Lansdowna j 

has this year reimpoaed that same oess upon them ! See* 

I beseech you, gentleman, what gross injustioa has 

been perpetrated in the re-impoaition of this Patwari ' 

Oeas ? The Patwari Oess was remitted seven years ago 

but the poor ryots have had to pay it, it ssema all the | 

same, year after year, {Shame.) It was said that the 

oess had bean amalgamated with other taxes and could 

be separated from them. If the Sioney had had to go to 

the coffers of the Government,' such a plea would never 

have been listened to for a moment, {Hear, hear,) But 

it was the poor ryot Who was concerned, the plea was » ‘ 

allowed to hold good, the Talukdars and Zemindars were ( 

thus allowed to enjoy the entire benefit of the maaaurS' J 
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which fihe Government of Lord Bipon had passed in the 
interests of ryots ; and it is now on this very plea that 
the remission of the Oess did not benefit the ryot, that the 
Patwari Cass has been re-impoaed, not on the Zemindars 
bi^t on the poor ryot, whereby ho is now compelled to 
pay the Oasa, twice over for no, other fault of his than 
that ha is poor and balpleaa. {Loud cheers and cries of 
Shame, shame") 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton who represented the 
Government of Sir Auckland Colvin at the Vioaroy’s. 
Council, said in hia spaeoh on the aubjeet that the 
Qonsaat of the Talakdara of Oudh had bean obtained 
to the measure. Fancy, geafelaman, the juabioe of adding 
to the burthens of the ryot on the strength of the 
oonaent of the Zemindar ! Bub that waa nob all. 
There ware other honorable mambera present in the 
Council, who said that the ru<lmpoaition of the oess 
would not add much more than about 12 annaa a year 
to the load of taxation on the ryot, and they said it was 
so slight a sum that the ryot would not feel the pressure 
at all. Wall, gentleman, it is sinful to desire unhappinasp 
to any one. But whan I hear these honorable members 
assert with oruei levity of heart that tho addition of a 
few annaa a year to the burthaua of the insufficiently fed 
and clothed poor, whether it be in the shape of the Salt 
Tax or the Patwari Oess will not increase their wretched- 
ness and misery, I feel tempted to exclaim with old 
Lear : 

, “ Take physio pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel what wtetohea feel 
That Chou may ’sc shake the supecfluz to them 
And show the heayena more just.” 
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I£ fcheaa ganfcleman had to live even for a day or 
two on that aoaraa unpalatable diet whioh* is the bast 
our poor, often aSarving, oan oonamaud in the brightest 
times, and if bhey had to brave the ootd of our up«coUntry 
winters y/ithoub ail those warm and soft clothings they 
themselves luxuriate in, they would understand what 
hardship the enhanoaraent of the Salt Tax and the 
re-imposition of the Patwari Oess entails upofi 
the people. [Prolonged ohecrs) There are hundreds of 
thousands of ryots at this moment in the Horth- 
Western Provinces and Oudh who oannot buy suffi- 
oient cloth to cover even the upper half of their 
bodies properly to protect themselves and their children 
from the piercing chill and cold of our northern winter 
nights; and remember, you gantlemen of the south, that 
the times are far more relentlessly severe with us there 
than with you here. {Hear, hear.) These miserable 
people covet themselves, their wives and children, when 
the season ba’oomes vary severe, with grass at night and 
when the intensity of the cold drives away slaepi they 
warm themselves by burning soma of the very grass. 
And even that is now and then taken away from them 
for feeding the cattle of officials on tour. (Shame). Such 
is the condition of the people to whom the honorable 
members of the Viceroy’s Oounoil said that an increase 
of 12 annas a year in their burthens would not mean, 
any serious hardship 1 Do you think, gentlemen, such 
members would be appointed to the Oouncil if the people 
ware allowed atiy voice in their solaofcion ? (No, no, neuer) I 
And even if they were by soma mistake, once appointed, 
would they not be scornfully rejected at the next election ? 
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(Yes, pes.) Bub such men are appointed at present, to the 
great disgust of the people and the people are forced 
•to submit to their legialatorship. (Prolonged cheering) • 

I fear, gentlemen, I have taken up boo much of your 
time, and I won’t detain you any longer. I hope I 
have made it clear why we pray the Government to 
allow the people the privilege of electing at least half of 
"^fae members of the Council men whom the people 
•esteem and confide in by reason of their loving sympathy 
with them in all their sorrows and joys. And I earnestly 
hope the Government will no longer delay granting U8 
this simple rightful privilege, which while conducing 
greatly to our happiness, will not fall to add to the 
strength and glory of British rule in India. Gentlemen, 
I heartily support this resolution. (Oheers), 



A FEDEKAL SYSTEM OF GOYEKNMENT 
FOR INDIA. 


The followin<} is from a note prepared for the' 
Decentralisation Commission early in 1908 1 — 

There are eight major Provinces in British India 
which are administered by separata Provincial Govern* 
menba. The administration of the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay is vested in a Governor- in *Oounoil, - 
whose powers and duties are regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Bengal, the United Provinces, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, the Punjab and Burma are administared by 
Lientenant-Governors. The Oentral Provinces are still 
tinder the charge of a Chief Oommissioner. 

The Governor-General in Council is the fmal 
authority responsible for the finances and administration 
of the country. * But the actual work of administration 
is divided between the Government of India and the 
Local Governments.' The Government of India, that is 
to say the Governor- General in Council, retains in ifce 
own hands all matters relating to foreign relations, the 
defences of the country, general taxation, currency! debts 
and tariffs, pOBfij' telegraphs and railways. Ordinary 
internal administration, the assassmant and collection of 
the revenues, education, medical and sanitary arrange- 
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^raeots, and irrigation, building and roads fall to the share 
of fcha Provincial Governmaaba. Bub in ail bhesa mabbers- 
the Governmenb of India exercises a general and 
conabaub conbrol. It lays down lines of general policy 
and bests their applioabion from the adminisbrabion 
reports, which are, as a rule, annually submitted bo ib, of 
the main deparbmenta under the L:)oai Governments. 

• Besides the conbrolling officers for departments which ib 
directly adminisbara, such as Railways, Posb Office,. 
Telegraphs, the Survey of India, Geology, it employs a 
number of inspaobing or advisory officers for those 
daparbmanbs which are primarily lefo to the Laoal 
Governments, including Agriculture, Irrigation, Eorests, 
Medical, Education and Arohseology. Nob only does ib 
receive, and, whan necessary, modify, the annual budgets 
of the Local Govarnmenbs, but every new appointmeno. 
of importance, every large addition even to minor estab- 
lishments has to raoaiva its speeifis sanction, with the 
■pracbioal result that no new daparcura in adminisbrabion 
can be uadaetakau without its preliminary approval. 

* Outside Madras and Bombay the approval of the 
Governor-General is necessary to the appointment of 
soma of the moat important officers of the Ffovinoial 
administration.’ ‘ In ail provinces, questions of policy 
or of special importance are submitted for the orders of 
the Governor-General in Council, and the financial 
powers of the Local Governments are limited by definite 
and strict rules.' That is to say ‘ the Local Governmenba 
are merely delegates of the Supreme Government, and 
exercise financial and other functions subject to its-, 
approval and control.’ 
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The Governnaenfi of India oondsiers itself the 
master of the entire revenues of the whole of British 
India. Up to the year 1870, each of the Local Govern- 
ments used to present to the Governor-Genera! in 
Oounoil, its estimates of expenditure during the coming 
twelve months. The Governor-General in Oounoil, after 
comparing these collected estimatas with the expected 
revenue from all India, granted to each Local Govern- , 
ment such sum.s as could be spared for its local sorvices. 
The evils and disadvantages of this system led Lord 
Mayo to introduce a system of financial decentralisation. 
After undergoing several modifications, this has now 
developed into the system of g'aasi-parmaneufi settlements 
irjtroduoed in 1904. Certain heads of revenue have been 
declared to be wholly Imperial, certain others to be 
wholly Provincial, the revenues of other heads are to be 
shared between the Imperial and the Provincial Govern- 
ments in certain proportions. These sathlemanks are to 
be permanent only In the sense that they shall not be 
subject to revision at the end of fixed periods, But the 
■ Government of India has reserved to itself the power to 
revise the settlement of any or all Provinces at any time 
whenever necessity may demand it. The Government 
of India will be the sola judge of such a necessity. The 
Local Governments will have no voice in the matter, nor 
have the Local Governments any potential voice in deter- 
;mmit)g the terras of these settlements. These arc based 
on no just or equitable principle. The Government of 
India laid down certain rules, and applying them to the 
actual figures, it was found that she .aggregate Provincial 
expenditure represented rather less than one-fourth of the 
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whole, while the Imperial expenditure, which includes the 
army and 'the home charges, was in excess of three- 
fourths, These proportions have accordingly been taken 
as the basis of the division of revenue between Imperial 
and Provinoial, though numerous adjustments have beeU' 
made to meet certain difficulties. This fairly represents 
the present position of the Provincial Governments both 
• as regards the general administrative and financial power 
■“ which they enjoy under the Supreme Governmant. 

The system described above has served to establish 
political unity and uniformity of administration through 
out the Indian Empire. It has contributed to tbs expan- 
sion and the development of that Empire. The Govern- 
ment of India has commanded the financial resources of 
the whole country, and has used those resources a great 
deal too liberally for Imperial purposes. Ic has not 
devoted an adequate share of these resources to promote 
the moral and material progress of the people. The result 
has \)e8n that the condition of the people as a whole 
contrasts very unfavourably with the splendour of the 
Empire. The injustice of the' existing arrangement is 
patent from the fact that while for many years . 
the Government of India has been revilling surpluses 
some of the Provinces which have contributed largely to 
those surpluses, have been living on subsistence allow- 
ances, The very fact that the aggregate Provincial 
expenditure which has to provide for the whole of the 
ordinary internal administration, the, aaseasmenfc and 
dolleodon of revenue, for education, medical and sanitary 
arrangements, buildings and roads, in all the Provinces 
of India, represents rather less than one-fourth of the- 
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whole, while Imperial espenditure, which includes the 
-Army and bhe Home Obarges, is in excess of bhrae- 
fourfehs, makes ib sufiSclenfely clear fehab unless the 
exiabing arrangements are radically changed, sufficient 
provision cannot be made for promoting the most vital 
inberasts of the people. 

The eighb major Provinces of India are equal in 
exbeub of area and populabioo to several large counfarias* 
of Europe. Burma k ahoub the size of Sweden, with 
nearly twice its population ; Bengal (undivided), though 
slightly smaller in size than Burma, contains nearly 
eight tinaas as many inhabitants, and about twice as 
many as Eranee ; Madras has nearly as large a popula- 
tion as the United Kingdom ; Bombay approximates 
in area to bhe United Kingdom, though its population 
-is much smaller ; bhe United Provinces contain many 
more souls than Austria-Hungary : the Central Provin- 
oea including Berar, cover almost as large an area as the 
■ United Provinces with thirteen millions of people : and 
the Punjab, only a slightly smaller area with twenty 
million. His Majesty’s Government in England and 
the Government of India have recognised that each of 
these Provinces is large and important enough to require a 
. separata Provincial Government. With the exception of 
the Oanbral Provinces, each has bean given its separate 
legislative Council ; each has its independent system of 
administration, of civil and criminal justice, its separate 
departments of education, of medical and sanitary 
arrangements, and of public works. It ia high time 
that each of these Governments which are responsible for 
the weal or woe of the many millions committed bo their 
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<jare, should ba givan a larger measure of botih adminis- 
trabive and financial power. » 

A MORE RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

To bring this about the unitary form of government 
which prevails at present should ba converted into the 
federal system. The Provincial Governments should 
^jeasa to be mere delegates of the Supreme Government, 
but should ba made semi-independent Governments. A 
similar proposal was, I believe, put forward before the 
‘Government about the time when Lord Mayo deter- 
mined to invest Provincial Governments with a share of 
financial responsibility in order bo minimise the evils of 
over-centralization. 

‘More than one of his predecessors,’, says Sir 
William Hunter, ‘ had arrived at a similar conclusion, 
and indeed one school of Indian statesmen had gone so 
'far as bo advocate the almost complete financial indepen- 
dence of the Local Governments. This school would 
•surrender to each separata administration the revenue 
raised within its territories, on the single condition of a 
rateable contribution for the expenditure common to the 
Empire, such as the army and the public debt. Unfortu- 
nately their scheme was nob adoped. I venture to 
think that if it had been adopted, Provincial Governments 
would have bean able to devote vastly greater sums to 
promote the moral and material progress of the people 
entrusted bo their care, than they have actually been 
able bo do. However, the progress in adminisbrabion 
which has been achieved during the last bhirby-saven 
years, makes it easier bo adopt the scheme now, and the 
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neoeasifcy for doing so has beooma greabar. This- 
will nob in any way impair or injuriously affeoli bhO' 
unity of the Bmpira. The Government of India should 
retain in its hands, as at present, all matters relating 
bo foreign relations, the defences of the country, currency,, 
debt, tariffs, post, telegraphs and railways. It should 
continue to receive all the revenue and receipts derived 
from heads which are at present called ' Imperial.* To 
meet the ordinary Imperial expenditure which will not 
be mat by these receipts, it should require the various 
Provincial Governments to make a rateable contribution 
based on a definite and reasonable principle. Having 
secured this, the Govetnmeab of India should leave the 
Provincial Governments perfect freedom in levying and 
spending their revenues as they may consider best in the 
interests of the people. It should exercise its power of 
imposing additional general taxation in any Province, 
only when it has to meet any extraordinary expenditure, 
and when the Province or provinces ooiioernad have 
refused to give the assistance required. This will impose 
a very much-needed and healthy check upon the 
spending tendencies of the Government of India, and 
riake it possible for the Provincial Governments to retain 
in their hands, and to devote a fair proportion of their 
revenues to promote the well being of the people. 

The expenditure of the Government of India Is 
terribly overgrown, particularly in the military depart- 
ment, and it is devoutly to be hoped that there will be a 
reasonable reduction made in it. Until this is done the 
Provinces may have to contribute almost the same 
amount that they have to do at present, But it is not 
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unreasonable io hope that that expenditure may bo 
somewhat curtailed in the near future, in view of the 
convention made with Buasia and the alliance made with 
Japan, 

CONSTITUTION OF THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, 

^ If increased administration and financial powers are 
to be given to Provincial Governments and the general 
control which the Government of India exercises over 
them even in matters which have been entrusted to them, 
is to be removed, it is highly desirable that their character 
and constitution should be improved. Bombay and Madras 
are governed by a Governor in Council, which consists 
of two members. It is desirable that two more members 
should be added to that Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, and it has been recently stated that the 
Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy have 
expressed their willingness to appoint an Indian as a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General. The recommendation, therefore, to have two 
'Indians as Members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor in Council in Madras and Bombay has both 
reason and a kind of precedent in support of it and will, 
I hope, be accepted. 

A GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL FOR THE UNITED 
PROVINCES. 

The United Provinces are the second of the larger 
Provinces of India. Though they cover a smaller area than 
Madras or Bombay, they have a population of 48 millions,. 

S 
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■whereas Madras and Bombay have a populafeion of only 
38 miilious ami 19 millions, raspecfiivaly. So far back a8 
1883, bha Oharber Aeb of that year direcfced bhab uha 
Presidency of Forb William in Bengal should be divided 
into bwo disfiinQu Prosidanoios, one Co be styled Che 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and Che oChar, Che 
Presidency of Agra. The same Act provided fchaC ” Che 
Executive Governmenbof each of the several Presidencies* 
of Forb William in Bengal, Fort Saint George, Bombay, 
and Agra shall be administered by a Governor and three 
Councillors.” 

But the new Presidency of Agra was never fully 
constituted, chiefly because of financial diffioulbies ; and 
two years later an amending Act empowered the 
Governor-General to appoint a Lieutenant-Governor 
instead for the North-Western Provinces, and to declare 
and limit his authority. 

The financial position of the Government is however, 
■ever so much batter now than it was in 1833. And 
taking into account the vast changes that have ooourrad 
during the bhrea-quarbars of a century that have ' since 
elapsed, it seams to me that these Provinces should no 
longer be kept out of the benefit of being governed by a 
Governor in Council who should be a stabasmaa of rank 
and axperieuee, and should, as a general rule, be appointed 
fresh from England. The Indian Civil Service has no 
doubt produced some Governors of great ability and 
power, like Sir Antony Mao Donnell, who have attained 
greater suooasa and distinobiou as rulers of men than has 
fallen to the lot of many Governors. The door of appoint- 
ment should be open to men of such exceptional ability 
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lin tha service. Bat, as I have said before, the appoint- 
■menfc should, as a rule, be made from among sfcafcesmen 
of rank and experience in England. If the selection is 
.properly made, a gentleman coming fresh from the free 
atmosphere of England is likely to infuse something more 
of that sympathy which his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales graciously wished to see more largely diffused 
in the Indian Administration, than is generally to be seen 
-at present. 

If a Governor in Gouncil is appointed, tha Board of 
Revenue should be abolished, and two senior Members of 
tha Civil Service, who are at present appointed members 
of tha Board of Revenue, should be appointed as tha 
Councillors of the Governor. It would be desirable that 
one of tha two Councillors should, as is the case in 
•Bombay, be taken from tha Judicial branch of the 
service, and the other from the Executive branch. In 
■addition to these, there should be two Indian Councillors, 
in the Executive Council. The advantages of having 
Indians of ability and experience in the Executive 
•Councils of the different Provinces ..will be very 
.great. The executive Government composed of Europeans 
only, whether they be members of the Civil Service 
or not, is not always able to correctly understand or 
appreciate the feelings and wishes of the Indiana, and is 
thus led to commit mistakes which could, and would 
be easily avoided if it had timely and trustworthy advice. 
As the people of India are awakening to a new conscious- 
ness of their rights and privileges, and will endeavour 
more and more to realise them, tbe importance of tha 
presence in the Executive Council of Indians of ability 
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and infcegrifiy who may be able to oorraciily intierpret 
thair views and acfciona to the Government, cannot be 
exaggerated. 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

In order that the increased administrative and 
financial power should be axaroised by the Provincial 
Governments to the greatest benefit of the people, it is 
neoessary that the number of the rapresaofiatives of 
the people in the Legislative Oounoil should be increased 
and that shey should have the power to propose amend- 
ments to the budget, and to divide the Oouncii upon suoh 
amendments, as also upon any motions which they may 
think it fit to bring forward. Half the members of Oouncii 
should be elected, ono-fourub nominated by Government, 
and one-fourth officials. The Governor should have the 
right of vetoing any resolution arrived at by a majority 
of the Oouncii, This will secure a better administration, 
financial and general, than is possible without it, Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that "good 
finance cannot be attained without intelligent care on 
the part of the citizens. The rules of budgetary legis- 
lation are serviceable in keeping administration within 
limits ; but prudent expenditure, productive and equitable 
taxation, and due equilUbrium between income and outlay 
will only be found when responsibility is enforced by the 
public opinion of an active and auiigfafrened community." 
Provision should, therefore, be made for the adequate 
repreaentation of such public opinion in the Legisla- 
tive dounoil, and in order to make that opinion effeotiva 
for good, the repreaentathes should be given a real voice 
in the discussion of the budget. 
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The proposals I have made above apply fco all the 
■eight major Provinces of’ India, It may be said that 
the Central Provinces and Berar, vphioh are under a 
Chief Commissioner now, should not be given fcbe same 
kind of Government as is proposed for the large regulation 
Provinces. But the population of the Central Provinces 
is larger than that of Burma, which is placed under a 
Lieutenant-Governor and, in my opinion, the smallest of. 
these eight Provinces is large enough to require the kind 
of Government that I have proposed for the largest of 
them. 


THE COST. 

As regards tlie cost of my proposals, official salaries 
range excessively high in India, and there ought to be a 
-ourtailmant of them. At any rate, in making the new 
appointments that will have to be made if my proposals 
are accepted, a reasonably lower scale of salaries ought 
to be prescribed. But even if that is not done, I believe 
that the improvement in administration which will result 
will more than compensate for any increase in expendi- 
ture. 
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I 

At the request of the Editor of the “ Indian Bevisio 
Tandit Malcsviya contributed the following to the 
Symposiim 071 the Beform Froposals published in the 
Dec&7nh&r Humber of 190S. 

Tfaa people and the Government have both to be 
oongrabulabad on the proposals of reform whioh have 
been pat forward by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. The reforms have been oonceived in 
a truly liberal and praiseworthy spirit. Tbey will, when 
carried out, mark the beginning of a new era, full of hope 
and promise for the future. His Escallenoy the Viceroy 
and Lord Morley are entitled to our lasting gratitude for 
the statesmanlike wisdom and courage which they have 
shown in formulating these proposals. They are also 
entilfced to our gratitude for having published the proposals 
to give the public a full opportunity of expressing their 
opinions regarding them and making further suggestions. 

I have hopes that the reforms will be made still more 
liberal and beneficial before they take their final shape. 
The Government are to be particularly oongratulatad 
upon deciding to create a non-official majority in the 
Frovincial Councils. I venture to say that they should 
have adopted the same course in regard to the Supremo 
Oounoil. It would be quite safe and wise to do so* If», 
however, that must be postponed for the future, then- 
the proposals of His Excellency the Viceroy to have an 
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equal number of official and non-official members in his 
Council should afc least: be accepted. 

The proposed reforms mark the second great triumph 
of the Congress movement — the first having been the 
passing of the Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

II 

’ Pandit Malaviya seconded the following resolutio'f^ 
at the twenty ‘third Indian Natio?ial Congress held at 
Madras in December 190S: 

This Congress desires to give expression to the deep 
and general satisfaction zvith which the Peform proposals 
fornmlated in Lord Morley’s despatch have been received. 
throughout the country ; it places on record its sense of the 
high statesmanship which has dictated the action of the 
Govemmezit in the matter and it tenders to Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto its most sincere and gratef ul thanhs for 
their proposals. 

“ This Congress is of opinion that the proposed 
expansion of the Legislative Councils and the ezilarge- 
ment of their powers and functions ^ in the appointment of 
Indiazi members to the Executive Councils with the creation 
of such Councils where they do fiot exists a?id the further 
development of Local Self-Government, constitute a large 
and liberal instalment of the reforms needed to give the 
people of this country a substantial share in the manage- 
ment of their affairs and to bring the administration into 
closer touch loith their wants and feelings. 

“ This Congress expresses its confident hope that the 
details of the proposed Schema will he zvorlced out in the 
so- me liberal spirit in which its main provisions as out- 
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lined in the Secretary of State's despatch have been 
conceived," 

In doing so ha said : — 

Mr, Obairman, and brofcher-dalsgafces, — While the 
eloquent voice of my estaamed friend is still ringing in 
your ears, it Beams presumptuous on my part to try to 
address you on tha same subjeot ; but duty has to be 
done ; it can naifibar be delayed nor abandoned. I crave 
your mdulgenoe for a few minutes in which I will try 
to explain the position of the Congress. I am sure we 
ara all of one mind in expressing our sincere appreciation 
of the liberal and praiseworthy spirit which has dictated 
the action of the Government of India and which has 
inspired the proposals of reform which they have 
focmulatad. I am sure we feel warmly grateful and we 
feel that they have dona us a real service in formulating 
these proposals. Therefore, gentlemen, it is that there 
is such an unanimity among all Congressman in expres- 
sing our gratitude to Lord Morlay and Lord Minto for 
the services they have dona to India, for the statesmanlike 
wisdom, oourage, and coolness they have shown in 
formulating these proposals and in persevering with them. 
Gentlemen, it is a day upon which not only we have to 
congratulate ourselves, but it is one on which the great 
Boglish nation has to be largely congratulated. Twenty- 
three years ago, when the Congress met for the first time 
in this great city, our late lamented countryman, Baja Sir 
T. Madhava Eao, speaking as Chairman of the Bacep- 
tion Committee, said that the Congress was the soun- 
dest triumph of British education and a crown of 
glory to the British nation. {Cheers,) Gantlsmon, indeed 
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the Oougress hag bean such a triumph of Brifcigh 
atSmiuistrauion aud crown of glory to tha British nation. 
You may remambar that nearly fifty years ago when 
Her Majasty the Queen of England assumed direoli 
control of the Government of India, in that year thera 
was a great deal of discussion in Parliament as to tha 
system of Govarnmant to be introducad in this country. 
During tha debate member after member got up and 
■expressed Ghe desire that India should be governed on 
the most liberal principles. I will nob weary you by 
reproducing many extracts from those speeches, but I 
will remind you of what Mr. Gladstone said. Speak- 
ing on the subjeot ha said “bhara never was a more 
practical writer than Mr. Kaye, and ■ in bis history ha 
says : — tha admission of the natives of India to tha 
highest office of State is simply a question of time.” 
And thera is another name entitled to great weight in 
this house. Mr. Halliday says : — “I believe that our 
miason in India is to qualify tha natives for governing 
themselves.” 

Other speakers spoke in the same strain and the 
Proclamation that was issued subsequently by Her 
Majesty promised definitely that all tha privileges that 
her English subjects enjoyed would be extended to her 
Indian subjects as they received education and gained 
■more experience, qualified themselves for tha discharge 
of duties which they will be called upon to discharge, 
'Gentlemen, it took many years before these exoallent 
ideas were put into action. ■ But a beginning was made 
very shortly after tha Proclamation. You know how 
the Councils Act of 1861 had provided that Indian 
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members should be appointed to the Yiearcy’a Gouncil. 
Under that provision Indian members wore appointed, 
but that measure of reform was not suffieient. When 
the Congress met in 1885 it formulated a definite 
scheme of representation of the people of India in the 
Oounoila of H. B. the Viceroy and in the Local Oounoils. 
The Congress expressed its earnest belief that the 
representation of the people of India in the Coun- 
cils was essential for the good administration of the- 
country. Gentlemen, at that time the Congress laid 
down a scheme and that scheme is one which wa have 
yet to see realised in its full measure. In 1886 the 
Congress expressed the opinion that half the members of 
the Supreme Legislative Council should be elected, 
one-fourth should he officials and one- fourth should be 
nominated. It expressed the same opinion with regard 
to the Provincial Councils. It also asked for powers of 
interpellation, for discussing the budget, for moving 
resolutions, in fact a complete scheme was formulated' 
in 1886. That same scheme was repeated in greater 
fullness in 1889 when the late Charles Bradlaugh ad- 
dressed the Congress meeting at Bombay. Gentlemen, 
in those early years the gentlemen who spoke to this 
resolution were men who had occupied most eminent 
positions in this country. The late Mr. Justice Teiang 
(Cheers), Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji (Loicd and 'Prolonged 
cheers), Sir S. Subramania Aiyar (Cliefin'?), Mr. Bardley 
Norton, Mr. George Yule, Pandit Ajodhya Nath, — men 
like these had most earnestly mpported tho f-'npo'^alR 
■uhich the Congress bad put forward, that half the 
members of the Supreme Council should be elected, one- 
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fourib should be officials and one-fourfcb nominated. So 
alsc| in the oasa of Provincial Councils, That was the 
view which the Congress put forward again and a gain j . 
that is the view which the vast majority of our educated 
countrymen hold at this moment to be a sound view. 
Wa believe that the time baa come whan, nob onl 5 r in 
the Provincial Councils, but also in the Supreme Council} 
lialf the members at least should be elected represen- 
tatives of the people. (Hear, hear.) That being on 
view, if we coma forward to offer our unstinted and 
grateful support bo the proposals of Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto, it is not that we feel that the country is nob 
prepared bo havo that measure of reform carried out in 
respect of the Supreme Council, it is not that we feel 
that the need for reform is less urgent or is less pressing 
than it was 25 years ago, during which we have gained 
esperience by being members of Council and by working 
other institutions — it is not that the need for it is less 
pressing now ; but, we feel that we should continue bo 
act in the wise and sober spirit which the Congress has' 
from the very first displayed in receiving the pro- 
posals of the Government {Cheers.) We asked that half 
the members of the Legislative Councils should be 
elected ; that was in 1885-86 ; yet when the time came 
for the introduction of the Indian Councils Act, we were 
content bo receive a very much smaller instalment of 
reform, We feel to-day as we felt in 1886 and 1889 tbafc 
half the number of the members of the Viceroy’s Council 
at least should be elected by the peopla ; yet we are pre- 
pared to receive the instalment of reform which the 
Government are pleased to put forward for our acceptance. 
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Now, gentlemen, I only wish to point out— I refer 
to it beoausa thara is an idea iu some oirclos, not only 
in England, but here, that wa are reoaiving more than 
aver We asked for. Thera is an idea abroad, and 
agitation has bean sat on foot probably under the im- 
praagion that Lord Morlay and Lord Miuto ara under 
the influanca of ganarous and liboral instiuota giving to 
ua mora than what wa asked for, or what is naoded* 

■ in cha intarasts of the country. Nothing of the kind. I 
have told you and I will give you the reftsona very 
briefly in order to show the value of the support which 
the Gongraas is randering to the Government in accept- 
ing tha proposals, I want to tall you how urgent is the 
need for reforming the Supreme Oounoil in the way the 
Oongreaa has advocated and how beneficial will *be the 
results not only for the people but also to the Govern- 
ment. I will refer to only one or two instances. 
Gentlebaen, you know above all things the Government 
of India like all other Governments require the good 
will and moral support of the people over whom 
Providence has placed them to govern. That good will 
is a more valuable asset than all the armies which any 

‘Government has. English statesmen have always re- 
cognized that it is so. Mr. Gladstone said so; Lord 
Motley said so ; and every liberal and far-sighted states- 
man has acknowledged that to be the true view even in 
the case of India. In order to retain the good-will of 
the people there is nothing more important than that 
tha Government of India should be able, to conduct the 

■ administration of the country with a sol© eye to the good 
-of the people. They said in 1858 ‘‘we want to govern 
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India for India and nob to please the party here, and 
must adopt principles which will be thoroughly accept" 
able and intelligible to the people of India." You know 
that the Government of India as they are constituted, 
are to a great extent under the thumb of the Secretary 
of State, and that the Secretary of State, is under the 
thumb of the War Office, If you have a good Secretary 
af State, even he cannot always protect your interests. 
I will refer to the question of the Military burden im- 
posed on India. Government of India after Government 
of India have fought against the injustice of imposing 
the Military charge upon the Government of India. We 
owe them our deepest thanks for the attitude they have 
adopted in this matter; yet they found it difficult to get 
justice done to India. In the matter of cotton excise 
duty, who does not know that the Government of India 
will not have imposed that unjust taxation if they had 
been left to themselves ? If the Government of India 
cannot, by reason of position that they occupy in the 
economy of the British Bmipire, always command or 
exercise that independence which is needed bo protect tbe- 
interest of this country, what can be more reasonable in 
the interest of the Government of India themselves than 
that they should have a larger noeasure of support from 
the representatives of the people in the Oouneil ? If 
there were half thie body of the Council composed of 
elected representatives of the people, . if they recorded 
their opinions in clear and certain bones, the Govern- 
manb of England would probably have hesitated a 
great deal more before they imposed either the military 
burden dr such an impost as the cotton exercise duty- 
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upon Siha people of India. Yafe, whafi ia the rasulb ? 
Dtiara ia any amounti of iU'faeUnf^ caused in i/he oouuury 
by the impoaision of such unjasfi burden- Therofora in 
libo inberoslis of sound adminisbrabion ibaelf, it will be an 
advantage bo have half bha number of membora bo be 

■ alaotod represenbativaa of the people. 

Look at the question from the point of view of the 
people, TUere is the question of Irrigation v. liailways*. 
Times out of number, uot only raprasantativea of the 
people but soma of the highest officials of the Govarn- 

• rpant, no leas an authority than Lord Macdonell, praaid- 
ing over the i’amine Oommisslon, expressed the strong 
opinion that irrigation should receive more atfconbiou than 

■•railways. Yab whas do we find? The Governmenb of 
India are devoting more money bo build railways than 
to promote irrigation. So also in bha matter of Primary 
.Education; if you had elaobad raprosentatives in bha 
Oouncil their support would enable bhe Govarnmeat of 
•■India bo carry on bha administrabiou better and to the 
. greater aabisfaebion of bhe people and to bha stronger 
security of bhe British rule ; in that it w»li win the hearts 
and affections of the people. I have referred bo this to 

■ show that the need for the reform of the Supreme Council 
' is vary pressing and we teal that it is that wo oan 
.abandon it; yet as I bold you, we are prepared borucoiva 

she instalment of reform which bha Governmenb have 
puii forward, in a truly grateful spirit. That is a remark- 
able proof, I hope, of the way in which bhe action of the 
Government will be received by tho educated people of 
•India in all matbara where bba Government bake them 

• iuto their oonfidanoe. That shows that, if fchey had 
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^admztfeed iia feo fcha Supreme Oouneil, we should nofc run 
away witih mad ideas, pester them with mad ideas, but 
be reasonable and considerate in pressing for reforms in 
matters which promote the well-being of the 
■people and would not hamper them in any of their 
■actions. * 

I hope, having said that much, I n eed not taka up 
nfueh more tzma in dweiliag upon tha refornas. My 
■esteemed friend has done so, and the resolution very well 
summarises tha main features of the reform. There has 
not bean time enough to discuss all the proposals, but 
there are one or two points which are matters of 
importjznco, which I crave your indulgence to say aoma- 
tbing about. Tue most important is about the ques- 
tion o£ the appointment of Executive Members in the 
Councils. We are thankful to the Government of India 
■ and to Lord Morlay that they have decided to appoint 
Indians as Members of tha Executive Councils. That 
again is a prayer which the Congress had been repeat- 
ing year after year for a long time. Certainly it must 
be a matter of great satisfaction to Congressmen that 
so many of their recommendations have been accepted 
by Govorumant. But, gentleman, with regard to this 
matter, there is a suggestion which it is important to 
make, Lord Morley has said that he proposed to taka 
powaz.'S under tha Act which is to be introduced into 
Parliament to appoint an Indian Member bo the Executive 
Council of tha Viceroy and of the Provincial Government. 
’I beg to suggest and hope that the Congress is of one 
mind in this matter— -that the powers should not be 
merely taken to appoint a member whan the Secretary 
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oCSfiafce may iike, but fcbafe it should ba providad for iu 
the Statute (Hear, hear aiid cheers.) There is auy 
amount of reason in support of this suggastioa, I will 
refer you only to incidents to show that the need for it 
is urgent. You remember, gentlemen, as a rule, it is our 
experience that whan matters are not provided for in the 
Statute, when they are left to the will and pleasure, to 
the particular idiosyncraoias or to the generous mstin»'!t 
of a particular representative of His Majesty who may 
for the time control the destinies of India, the reforms 
are not always carried out as the interests of the country 
demand that they simuld be. When the Councils Act 
of 1861 was under discussion in Parliament a question 
vjas asked by Mr, Bright, and in answer bo that ques- 
tion the then Secretary of State said that a member of 
Council would be able bo propose a resolution bo any 
question . of revenue precisely as they oouid in the 
House of Commons. That was said in 1861, yet not 
once was this privilege exercised. It was not put in the 
Statute, it was therefore nob recognised as a thing which 
ought to ba brought into practice and it was not brought 
.into practice. I will give you another instance. In the 
matter of appointment of Indian members of Council no 
man could have used more strong, more emphatic, clear 
and binding language than was the language used by Sir 
Charles Wood iu discussing that measuro. Suggestions 
had bean made by several members that that Act should 
provide that a certain proportion of the members of 
Council should ba In«lians. That suggestion received the 
support of a good number of members, but then in 
answer it was pointed out by Sir Charles Wood that, 
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while he agreed iio the desire fchab ifc should be so, ha 
tihoughij fehafe itf was not: neeesaary to make a provision in 
the Sfcafcufce. And mark.febe language. he used. The first 
ground was that he wanted to regard Indian members as 
being equal to other members in the Counoils of the 
Empire. “ It had been said” said Sir Charles Wood^in 
the course of that discussion “that their great object ought 
to be to obliterate the distinctions between the conquerors 
and the conquered in India. Now, that was precisely the 
policy which he wished to carry into effect. Those 
Bills distinctly provided that the natives should be 
employed in the Legislative Councils as well as in^ the 
highest judicial Courts, and in the moat important exe- 
cutive offices. The same spirit ran through the whole of 
them — the spirit which animated that policy which Lord 
Canning had been most successfully carrying out, and 
which, he believed, with his honourable friend would 
afford the best security for the pevmananoa of our rule, 
for it would make the highest class of natives, as well as 
those of lowest degree feel that their own good was 
bound up in the continuance of our sway. Ha believed 
that was the beat mode of consolidating and prepetuating 
our dominion in that country. He might observe, how- 
ever, that he had not thought it at all desirable 
to name the natives expressly in the measure. He held 
the law of perfect equality (mark you equality ?) before 
Her Majesty’s subjects without distinction of race, birth,, 
or religion, and he would not do anything wbioh*could lead 
to the supposition that he doubted for a moment the 
existence of that principle. Ha had never admitted that 
there was any distinction between any of the subjects of 
the Queen, whatever might be their differences of birth,. 
3 
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of race, or religion. That was the spiribion'febe oocasion 
of her assuming the direofc Government of India ; and 
that was the principle which would continue to actuate 
him in all his adnoinistrabive measures.” 

Nobler language was never used in explanations 
of intentions of Her Majesty’s ■Proclamation. There 
never could be a clearer determination shown to employ 
Indians to the highest executive fofiioes. This was 
uttered in 1861 ; we are now in the year of Grace 
1908 and not a single member has been appointed 
either to the Executive Council of the Viceroy or to 
any of the Local Governments, It may be, I have no 
doubt you will agree, that Sir Charles Wood was 
prompted by the same generous instinct which prompts 
Lord Morley. I believe in Lord Motley's firmness and 
determination to introduce reforms. I believe, so was 
Sir Charles Wood. It may be that a member may be 
appointed to-day. There is no guarantee that a 
member will be appointed time after time to the Exe- 
cutive Councils unless provision is made for it in the 
Statute, I therefore beg to suggest, I hope the Congress 
is of one mind in this matter, that there should be 
statutory provision for^the appointment of not only one 
Indian bub at least two in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and the Executive OounoUs of Governors. 
{Loud cheers.) 

There is only one other matter which involves a 
question of principle, {The President at this stage 
sounded the gong.) I am sorry I have exceeded the 
time ; it is an old sin of mine ; but the matter is of 
importance. I hope I shall satisfy yon that I am nob 
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'"fiaking up your feime useleasly. There is one other 
importiant question, that of class representation which 
we cannot afford bo overlook on such an occasion. 
Now, genblamen, I believe naysalf and a vast majority of 
educated, that there are no conflicts of interests among 
Indians as Indians. In 999 out of every 1,000 matters, 
the interests of Hindus, Muhammadans, landholders and 
merchants are all the same. We are governed by the 
-game taxation ; whatever misfortunes befall the country, 
we have to share them, together. Therefore I cannot 
>.see the need, I beg respectfully to say of having such 
class representation as has been given a prominent place 
in the Eeform Soheme. voice, 'there are certain ques- 
-tiohs'.) There are questions ; it is perfectly right, but 
these questions do not come before the Legislative 
"Oounoil either of the Viceroy or of the Local Govern- 
ments. 

In matters of religion, in matters of faith and wor- 
-ship different sects may work apart, though not with 
hostile feelings ; but in matters secular their interests do 
■not conflict. Their interests aye not interests of one 
class against the other. However, if they do, let us 
consider what the proposals are, (Here the speaker’s 
attention was again drawn by the President bo the 
time limit. The speaker apologised and promised to 
finish soon and resumed bis address). Now, gentle- 
men, I was going to say in the matter of class represen- 
tation, Lord Morley’s proposals, so far as they go, are 
excellent, Thera has been expressed a desire in some, 
.quarters that there should be provision made to enable 
members of separata communities to vote apart from 
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otiheF membera, that; there ought to be a number of 

members in eaoh community, who could sit in the ooun- 
oila. That will work manifestly injuriousiy to one oom- 
muniby at least in Upper India. In my own Province, 
the United Provinces, there are 1,246 elected Council- 
lors of whom 436 are Mussalmans. According to the 
proportion of population only 225 will be entitled to sit 
if the rule suggested were adopted, At present, there- 
fore, I think, gentlemen, we should leave Lord Morley’s 
proposals as they stand in this matter and not ask that 
any different principle of representation should be 
introduced. I will not take up any more of your time. 
Let nobody be under the delusion that the reforms are 
final. We must receive them with grace, with warm 
gratitude. We must hope for more and more. 

Hot enjoyment and n ot sorrow 
Is out destined end ot way. 

But to act that eaoh to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 

Only by the kind dispensation of an all-kind Pro- 
vidence and by the help of Government which Provi- 
dence has placed over us, we are to achieve that measure 
of Self-Government for vfbich expression has been given, 
by the beat Indians during the last 25 years. [Loud and 
prolonged eheers.) 
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Th& following is the full text of the PresidentiaT 
address delivered at the Indian National Congress held at 
Lahore in 1909 ; — , 

Brother- Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
Whan I racaived intimation in a rather out-of-the- 
way placa in the mofuasil where I was engaged in pro.- 
fassional work, that some Congress Oommittaea had very 

■ kindly nominated me for election as President of the 
Congress, I wired, as there was no time to he lost in the 
matter, to my honoured friend Mr. Waoha, the General 
Sscretary of the Congress, to inform him that I was too 
weak from the effects of a recent illness, as I am sorry 
to say I still am, to be able to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of the high office of President of the 
Congress. I need hardly say, ladies and gentlemen, that 
it was not that I did not fully appreoiata the high 
honour which it was proposed to confer upon me. The 
Presidentship of the Congress, as has often been said, is 
the highest honour that can come to any Indian. Bat, 

■ I am sorry to confess, I was not cheered up by the 
prospect of receiving it, because I really believed that I 
did not deserve it. I knew how unworthy I was to 
occupy the chair which had been filled in the past by a 
auooession of eminently able and distinguished men who 

■had established their title to the esteem and confidence 
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of their countrymen long before they were called on tc 
preside over fihis graad na&ional as«ambly of India. 
Besides this general conaidorauiou, I had prasent to my 
mind tha special fact that I would ba required tc 
fill tha chair which Cougreaaman all over the country 
and the publio at large had been expecting w6uld 
ba graced by that distinguished countryman of ours who 
towers above others by his commanding ability and 
influence, I need hardly name Sir Phero;iashah Kehta ; 
and I felt that the election of a humble soldier from the 
ranks as I am, to step into the breach created by tha 
retirement of such a veteran leader, could but deepen the 
already deep disappointment and regret which has been 
felt all over the country by his resignation of this office. 
In addition to all this, I could not forget that with the 
exception of a single short speech, I had never in my life 
been able to write out a speech, and I could not expect, , 
especially when there were hardly six days left before 
me to do it, to liable to write out anything like an address 
which is expected from the Presidential chair of the 
Congress. But, ladies and gentlemen, all my objections 
expressed and implied, were over-ruled, and such as I ’ 
am, I am here, in obedience to the mandate issued under 
your authority, to sorvo you and our motherland as beet 
I may, relying' on the grace of God and the support of 
all my brother-Congreaaraen. This fact cannot however 
diminish, it rather deepens, tho gratitude which X feel 
to you for tha signal honour you have conferred upon 
me in electing me your President at this juncture. 
Words fait me to express what I feel I thank you for 
it from the bottom of my heart. You will agree with 
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me when I say that no predleoaaaor of mine ever stood 
in need of greater iudulgence and more unstinted support 
from the Oongress than I do. I trust you will extend 
it to me with the same generosity and kindly feeling 
with which you have voted me to this exalted office. 

Messes. Lalmohan Ghosb and E. C. Ddtt. 

Before I proceed to deal with other matters, it is my 
painful but sacred duty to offer a tribute of respect to 
the memory of two of the past Presidents of the Congress 
and of one distinguished benefactor of the country whom 
the handof death has removed from our midst. In the 
death of Mr. Lalmohan Ghoaa we mourn the loss of one 
of the greatest orators that India has produced, Of bis 
matchless eloquence it is not necessary for me to speak. 
He combined with it a wonderful grasp of great political 
questions, and long before the Congress was born, be 
employed his great gifts in pleading the cause of his 
country before the tribunal of English public opinion. 
The effect which his eloquent advocacy produced on the. 
minds i^f our fellow-subjects in England was testified to 
by no less eminent a man than lohn Bright, the great 
tribune of the English people. To Mr. Lalmohan Ghosa 
will always belong the credit of having been the first 
Indian who made a strenuous endeavour to get 
admission into the great Parliament of England. It 
is sad to think that his voice will not be heard any more 
either in asserting the rights of his countrymen to 
equality of treatment with their European fellow-subjects 
or in chastening those who insult them, after the 
manner of his memorable Eaoca speech. 
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Even more poigoaab and profound has been the 
regrafe wifch V7hich the news of the deafch of Mr. Bomash 
Ghandra Dabfc has been reoeived bhroughoub the oounfcry. ^ 

Mr. Dubb baa had bba glory of dying 'in harness in febe 
aervioa of bis mobberland. Ib is nob for me bo dwell 
bare on varied and high afcbaiamanba and of bha 
various aobivibias of a life which was so richly diabin* 
guiabad by bobh, Time would nob parmib of my 
referring do Mr. Dabb’a work on bbe Daceubralisabioa 
Oommission or in Baroda, or bo his numerous oon- 
bribubions bo liberabure, hiabory and economics. But 
I oannob oraifa bo manSion bis eonbribubions bo bha verna- 
cular liberabure of Bengal. Mr. D.ibb recognised wibh 
bbe true insigbb of a s&abesman bhab bo build up a nabion 
lb was necessary bo oreabe a national liberabure, and he 
made rich and copious oonbribubions bo bhe vernacular of 
bis province, An able adminisbrabor, a sagacious sbabes- 
man, a disbiagnishad scholar, a gifbed poab, a charming 
novelisb, a deep sbudanb of Indian hiabory and economics, 
and, above all, a passionabe lover of his counbry who 
unibed bo a noble pride and deep reverence for ibs glorious 
past, a boundless faibh in bha possibiUbies of iba future, * 

and laboured incessantly for its raalisabion up bo the last 
momenba of his life, Mr. Dubfe was a man of whom any 
country might be proud. (Ghaers.) Ib was no small " 

I i tribute to his work and worth bhab bhab pabrtob-prince 

; ' iba Gaekwar, chose him for his adviser, and found in 

him' a man after his heart. Grievous would have been 
the loss of such a mao at any time ; ib is a nafcional 
calamity bhab be should have been baken away from us | 

ab a time when his country stood so much in need of his I 

sober counsel and wise guidance. f 
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Death of Lord Bipon. 

Lasli bufi not the least do we mourn the Jobs of the 
■ greatest and most beloved Viceroy whom India has 
known, — I need hardly name the noble Marquis of Eipon. 
Lord Bipon was loved and respected by educated Indiana 
as I believe no Boglishman who has ever bean connected 
with India, excepting the father of the Indian National 
•Oongreaa, Mr, Allan Octavius Hume, and Sir William 
Wedderburo, has bean loved and respected. Lord Eipon 
was loved because ha inaugurated that noble scheme of 
Local Salf-Govarnmant which, though it has never yet 
had a fair trial, was intended by his Lordship to train 
Indians for the vary best form of government, namely, a 
government of the people by the people, which it has 
been the proudest privilege of Englishmen to establish 
in their own land and to teach all other civilised nations 
to adopt. He was loved because he made the most 
courageous attempt to act up to the spirit of the noble 
Proclamation of 1858, to obliterate race distinctions and 
to treat his Indian fellow-subjects as standing on a 
looting of equality with their European fellow-subjects, 
Ha was respected because he was a , 

Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear, 

He was repeobad because ha was a God-fearing man, 
■and showed by his conduct in the exalted office he filled 
as Viceroy of India, that ha believed in the truth of the 
teaohiug chat righteousness exalbeth a nation. Ha was 
loved because be was a type of the noblest of EngUsbrnen 
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who have an innate iove of justioe, and who wish to see 
the blesaings of liberty which they themselves enjoy 
extended to all their fellow-men. Educated Indiana 
were deeply touched by the last instance of his Lord- 
ship’s desire to befriend the people of India, when he 
went down to the House of Lords from his bed of 
illness in the closing days of his life, to support Lord' 
Morley’s noble scheme of Eeform and to bid the noble 
Lords who were opposing some of its beneficent 
provisions to be just to the people of India. It is a 
matter of profound grief that such a noble Englisbnjun 
is no more. Apd yet the Marquis of Eipon lives, and 
will ever live in the grateful memory of generations of 
Indians yet to come. (Cheers). 

Truly has the poet said ; — 

“ But strew his ashes to the wind 
Whose voice or sword has served mankind, 

And is he dead whose noble mind 
Lifts thence on high ? 

To live in minds we leave behind 
la not to die.” 

Mikto-Mobley Eepobms. 

Ladies and gentlemen, among the mfti:!y subjects o£ 
importance which have occupied attention during tho year, 
4be foremost place must be given to the Eegulations which 
have been promulgated under the scheme of Congtitutionat 
Eeform for which the country ia indebted to Lord Morley 
and to Lord Minto, That scheme was published a few days 
before the Congress met last year in Madras. It was 
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■hailed fcbroughoub the counbry with deep gratitude and 
delight. And nowhere did this feeling find warmer - 
espression than at the Congress. The Begulations, on 
the other ha.nd, which were published nearly five weeks 
ago, have, I am sorry to say, created widespread 
disappointment and dissatisfaction, except in the limited 
circle of a section of our Moslem friends. The fact is of*, 
bourse deplorable. But no good will be gained and 
much evil is likely to result from ignoring or belittling itj , 
or trying to throw the blame for it on wrong shoulders. 
The interests of the country and of good Government wil! 
be best served by trying to understand and bo explain the 
reason for this great change which twelve months have 
brought about in the attitude of the educated Indians. 
The question is, are they bo blame for nob bailing tbe- 
Eegulabions with the same feelings of tiiankfulness and 
satisfaction with which they welcomed the main outlines 
of the scheme, or have the Regulations so far deviated 
from thp liberal spirit of Lord Morley’s despatch as to 
give the educated classes just causa for disaatisfaotion ? 
To obtain a full and satisfactory answer bo this question 
it is necessary to recall bo mind the history of these 
reforms. And this I propose to do as briefly as I can. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it was the educated class in • 
India who first felt the desire for the introduction of 
Self-Government — the government of the people through 
the elactad representatives of the people — in India. This 
desire was the direct outcome of th.a study of that noble 
literature of England which is instinct with the love of 
freedom and eloquent of the truth that Salf-Govarnmenfe 
is the best form of government. To my honoured- 
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friend Babu Sarandranath Banerjee, whom we ara 
so pleased fco find here fio*day, growins* older and older in 
years but: yob full of the enfehuaiasm of yonfch for bhe 
set vice of bhe mobhariand, — bo Babu Surondranabh will 
ever belong bhe oredib of having been among the very 
•first, of Indians who gave audible expression to that 
desire. (Chaers.) It was he and our dear deparbad brother 
Mr. Anauda Mohan Bose who esMabiiahed bha Indian 
Assooiabioa of Calcutha in 1876, with bhe object, among 
others, of agitating for the introduction of a systam of 
representative government in India. This desire was 
greatly strengthened by the deplorable acts of omission 
and commission of Lord Lyfcbon’s administration, to 
which, by bhe way, the administration of Lord Curzon 
bore in many respects a striking family resemblance. 
The discontent that prevailed in India towards the end 
of Lord Lytton’s Yioeroyalty was but slightly exceeded 
by that which prevailed at the close of Lord Oiirzon's 
regime. The overthrow of the Oonaervative ministry 
and the great Libera! victory of 1880 was consequently 
hailed with joy by educated Indians, as they read in it 
an assurance of relief from the effects of Lord Lytton's 
maladministration and a promise of the introduction of 
libera! measures in India. Public expression was given to 
this feeling at a great meeting held in Calcutta at which 
in che course of an eloquent speech our friend Babu 
Surendranath uttered the following pregnant words : — 

“ The question of representative government looms not in the 
far-o5 discauoa. Educated India is beginning to feel that bhe time 
has oome when some measure of Salf-Goveramanfc mighb be con- 
ceded to the people. Canada govocna itself. Ausbralta governs 
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itself. And surely it is anomalous' that the grandest dependency 
of England should continue to be governed upon wholly difierent 
principles. The great question of rapresencativa government will 
probably have to be settled by the Liberal party, and I am sure it 
will be settled by them in a way which will add to the orediti and 
honour of that illustrious party and will be worthy of their noble 
traditions.” 

This feeling was not confined to Bengal. About the 
same time a remarkable paper was published in my own 
province, the then N.W. Provinces, by the late Pandit ' 
Lakahmi Narayan Dbar in which he strongly advocated 
tbs introduction of representative government in India. 
The Liberal party did not disappoint India, and it could 
not, as it was then under the noble guidance of that 
greatest Englishman of his age, Wiliiana Ewart Gladstone, 
who was one of the greatest apostles of liberty that the 
world has known. Mr. Gladstone never rendereid a 
grater service to this country then when he sent ouft 
Lord Eipon as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
(Cheers). His Lordship’s advent at the end of Lord 
Lytton’s Vioeroyalty proved like the return of a bright 
day after a dark and chilly night. His benign influence 
was soon felt. Discontent died out, and a new hope, 
a new joy soon pervaded the land. India rejoiced to find 
that her destinies were entrusted to the care of a Viceroy 
who regarded her children as his equal fellow-subjects and 
was righteously determined to deal with them in the spirit 
of Queen Victoria’s gracious Proclamation of 1868. Lord 
Eipon studied the wants and requirements of India, ■ It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that bis Lordship had taken 
note of the desire of educated Indians for the introduction 
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■of t)be prinuiple of Self-Government in India, holding ovi- 
deutily with Macaulay and a whole race of liheriil-miudad 
EugUehmen that ‘*no nation can be perfectly wall- 
governed till it is competent to govern itself." Lord Bipon 
inaugurated his noble scheme of Local Self-Govern- 
ment, not primary as he was careful to point out in his 
Basolution, with a view to any immediate improvement 
in administration, bub chiefly '’aa an inatrumeut of 
political and popular education" which was to load in 
course of time to Self-Govarnmanb in the ad- 
ministration of the provinces and eventually of the 
whole of the Indian Empire. Lord Bipon also triad 
to disregard distinctions of race, colour and creed 
aud appointed Indians to some of the highest posts 
in the country. His measures were intensely disliked 
•by a large body of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
official and non-ofifioial. And when he endeavoured 
subsequently, by means of what is known as the Ilbert 
Bill, bo place Indians and Europeans on a footing of 
equality in the aye of the law, the storm of opposition 
which had long been brewing in Anglo-Tndia burst 
against him in full force. It was not an opposition 
to the Ilbert Bill alone, but, as his Lordship himself 
told Mr. Stead not long ago, to the aoheme of 
Local Self-Government and to his whole policy 
of treating Indians and Europeans as equal fellow- 
subjeetfi. Barring of course honourable exceptions, 
our European and Anglo-Indian fenow-subjeobs arrayed 
themselves in a body not against Hindus alone, 
nor yet against the educated classes alone, but against 
Hindus, Mahomedans, Christians, Parsis, and all 
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Indians alike, making no exception in favour of either 
the Mahomedans or the landed aristocracy. It was the 
educated class then, who organised the Indian National 
Congress with a view to pronaote, nob the interests of 
•any class or creed, but the common interests of ail 
Indians irrespective of any considerations of race, creed 
or colour. Not the worst enemy of the Congress can 
point to even a single Easolution passed by it which is 
opposed to this basic principle of its existence, 
to this guiding motive of its action, (Hear, hear), 
Indeed no such Eeeolution could be passed by it as 
the eradication of all possible race, creed or pro- 
■vinoial prejudices and the development and consoli- 
dation of a sentiment of national unity among all 
sections of the Indian people was one of the essential 
features of the programme of the Congress. This Congress 
of educated Indians put forward a B^form of the Legis- 
lative Councils in the forefront of its programme, because 
it was not only good in itself but it has the additional 
virtue as the late Mr. Yule happily put it, of being the 
best of all instruments for obtaining other Beforms that 
further experience and our growing wants might lead us 
to desire. I respectfully drew the attention of the 
'Government to the poverty of vast numbers of the popu- 
lation and urged that the introduction of representative 
institutions would prove one of the most important prac- 
tical steps towards the amelioration of their condition. 
The Congress also pressed for many other Beforms, 
among them being the employment of Indians in the 
higher branches of the public services and the holding of 
•Bimuifcaneous examinations in India and England ta 
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faoilifcafce the admission of Indiana into the Indian Oivil- 
Service. Instead of weleominff the Coogreaa aa a most 
useful and loyal helpmate to Government, the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy unfortunately regarded it as hostile 
to Government. The Anglo-Indian Press, with some 
honourable exoeptions, railed at it as if its object was to 
overthrow the British Government. Owing to this hosti- 
lity of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and of the Anglo- 
Indian Press, which is generally regarded as tho mouth- 
piece of that bureaucracy, tjha bulk of our Mahoiaodan 
fallow-subieobs held themselves aloof from the Oongrtiss; — 

I say the bulk, we have always had the benefit of the 
co-operation of a number of patriotic men from amoug-st 
them. And for fear of offending tlte same body of Anglo- 
Indian officials, the landed aristocracy also as a body 
kept itself at a safe distance from the Congress. 

It is sad to recall that aa the Congress continued to 
grow in strength and influence, some of our Mahomedau 
fellow-subjects of the Aligarh school and some members 
of the landed -aristocracy came forward openly to oppose 
it. Notwithstanding, however, all the opposition of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, notwitbstandijsg also opposi- 
tion of our Mahomedan fellow-subjeots and tiie indiffor- 
enca of the landed aristocracy, the eduoated middle 
class continued to carry on the good work they had 
begun- They soon found a powerful champion in the 
late Mr. Bradlaugh, and achieved the first victory of tbs 
Congress when, as the direct result of its agitation, the 
Indian Councils j\od was passed in 1893 and the Legis- 
lative Councils were reformed and expanded. (Cheers). 
The attitude of the bureaucracy towards the educated 
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class did nob, however, show any change^for the batfeer. 
In fact fehair dislike of them seemed to grow as they 
oonbinued to agibaba for farther Eeforms. And lest 
they might displease the ofdcials, our Mahomedau 
faliow-subjeafcs, as a body.Sooatiriuad no hoid themselves 
aloof from the Oongress and never asked for any Eeform 
in the eoustifcution of the Government. So also the 
landed classes. The educated middle class, the men 
of intellect, character, and public spirit, who devoted 
their time to the study of public questions and their 
energies to the promotion public good, felt however that 
the jSaforma which had been effected under the Act of 
1892 still left them without any real voice in the ad- 
ministration of their country. They found that that 
administration was not being conducted, in the best in- 
terests of the people of the country ; they found that 
iboontinuad bo be conducted on extravagantly costly 
lines ; they found that the level of taxation was main- 
tained much higher than was necessary for the purposes 
of good administration ; they found that the Military 
expenditure of the Government was far beyond the 
capacity of the country to bear, and they ware alarmed 
that there was a heavy and continuous increase going 
on year after year in that expanditura ; they found that 
an excessively large portion of the revenues raised from 
the people was being spent on what we may call Imperial 
purposes and a vary inadequate portion on purposes 
which directly benefit the people, such as the promotion 
of general, scientific, agricultural, industrial and technical 
education, the provision of medical relief and sanitation ; 
they found' that the »mo8t earnest and well-reasoned 
i 
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represeuiiatiions of ishe Ooagress fall flafc upon iiha ears of 
feba bureaucracy which was in power ; and the couvlofjion 
grew in them that their eouacry oouid never be weli or 
justly governed until the sohenia of oonstitutional Reform 
whiou the Oongreas had Huggesdedat its Very first session 
was carried out in its endiraty. (Hear, hear.) 

At this stage came Iiord Ourjioa to India. On 
almost every question of importance he adopted a policy 
the very reverse of that for which educated Indians had 
for years bean praying. He showed unmistakable hosti- 
lity to the educated class in India, and ha is rasponsibla 
for having greatly fostered it among soma of his country- 
men whom he has left behind in power. His attempt 
to lightly explain away the pledges solemnly given by 
the Sovereign and Parliament in the Proclamation of 
1858 and in the Act of 1833, his officialising Universities 
Act, his overt attack upon Lcoal Self-Givernmant, and 
last, but not the least, his high-handed Partition of 
Bengal in the teeth of the opposition of the people of 
that province, filled the oup of discontent to the brim, 
and deepened the conviobioa in the minds of educated 
man that India could never be well or justly governed, 
nor could her people be prosperous or contented until 
they obtained through their representatives a real and 
potential voice in the administration of their affairs. 

This conviction found the olearaat and most 
emphatic expression in the Oongreas which mat 
in Calcutta in 1906. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
revered patriarch of the educated oommumity, (cheers), 
speaking with the knowledge and axperiauce horn of a 
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^ife-Iong study of tba defacts and shortcomings of tha 
sxisting system of administration and oppressed with tha 
thought of tha political and economic evils from which 
•India has bean suffering, declared in words of burning 
convictiioa that “ Self-Government is the only and chief 
remedy. In Self-Government lies our hope, strength 
and greatness.’’ Mr, Dadabhai did not urge that full- 
idadged representative institutions should at once be 
introduced into India. But ha did urge, and the whole 
of educated India urged through him, that it was high 
time that a good beginning were made — “ such a syste- 
matic beginning as that it may naturally in no long time 
develop itself into full legislatures of Self-Government 
‘like those of the self-governing colonies.” (Hear, hear.) 

Happily for India, just as had happened at the end 
of Lord Lython’s administration, there was a change at 
the close of Lord Ourzon’s reign, of the ministry in 
England and the Liberal Government came into power. 
The faith of a large body of educated Indians in the 
efficacy of constitutional agitation had been undermined 
by the failure of all tha efforts of the people of Bengal, 
made by prayer and petition, to avert tha evil of the 
partition. But Mr, John Morley, who had long been 
admired and adored by educri5ad Indians as a great lover 
of liberty and justice, happily became Secretary of State 
for India, and tha hearts of educated Indians began to 
beat with tha hops that their agitation for a real measure 
of Self-Government might succeed during the period of 
his office. Our esteemed brother Mr. Gokhala was ap- 
pointed its trusted delegate to England by tha Oongraaa 
which mat at Benares and over which ha so worthily 
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pr6Ri(l0<3, fco urge fib© more pressing proposals of Eaform 
ou'the ahfcenfciou of bhe aufeboribies there. Wbat esoelient 
work our friend did in Bagland, how he pressed the 
urgent neeassity and the entire reaaonabianess of the 
Beforms auggeatad by the Oougreas and prepared tha 
minds of the men in power there to give a favourable 
eonsideration to our proposals, it is not for me hare to bell. 
In the meantime, gentlemen, our fibaral- minded Viceroy, 
Lord. Minto, who found himself face to faoa with the 
legacy of a deep and widespread diHcontenb which bia 
brilliant but unwise predecessor had left bo him, bad 
taken a statesmanlike note of the signs of the times an i 
tha needs of the country, and had appointed a Committee 
of bis Council to consider and report what changes should 
be introduced in the existing system of administration 
to make it suitable to altered conditions. 

Ladies and ggntioman, up to this time, up to the 
beginning of October 1906, our Mahomedan fellow* 
subjects did not trouble themselves with any quostians of 
Eeforms in tha system of administration. But there 
were soma members of the Indiaa bureaucracy who were 
troubled with tha thought that the lib;?rai’minded 
Viceroy seriously contempiatad important coastitutional 
changes in ibut syetom, and the> knew shat tha Suiuos- 
man who was at the helm’ of Indian affairs io England 
was the high priest of libaraliBm. They saw that there 
was every danger, from their point of view, that the 
prayer of the educated olast^ for the Eaform and expanaiaa 
of the Legislative Councils on a liberal basis, might be 
granted. They frankly did nab like it. And it was at 
this time that our Mahomedan fellow* sub jeebs of the 
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Aligarh saboo! were roused from febeir apathy aud 
indifferenoe. They suddenly developed an infeeresfe— and 
an eseeasive infcerasfi too — in politics, A Mahomadan 
deputation was soon got up and waited on Lord Minto ! 
It elaimsd that Mahomedans were politically a more 
important community than other communities in India, 
and that they were therefore entitled to speoiali 
consideration and even preferential treatment. I 
regret to say it, gentlemen, but it is my duty to say 
it, that the concession which His Excellency the 
Ticeroy was persuaded to make to this utterly 
unjustifiable claim in his reply to that deputation, has 
been the root of much of the trouble which has arisen in 
connection with these Eaforms. The bureaucracy had 
however gained a point. The proposals for Reform 
which ware formulated in the letter o! Sir Harold Stuart 
dated 24bh August, 1907, gave abundant evidence of the 
bias of that body against those who had agitated for 
Reform. The proposals for the spaetal representation of 
Mahomedans contained In it, tended clearly to set one 
religion against another and to counterpoise the influenca 
of the educated middle class. The proposals for the special 
representation of landholders, who bad never asked to 
ha treated as a separata class, also had their origin evident- 
ly in the same kind of feeling. So also the proposals 
for creating Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 
‘Those proposals met with a general eondemaaiion from 
thoughtful man all over the country, excepting, of course, 
some among the landholders and the Mahomedans. 
They could not meet with a welcome because they did nob 
deeerva it. (Hear, bear.) 
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-Lafiar on the Governmaut of India revised iiheir* 
provisional schema in the ligSib of the eriiictsms passed 
upon iii, and with some importaufi modiiieasions submit" 
tad it to the Secrafiary of State for India. Lord Morley 
did not share the bias of the bureaucracy against the 
educated class, — it would have been as strange as sad if 
he did. He recognised that they were an important- 
factor, if not the most important factor, who deserved 
consideration. In his speech on the Indian Budget in 

1907, his Lordship obsarvisd : “ You often hear men talk 
of the educated saotioo of India as a mare handful, an 
infinitesimal fraction. So they are in mimbers, But it 
is idle — totally idle — to say that bnis infiaiteaimal frac- 
tion does not count. This educated section makes all 
the difference, is making and will make all the differanos.' 
His Lordship appointed a Gommiicae of his own Council 
to consider the schema which the Government of iudia 
had submitted to him, and after receiving its report- 
framed his own proposals which -were puhiished in 
the now famous Despaoch of tiie 27ijii November, 

1908. His Lordship had indeed accepcad the sub- 
stantial part of bis Excelleuey the Viceroy's scheme, 
but he. had iibaraUaed it by the important changes 
he had made in it into a practically new scheme. 
The proposals for the Imperial and advisory Councils 
which had been condamnad by educated India were 
brushed corLMiiouioualv aside, Thu Provincial Lsglaia- 
tiva Councils were to have a majority of nan-official 
members, who ware to be, vvith vary few exceptions, elect - 
ed and not nominated members. His Lordship had 
already appointed two distinguished ludiann m mambere- 
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of his own Oounoil. Indiana were to ba ap- 
pointed to the Exacubiva Council of fcha Governor- 
General of India and of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay. Similar Executive Councils ware to be estab- 
lished, with one or more Indian members in them, in 
the other large provinces, which were still ruled by 
Lieutenant-Governors. Under a schema of Decentrali- 
sation, Municipal and District Boards ware to be vested 
with increased powers and responsibilities and to ba 
freed from official control. The causa of Local Self- 
Government was to receive an effectual advance. Its 
roots were to be extended deep down into the villages. 
Taking full note of the various interests for which repre- 
sentation had to ba provided in the enlarged Councils, 
Lord Morley suggested a scheme of electoral colleges 
which, as was rightly claimed, was as simple as any 
scheme for the representation of minorities can be. It 
was built up on a system of a single vote, and fully 
avoided the evils of double and plural voting. It was 
equally free from the other objection to which the 
original proposals were open, viz,, that they would 
set one class against another. It gave the power to 
each section of the population to return a member 
in the proportion corresponding bo ibs own proporbion 
bo the total population. This scheme, as w;e all know, 
was received throughout the country with feelings of 
great gratitude and gratification. An influential deputa- 
tion composed of the representatives of all classes of the 
people wained upon Hia Excellency the Viceroy to 
personally tender their thanks for it to him, and through 
him, to Lord Morley. Did the educated class lag behind 
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aoy other. classes iu welcoming the scheme ? Did the 
feelings of grateful satisfaction find a %varmar expression 
anywhere than in the speech of my honoured pradaeassor 
in ojffiea, who speaking in refereneo to It exclaimed that 
“ the time of the singing of birds is come and the yoica 
of the turtle is heard in our laud ?” The Congress unani- 
mously passed a resolution giving expression to the deep 
and general satisfaction with which the Eoform propos« 
ais formulated iu Dord Morley’s despatch had been 
received throughout the country, and it tendered its moat 
sincere and grateful thanks to his Lordship and to Lord 
Minto for those proposals. It expre-sasd the oodfidenb 
hope at the same time that the details of the proposed 
scheme would be worked out in the same liberal spirit 
in which its main outlines had been conceived. This 
unfortunately has not been done, and a vary important 
part of the scheme has been so modified as to give just 
grounds of complaint in a large portion of the country. 

INDIANS IN EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

Now, gentlemen, the feature of the Reforms which 
most appealed to the minds of educated Indians was the 
proposal to appoint Indiana to the Esecubivo Councils of 
the Governor-General of India and of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the proposal to oreate similar 
Councils in the other large provinces of India, which 
were plaood under Lioucenanb-Governors, She most 
unmlafeakahle proof of this fact was found in the thrill 
of grateful safcisfaobiou which passed all over tbs country 
when the an noun cement was made of the appointment 
of Mr, Satyendra Prasanna Sinha as a member of the 
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'Viearoy's Oounoil. And I bake fehis opporfeunifcy of 
tendering our moat cordial thanks for that appoiniiment 
•both to Lord Minbo and to Lord Morley (Oheers). That 
arpoinbtnenb has afforded the best proof of the desire of 
both their Lordships bo obliterate disbinobions of race, 
creed and colour, and to admit Indians to the highest 
offices under the Grown for which they may be qualified 
and it has bean most sincerely and warmly appreciated 
as such by thoughtful Indiana throughout the country. 
Our friends in Bombay and Madras will soon have the 
satisfaction of finding an Indian appointed bo the Execu- 
tive Oouneila of the Governors of their respective provin- 
ces. And thanks bo the large-hearted and liberal support 
given to the proposal by Sir Edward Baker, our brethren 
in Bengal too, will shortly have the satisfaction of 
seeing an Executive Council established in their province 
with an Indian as one of its members. But, gentlemen, 
the people of my own provinces — the United Provinces, 
and of the Punjab, of Baabern Bengal and Assam, and 
of Burma have been kept out of the benefit of the un- 
doubted advantages which would result by the judg- 
ment of the Lieutenant-Governor being “ fortified and 
■enlarged " in the weighty words of Lord Morley’s des- 
patch, “ by two or more competent advisers, with an 
official and rasponaibla share in his deliberations,” Wa 
in she United Provinces had looked eagerly forward bo 
having an Executive Oounoil created there at the same 
time that one would be established in Bengal. Hindus 
and Mabomedans, the landed aristocracy and the 
•educated classes, were unanimous in their desire to see 
OTch Councils established, Bombay with a bopulation 
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of only 19 millions, Madras with populafilon of only S? 
millions, have each long enioyed tha advantage of be- 
ing governed by Governor in Oounoil. The United 
Provinces which have a population of 48 miilionfl have 
been ruled all these many years and must! yet continue 
to ba ruled by Lieutenant-Governor 1 Bengal, the popu- 
lation of which exceeds the population of the United 
Provinces by barely 3 millions, will have the bfnfdifc of an 
Executive Council. Nob so the United Provinces ; nor 
yet Eastern Bengal and Assam which Imva a population 
of 31 millions, nor the Punjab which has a population 
somewhat larger than that of the Presidency of Bom- 
bay ! This is unelearly unjust, and the injustice of lb 
has nowhere been more keenly felt than in my own 
Provinces. 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

The people of the United Provincas have special 
reasons to feel aggrieved at this decision. So far baidc aa 
1833, section 56 of the Charter Act of that year euactad 
that the Presidencies of Port William in Beogal. Fort 
Sb, George, Bombay and Agra shall ba administered by 
a Governor and three Councillors. But this provision 
was suspended by an Act passed two years later mainly 
01 the ground that the same would ho attended with a 
large increase of charge.” The Act provided that 
during such time as the execution of the Act of 
1833 should remain suspended, it would he lawful 
for the Governor- General of India in Council to 
appoint any 8,ervant of the East India Company of 
ten years ’ standing to the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. When 
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tha Chariier Aofe of 1853 was passed if: still contemplated 
the creation of the Presidency of Agra under tha Act of 
1833. Those enactments have never been repealed. In 
tha long period that has elapsed since 1833, the provinces 
have largely grown in size and population by the annex- 
ation of Oudh and tha normal growth of population. . 
The revenues of the Provinces have also largely increas- 
ed. If the objacbion that tha creation of an Executive 
Oounoil would be attended with a large increase of charge 
was at any time a valid one, it has long ceased to be 
so. The Provinces are not so poor that they cannot 
afford to bear tha small increase in expenditure 
which the new arrangement will involve. They have 
for years been making larger contributions to the 
Imperial exchequer than tha sister Provinces of 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal. On the other hand, the- 
arguments for tha creation of such a Oounoil have been 
growing stronger and stronger every year. Tha question 
was taken up by tha Government of India in 1867-68- 
but unfortunately tha discussion did nob lead to any 
change in the system. Tha eminent author of Indian 
'Polity ^ whose views on questions of Indian administration 
are entitled to great respect, strongly urged the introduc- 
tion of the change fifteen years ago. Wrote Generaj,. 
Ohesney : — ■ 

“In regard to administration, tha oharge (the North-Westara 
Provinoea) is as important as Bengal, It comprises 49 districts 
as against 47 in the latter, nearly twice as many as in Bombay,, 
and more than thrice the number of districts in Madras, and 
every consideration which makes for styling the head, of the 
Bengal Government a ^Governor, applies equally to this great. 
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province. (This was said when Bengal had not; been partieioned.) 
Here also, as in Bengal, the Governor should be aided by a 
' Counoil.” 

Sir George Ohesney wenfc on to aay : — 

“ The amounfe of buslnesa to be transacted here is beyond ? be 
capacity of a single administrator to deal with properly, 
while the province has arrived ar a condition when the vigour and 
impulse to progress which the rule of one man can impart, may be 
filly replaced by the greater continuity of pciloy which W(3uld bo 
secured under the administration nf a Governor aided, by a Council. 
So far from tho head of the administration losing by the change-- 
not to mention the relief from the pre.ssure of work now impoped 
on a single man, and that a great deal of business which has now 
to be disposed of in his name by irresponsible Secretaries would 
then fall to bo dealt with by members of tho Goveruraaut with 
recognised .authority — it would be of great advantage to tho 
Governor if all appointments and promotions in the public rervice 
of this ptf'Vinca, a much larger body th.an that in Madras and 
Bombay, were made in consultation with and on the ioint 
reaponsioility of oollaaguos instead of at his .sole pleasure.” 

The work of adnoinisferabion has very much inoreaKed 
since this was written. And we have it now on tht3 unim* 
psachabla testimony of the Eoyal Commission on Be- 
centralisation, who sabmisfeed their report early this 
year, that “with the development of the administration 
in all its branches, the growth of important industrial 
iutarests, the spread of eiducation and political anpira- 
tioufi, ;md tlio growing tendency oC the public to criticise 
the administration and to appeal to the highest Bseou- 
sivo tribunals, tho Lieutenant-Governors of the larger 
proviinjbS are clearly over burdened.” Sir Antony lirao- 
.I)enu.;ll who ruled over the United Provinces not many 
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years ago, eoulci aofj bear the strain of the work coa- 
tinuonsly for more than four years, and had to take six 
manths' leave during the period of his Lieutenant-Gover- 
norshin. The present Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinees also has, I regret bo learn, found it 
necessary to taka sis months’ leave at the end of only 
three years of his administration. And we have been 
surprised and grieved to learn that both Lord Mac- 
Donneli and Sir John Hawatt have opposed the creation 
of an Eseoubiva Gounoil for the United Provinces. The 
Daoenfiralisation Oommiasion did not however rest the 
case for a change in the asisting system on the sole 
ground that the head of the province was ovar-burdene'd 
with work. They rested it on a much higher ground. 
They rightly urged that “even if a Lieutenant-Governor 
could dispose of all the work demanding consideration at 
tUb hands of a Provincial Government, we think that 
suoh powers are too wide, to be expediently entrusted to 
one man, however able ar zealous.” And they unani- 
mously recommended tba establishment in the larger 
Provinces of India, of a regular Oouucil Government, 
suoh as obtains in Bombay and Madras, improved with, 
the addition of an Indian member to them. Lord 
Morlay was pleased to accept this recommendation with- 
the important modification that the head, of the Provinces 
should continue to be a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ; and though wa did not approve of this modifica- 
tion, we were content and thankful that a Gounoil 
Government should be introduced even in this 
modified form. But even that has been withheld 
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from 113, and tiho high faopo3 fehafe had been raised 
have naturniij’ given plaoa to a currospoadingly il«ep 
disappoinSmenfe, Tharo is a widespread belief in my 
Provinces tihafe if our Lieubenaafe-Govarnor had nofc 
been opposed iio the proposal in qiioabion, t.ho Pro- 
vinces would have had an Eseculiive Council jusli as 
Bengal will soon have, And fcha faoD has furnished a 
sferiking inshanca of She dieadvanliagea of leaving vibal 
questions which affect 6he well-being of 48 millions of 
people to be decided by the judgmant of a Hingle 
individual, however able and well-moaning ho may be, 
(Hoar, hear.) 

Gentlomau, this is nob a more sentimental griovanoo, 
with ua. We find that bho Presidanoioa of Madras and 
Bombay which have had the benefib of being governed by 
a Govarnor-in-Oouncil have made for greater progress in 
every mafcber which affeoba bho happiness of the people 
than my own Provinces. And a conviction has gainad 
ground in the minds of all thoughtful men thab the 
Provinces will have no chance of coming abreast even of 
Bombay and Madras until fehey have a Government 
similar bo that of those Provinces, so that there may be 
a reasonable continuity of policy in the admiaisferablon 
and the proposals of the Provincial Governmonb may 
raooiva greater consideration than they do at presens from 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
Gentleman, the noble Lords and the members of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy — both those who have retired 
and those who are still in Siirvioe, who opposed the 
creation of an Executive Council for the United Provinces 
have I regrab bo say done a great diasotvlce bo the 
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‘oause of good Governnaenb by opposing this imporbanfc 
portion of tho soheoae of Beform. That opposition has 
caused deep dissatisfaction among the educated classes 
and has greatly chilled the enthusiasm which was aroused 
among them when the proposals of Lord Morley were 
'first published. I would strongly urge upon the Govern- 
ment the wisdom of taking steps to give an Executive 
Oouneil at as early a date as may be practicable, not 
only to the United Provinces bud also to the Punjab, to 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and to Burma. The creation 
■of such Councils with one or two Indian members in them 
will be a distinct gain to the causa of good administra- 
tion. It will afford an effectual safeguard against serious 
administrative blunders being committed, particularly 
in these days of repressive measures and deportations 
without trial. England is just now on the eve of a 
general election. But the elections will soon be over. Let 
us hope for the good of this country that it will result in 
bringing the Liberal Government again into power. 
Let us hope that in the result the House of Lords 
will boome somewhat liberal. Let us hope that 
soon after Parliament has been constituted again the 
Secretary of State for India, who let us also hope 
will be Lord Morley again, and the Governor- General 
of India in Council will be pleased to taka the 
earliest opportunity to create Executive Oounoila in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, by either getting the Indian Councils Act 
mo.iifiad. or by obtaining the assent of both the Houses 
of Parliament to the creation of such Councils under 
lihe provisions of the existing Act, (Cheers.) 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to make it clear here 
that we have no complaint whatsoever in this oonneotion 
either against Lord Morley or Lord Minto. We know— 
and we aoktiowladge it with sincere gratitude — that both 
the noble Lords did all that they could to get the original 
clausa (3) of the Bill passed as it had been framed. 
Wa know that we owe our discomfiture to the action 
of Lord Ourzon, who seems unfortunately for us 
to be afflicted with the desire of swelling the 
record of his ill services to India, and to the 
opposition of Lord Mao Donnell, from whom vpe of 
the United Provinces had hoped for support to our 
cause, and lastly, to fcfie regrettable attitude adopted 
towards the proposal contained in that clause by the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of our Provinces. I still 
venture to hope, however, that Sir John Hewott will be 
pleased to reconsider his position, particularly in view of 
the important fact that our sister province of Bengal 
also is shortly going to have, an Executive Council, and 
that is Honour will earn the lasting grathude of the 
people over whom Providence has placed him, and whose 
destinies it is in his power to mar or make, by moving 
the Government of India to take early steps to secure to 
them tho benefit of Government by s Council hi’^foro he 
r etires form bis exalted office. (Ghaera ) 

OIHE KliGULATIONS. 

Gentlemen, the question of the creation of Executive 
Councils affects, however, only particular provinoas of 
India ; but the Begulations that have been promulgated 
under the scheme of Eaform have given rise to even 
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more wi despread and general dissabisfaofcion. I will 
therefore now ask you to turn your attention to these 
Kegulations. We all remember that Lord Morley had 
put forward a most carefully considered scheme of 
proportional representation on the basis of population. 
We therefore regretted bo find that in the debate which 
took place on the Bill, his Lordship accepted the view 
that Che Mahomedan community was entitled on the 
ground of the political importance which it claimed, to a 
larger representation than would be justified by its 
proportion to the total population. Sis Lordship was 
pleased, however, to indicate the extent of the larger 
representation which be was prepared bo ensure to the 
Mahomedans after taking into account even their alleged 
political importance ; and, though the educated non- 
Moalem public generally, and many far-seeing men, 
among our Mahomedan fellow-subjects also, were and 
still are opposed to any representation in the Legislatures 
of the country on the basis of religion, yet there were 
several amongst us who recognised the difficulty that had 
been created by Lord Minto’s reply to the Mahomedan 
deputation at Simla, and were prepared not to demur to 
the larger representation of Mahomedans to the extent 
suggested by Lord Morley. We were prepared to agree 
that a certain amount of representation should be 
guaranteed bo them ; that they should try bo secure 
it through the general electorates, and that if they failed 
to obtain the number of representatives fixed for them, 
they should be allowed to make up the number by 
election by special Mahomedan electorates formed 
for the purpose. The Begulabions which have bean 
5 
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publishecS, bo waver, noli only provide fchafa lihay ahull 
aleefe liha number of rapraaaafeasivos which has been fixed 
for them ou a oonsideraUoa nofc only of tlsair proportion 
feo the liolial population bat also of fcbeir alleged poli oical 
imporfcanoe, by special eieofiorates creased for the purpoaot 
but they also paruait them to taka part in elections by 
mixed electorates, and tbereby enable them to Hauuro an 
excessive and undue rapreseobatioa of their particular 
community to the oxolusiou to a corresponding extent of 
the rapresentatives of other communities, The system 
of single votes which was an essential feature of Lord 
Morley’a Scheme has bean cast to the winds ; the 
injustice of double and plural voting which Lord Morlay 
tried to avoid has been given the fullest play. In my 
Provinces, and I believe in other provinces also, soma 
of my Mahomedan fellow-Hubjoots have voted in three 
places. So long as there was still a cnauue of getting 
the Government to increase the number of seats which 
were to ha specially reserved to them, our astute friends 
of the Moslem League swore that none of them would 
seek an election to the Gouooils by the votes of non* 
Moslems. When the Bagulafcions were passed, they lost 
no time in cancelling the Sesolution of their League, and 
put forward candidates to contest almost every seat for 
which elections ware to be made by mixed electorates. 
Members of Municipal and Biatrict Boards to whom the 
general franchise has been oonfined were elected or 
appointed at a timo when the Moslem League had 
not preached the gospel of separation. The electors 
did not than accept or reject a candidate on the 
•ground of his religion. Mahomedans therefore filled 
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■a far larger number of seafeia on Municipal and 
DisfcricS; Boards fehaa their proportion to the feoial 
population or their stake in the country would entitle 
them to hold. The result has been that in addition to 
the four seats specially reserved to the Mahomed ansi 
they have won two more seats in the United Provinces 
in the general elections, and these with the nominations, 
made by the Government have given them eight seats out 
of a total of 26 non-official seats in the legislature of the 
Province, where they form but one- sixth of the popula- 
tion ! This is protecting the interests of a minority with 
a vengeance, It looks more like a case of allowing the 
majority to be driven to a corner by a minority. What 
makes the matter worse, however, is that this advantage 
baa been reserved only to the favoured minority of our 
Mahomedan fellow-subjects. No such protection has 
bean extended to the Hindu minorities in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam. The Hindu minorities 
in the said two provinces have been left out severely in 
•the cold. And yet they are found fault wish ‘for cot 
waxing warm with ’ enthusiasm over the Baforms 1 
(Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, let us now turn to the question of the 
franchise. Direct representation has bpen giVan to Maho- 
madans. It has been refusad to non-Mahomedaus. All 
Mahomedans who pay an income-tax on an income of 
three thousand rupees or land revenue in t'ha same sum, 
and all Mabomedan graduates of five years’ standing! 
have been given the power to vote. Now I am not only 
not sorry bub am sincerely glad that direct rapresenbatioa 
.has been given bo our Mabomedan fallow-subjects and. 
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thaii tha franchise extanded to them is fairly iiberah. 
Indeed, no taxation vcifchoub representation being the car- 
dinal article of faith in the political creed of Englishmen, 
it would have been a matter for greater satisfaction if the 
franchise had been extended to all payers of income-tax,. 
The point of our complaint is that tha franchise has not 
similarly bean extended to the non-Mahomcdan subjects 
of His Majesty. A Paraee, Hindu or Ghristian who may 
be paying an income-tax on three iakhs or land revenue in 
the sum of three times three lakhs a year, is nob anbibled 
bo a vote, to which his Mahomedan feilow-subjact, who 
pays an income-tax on only three thousand a year or 
land re venue in the game sum, is entitled ! Hindu, 
Parses and Christian graduates of thirty years' standing, 
men like Sir Gurudas Bauerji, Dr. Bhandarkar, Sir 
Subramauia Iyer and Dr, Bash Behari Ghosh, have 
not been given a vote, which has been given to every 
Mahomedan graduate of five years’ standing f People 
whose sensitiveness has been too much sobered down 
by age may not resent this. But can it be doubted for a 
moment that bens of thousands of non-Mahomedan 
graduates in the country deeply resent being kept out 
of a privilege which has been extended to Mahomedan 
graduates ? It is to my mind exceedingly deplor- 
able that when the Government decided to give direst 
representation and a fairly liberal franchise to Mabo- 
medans, it did not also decide to extend them to non- 
Mahomedan a as well. 

Let us next consider the restriofeions that have been 
placed on the choice of electors in choosing candidatsa. 
In the Eegulations for Bombay and Madras, and in 
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ihosa for Bengal also, eligibility to a membership of a 
Provincial Oounoil has bean confined to members of 
■Municipal and Diabricfe Boards only. This is a novel 
departure from the practice which obtained for the 
last seventeen years under the Indian Councils Act 
of 1892, and I regret to think that it is a departure 
taken without a full consideration of its result. That 
result is moat unfortunate. It is acknowledged that 
the scheme of Local self-Government which Lord 
■Bipon introduced into the country, has nob yet 
had a fair trial. Lord Morley in his Despatch of last 
year took note of the fact that the expectations 
formed of is had not been realised and in explana- 
tion thereof his Lordship was pleased to say, adopts 
ing the language of the Basolution of 1882, that 
" there appears to be great, force in the argument 
that so long as the chief Executive officers are, as a 
matter of course, Chairmen of Municipal and District 
Committees, there is little chance of these Committees, 
affording any effective training bo their members in 
the management of local affairs or of the non-official 
members caking any - real interest in local business.’’ 
Eurtber on, His Lordship truly observed that "non- 
official members have nob been induced ho such an extent 
as was hoped to taka real interest in local business, 
because their powers and their responsibilities were not 
real.” Owing to this fact Municipal and District Boards 
have with a few exceptions hare and there nob attracted 
many able and independent members. The result of 
•confining eligibility as a member of Council to members 
■of Municipal and District Boards has therefore necessarily 
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been feo exclude a number oi man of ligbf; and leading in 
every, province,— excepting in mv own where, I am 
thankful to say, no auoh restriction has been made— from 
being eligible for elaotion. Under the operation of this 
short-visioned rule, in Bengal a number of the public 
men of the province were found to be ineligible for 
election ; and Sir Bdward Baker had to modify the 
Begulations within barely three weeks of their having 
bean published, to make it possible for some at least of 
the public men of his province to enter the Provincial 
Council. In Madras Sir Arthur Iiawley had to resort to 
the expedient of nominating wouie of the cx^mtinbers of 
the Legislative Council, as raemhers of IMunifri'vU and 
Pistrict or Taluq Boards in order to make them eligible 
as members of the Provincial Council under tho new 
Eegulations. In Bombay two ex*rnemberH of the Counoi! 
had to enter Municipal Boards, which they were only 
enabled to do by the courtesy of obliging friends who 
resigned their seats to make room for them, in order to 
qualify themselves for election to the Gounoil 

This does not, I.regret to say, exhaust the grounds 
of our objections to the Begulations. A property quali- 
fication baa for the first time been laid down in the ease 
of candidates for membership of the Provincial Councils, 
No such qualification is required of Members of Parlia- 
ment in England. None such was required In India 
under the Begulations which were in force for nearly 
seventeen years under the Indian Oouneila Act of 1832, 
No complaint was aver made that the absence of any 
such restriction on the choice of the electors, bad led to- 
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the admisaion of any underairabla person into any of febo’ 
Oonnoils. The possession of property or an income does 
not necessarily predicate ability, much less charaotier, 
and does not, by itself, secure to any man the esteem or 
confidence of his fellowman. No more does the absence 
of' property necessarily indicate want of capability to 
acquire it. It certainly does not indicate want of reepao- 
tabilifcy. The ancient law-giver Manu mentions five 
qualifications which earn for a man the respect of others. 
Says be ; — 

fira I 

q:gTR II 

(Wealth, relations, age, good deeds and learning are 
the five titles to respect ; of t^ese each succeeding quali- 
fication is of greater weight than each preceding one.] 

According to this time-honoured teaching, education 
is the highest qualification and the possession of wealth the 
lowest. The Begulations have not merely reversed the 
order but have excluded education from the category of 
qualifications required to make a man eligible as a 
member of the Legislative Councils ! The framers of the 
Begulations have taken no note of the fact that in this 
ancient land thousands of man of bright intelligence and 
pure character have voluntarily wedded themselves to 
poverty and consecrated their lives to the pursuit or 
promotion of learning or religion or other philanthropic 
objeots. The result is that so. far as the Provincial 
Councils are concerned, in several provinces selfless 
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pafiriotiS Hlsa Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji or Mr. Gokhale 
would noti ba eligibla ag members o£ fehosa Ooundia. 
Begulaliioas which led ho aaob resulbs stand self-oon- 
demned. (Cheers). 

Again, the clause relating to disqualifications for 
msmbersbip has bean made unneoessartiy stringent and 
eseluaiva. A parson vcho has bean dismissed from 
Government service is to be disqualified for ever for a 
membership of the Councils. Whether he was dis- 
missed for anything which indicated any hostility to 
Government or any moral turpitude, or whether ho was 
dismissed merely for disobeying for not carrying out 
any trumpery order, or merely for failing to attend 
at a place and time whan or at which he might have 
been required ha must never be permitted to serve 
the Government and the people again even in an 
honorary capacity 1 It does not matter whether his 
case was rightly or wrongly decided, his having been 
dismissed constitutes an offence of such gravity that 
it cannot be condoned, So also does a sentence of 
imprisonment, however short it may be, for any 
offenoe which is punishable with imprisonment for 
more than six mouths. Here again, no account is taken 
of the fact whether the offenoe for which the punishment 
was inflicted, implied any moral defooS in the man. No 
such disqualifieatlon exists in the case of a membership 
of Parliament, Mr, John Barns was once senSenoad to 
eighteen mouths* imprisonment ; he is now a Cahinet 
Minister, (Hear, hear.) Mr. Lynch actually fought 
against the British Government in the Boer War ; he was 
sentenoad to death, hut the seufeanoe was mitigated later 
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•■on, and eventually entirely commuted, and ha has since 
been elected a Member of Parliament. What then can 
be the reason or justification for laying down such a 
•aevare and sweeping disqualification in a country where 
the judicial and executive functions are still combined iu 
one officer, and where the administcasion of justice is nob 
as impartial and pure as it is id England ? 

More objectionable still is clausa (i) of the disquali- 
'fying section which lays down that a man shall nob* be 
eligible as a member of the Oouncil if he has been declared 
by the Local Government bo be of such reputation and 
antecedents that his election would in the opinion 
of the head of the Local Government be contrary 
to the public interest. Now, gantleman, you will 
■remember that in the debates in Parliament the question 
was raised whether the deportation of a man under 
Segulafeion III of 1818 and similar Begulabions would by 
itself disqualify him for sitting in a Legislative Oouncil, 
Bearing probably in mind that a man might be deported 
without any just or reasonable cause, as it is believed 
happened in the case of Lala Lajpat Rai, Lord Morley could 
not perhaps bring himself to agree to a deportation being 
by itself made a ground of disqualification. We may take 
it that His Lordship gave his assent to clause («) being 
enacted in the belief that it was less open to objection. 
But with due respect 'to His Lordship, I venture to submit 
that this clause is open to oven greater objection than the 
disqualification of deportees as such would have been. 
In the case of a deportation the Local Government has 
to satisfy the Government of India why action should be 
<taken under any of the drastic Regulations relating 
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thereto, This new clause empowers ths Ijocal Govera- 
mant on ics own authority fco.daolara a man to be iuelligi” 
ble, and thereby to do irreparable injury to hia charaoter* 
The judgment of the Local Government may be entirely 
unjust, but there can be no appeal from it. How seriously 
liable to abuse this clause is, is demonstrated hy the case 
of Mr. Keikar, editor of the Mahratta. Mr, Kolkar olderod 
himself aa a candidate for election to the Bombay Council, 
Thereupon Hia Bsoelienoy the Governor of Bombay made 
a declaration under the clause in question that in His 
jExoeilanoy’a opinion Mr. Kelkar’a antecedents and repu- 
tation were such that his election would be contrary to the 
public in tereat. Now, gentlemen, the knowledge which His- 
Exceileuoy the Governor has of Mr. Kelkar’s reputation 
and antecedents, is presumably not his own personal know- 
ledge, but must have largely been derived from reports. 
There happens to be another man, however, in the 
Bombay Presidency, aye, in Poona itself, where 
Mr. Keikar has lived and worked whose solicitude for 
the public interest is it will perhaps be conceded, not less 
keen, and whose opinion, as to what would be contrary 
to the public interest, is not entitled to leas weiglrfe 
than that of even Sir George Clarke or his colleagues, 
and that is my esteemed brother Mr. Gokhale, He has 
one great advantage in this respoot over Sir George 
Clarke, that be has a personal knowledge, borne of ra.3,ny 
years of personal contact in public work, of Mr, Kwlkar’s 
character. When the deolsrafcion in question was made 
Mr. Gokhale felt it to be hia duty to prote.st against the 
action of the Governor of Bombay and to publicly bear 
testimony to the good character of Mr. Keikar. 
Mr. Kelk|r appealed to the Governor, but bis appeal. 
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has been rejeofcad, and he remains condemned unheard ! ' 
(Shame). 

NON-OFFICIAL MAJORITY. 

One of fche mosb imporbaafc features of the reforms ■ 
which craatied widespread eafeisfaefcion was fche promise 
of a non-official majority in the Provincial Councils. 
The Congress had, in fche scheme which ife piifc for- 
ward so far back as 1886, urged fchafc ab least half 
the members of both cba Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils should be elected and not more 
than one-fourfch should be officials. Congressmen - 
regarded this as the sine qua non for securing to tbe , 
representatives of the people a real voice in the adminis- 
tration of their country’s affairs. Lord Morley did not . 
think it fit, however, bo give us yet a non-official majority 
in fche Imperial Legislative Council. We regretted the 
decision. But Lord Morley had been pleased to accept 
fche recommendation for a non-official majority in fche 
Provincial Legislative Councils, and we decided to accept 
ifc with gratitude, in the confidenee thafc after the • 
Provincial Legislative' Councils have worked satisfactorily 
for a few years under the new schema, the more impor- 
tant concession of a non-official majority in the Imperial ' 
Council was certain fco come. 

We are glad and thankful fco find fchafc a real non- 
official majority has been provided in the .case of Bengal- .. 
And I take this* opportunity of expressing our high ‘ 
appreciation of the large-haarfced and liberal aupporfe ■ 
which Sir Edward Baker has given fco Lord Morley’s. 
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'proposals ol Eoform. Ib is duo bo Chab aupporb bhatj 
Bengal will shorbly have the advantage ol a Council 
Governmenb. To Sir Edward Baker alono, among all 
the Governors and Lieutenaub- Governors of the differanb 
provinces, belongs the credit of having secured a non- 
official majority of elected members in the Legislabive 
•Oounoil of the great province over which ho rules. Tbe 
Begulabious for Bengal lay down that oub of a total 
of 49 members of the Council, 26, i.e., more than half 
shall be elected, and that the members nominated 
by the Lieubenanb-Governor shall not exceed 22, not 
more than 17 of whom may be officials, and 2 of 
whom shall be non-officials to be eeieoted one from the 
Indian commercial community and one from the planting 
oommunity. But in sad contrast to ibis stands the case 
of the second largest province of India, vis,, the Baited 
Provinces. The provision for non-official majority has 
there been reduced to a practical nullity. Sir John 
Hewefen had warmly supported the proposals for the 
creation of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Couacils, 
"‘Those proposals, as we know, wore rejected by the 
Secretary of State for India. But His Honour seems to 
have been so much fascinated by thorn that ha hag done 
a good deal to make his Legislative Council approach the 
ideal of what were proposed to be Advisory Councils. 
(Hoar, hear.) Oub of the tolal number of 46 mombers 
of the Council, only 20 are to be elected, and 26 to be 
nominated, of whom as many as 20 may bo officials. 
Sir John Ilawatfe has nominated the ffiaximum number 
■ of 20 official members, and His Honour has shown great 
i^pcompcibude in nominating six aou-officlal members^ 
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Two of fchase are indepaadanfe Ohiefs, viz.. His High- 
ness the Nawab of Rampur and His Highness the- 
Raja of Tahri, and the third is His Highness the- 
Maharaja of Banaras who is practically regarded as - 
an indepandenb Obief. No aubjecb of the Bcibiah Govern- 
ment baa any voice in the administration of the affairs of 
thaae Ohiefs. What justification can there be then for ■ 
giving them a voice in the discussion of any legislation 
or other public questions which affect the weal or woe of 
the subjects of the British Indian Government ? I mean 
no disrespect ho these Chiefs whan I say that they do ■ 
not study the wants of the latter. They cannot be- 
expected to do so. And even whan they have formed an 
opinion about any matter that may come up for discus- 
sion, they canuot always afford to express it, except 
when it should happen to coincide with that of the 
Government. (Hear, hear.) It is thus obvious that they 
oannoG be useful members of the Council which they are ^ 
to adorn. Why then have they been nominated, if it be 
not to act as a counterpoise to the infiuenoa of the 
educated class ? Of the three other nominees of Sir John 
Hewett, one is a Mahomedan Nawab who is innocent of 
English, and one a European indigo plantar. The sixth 
nominee is a representative of the non-ofijoial Indian 
commercial community, which the Regulations required 
him to be, but he too is innocent of English ! 

Some of the other objections to which the Regula- - 
tions are open have also been most forcibly illustrated in., 
the case of my unlucky province. Our Mahomedan fellow- 
subjects constitute only 14 per cent, of the population,. 
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there. But four eeatig have bean allotted to them out of 
iha total o£20 aeata which are to be lilleJ up by election in 
conaidaratiou of their proportion to tho total population 
plus chair alleged policieai importance. In addition to 
this they have bean allowed to paruicipate in the wleo- 
tious by mixed alectorataa, and they have won two {ujafes 
there. The Gavernmant has, hoaides# nomijuited two 
Mahomadaus as non-ojOicial mambors. Thus out of 26 
acu-offioial members 8 are Mahomedaus. Amon't the 
aiaoted members as many as 3 are represinibatives of the 
lauded aristocracy, and only five of the educated classes. 
Tue uou-olficial majority has thus been reduced to a 
la/ce. 

Time will not permic me to deal at length with the 

■ case of the other provinces. But I cannot pass over the 
case of the Punjab, the grievances of which are very 

• real. Having regard to its position, its population, and 
the educational, social, and industrial progress made by 
It, the number of members fixed for its Lagielabive 
■Council is quite inadequate, and the number of aieobed 
members is extremely meagre, being only 5 lu a total of 

■ 25. Besides this the franobisa for the general electorates 
through which alone the non- Moslem population can 
cake any part in the election of any member for the 
Oouncil, has bean limited to an extremely small number 

■ of petaons. Toe number of Muaicipalitios in the Punjab 
is larger than in any other province of India. In more 
ciiau one hundred of them, elected representatives of the 
people have been serving for a long time past. Yet the 
privilege of voting for the election of members of the 
Council, has, I regret to find, been ooufinsd to only nine 
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of these bodies! Gaa there be any justification for 
narrowing the franchise in this raanuer? Taa people of 
the Punjab would seem to be entitled to as muoh con- 
sideration as the people of any other province in the 
Enapiraj and if a large number of membara of Municipal 
and Disbrieb Boards in other provinces were considered to 
be fib to exercise the franchise usefully and beneficially, 
the privilege should have bean extended in ab least an 
equal degree bo .the people of the Punjab. I do nob wish 
bo dwell upon the resenboianb which has been caused in 
the province by its being so unjustly dealt with, I trust 
the Government will be pleased to consider whether the 
exeolusion — on the face of it an unreasonable and un- 
justifiable exclusion — of vast numbers of educated men in 
a progressiva province like the Punjab from a privilege 
which has been extended to their fellow-subjects in other 
parts of the country and even in their own province, is 
not quite a serious political blunder. (Hear, hear.) The 
allaying of discontent was one of the main ’objects of the 
schema of Eeforms, I venture humbly to say that the 
way in which the Reform has been worked out here is 
certainly not calculated to achieve that end. Every con- 
sideration for the welfare of the people and of good 
administration seems to me to demand that as large a 
number of men of intelligence, education and influence as 
may be available should be given the right bo exercise a, 
constitutional privilege and thus invited to employ their 
time and energy in the service of their country. 

Gentlemen, I will nob detain you by dwelling on the 
defects of the Regulations for the other provinces. Speak* 
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ing generally, we find that the Eegulabiona have baei> 
vibiated by the diaproportionate representatiion whiiQb 
they have secured to the Mabomedana and to the landed 
classes, and the small room for representation which they 
have left for the educated classes ; also by the fact that 
they have made an invidious and irritating distinction 
between Moslem and non-Moslem subjects of His 
Majesty, both in the matter of the protection of minori- 
ties and of the franchise, and lastly in that they have 
laid down unnecessarily narrow and arbitrary restric- 
tions on the choice of electors. 

Such are the Eegulations which have been promul- 
gated under the Eeform scheme. I would respectfully 
invite Loid Morley himself to judge how very far they 
have departed from .the liberal spirit of the proposals 
which be had fashioned with such statesmanlike care 
and caution. I also invite Lord Miubo bo oooerder if the 
Eegulations do not practically give effect, as far as they 
couldi to the objectionable features of the scheme which 
was put forward in Sir Harold Stuart’s letter of 24:tb 
August 1907, which v^ere so widely condemned, and also 
to judge how different in spirit they are from the pro- 
posals for which the people of India tendered their 
warmest thanks to His Lordship and to his noble Chief 
at Whitehall, Is it at all a matter for wonder that the 
’educated olaeses in India are intensely dissatisfied with 
the Eegulations ? Have they not every reason to be so? 
Eor more than a quarter of a century they have laboured 
earnestly and prayerfully through the Congress to promote 
the common interests of all classes and sects of the people, 
and to develop a common feeling of nationality among tho 
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followers of all the diffarenfe religions in India, which is 
noli less necessary for the purposes of a civilized Govern- 
menti than for the peaceful progress, prosperity and 
happiness of the people. The Eegulabions for the first 
time in the history of British rule have recognised 
religion as a basis of representation, and have thus raised 
a wall of separation between the Mahomedan and non- 
Mahomsdan subjects of His Majesty which it will take 
years of earnest effort to demolish. They have also 
practically undone, for the time being at *^ny rate, the 
results of the earnest agitation of a quarter of a century 
to secure an effective voice to cha elected representatives 
of the people in the Government of their country. It is 
not that the Congress did not want or does not want^ 
that our Mahomedan fellow-subjeota should be fairly and 
fully rapreaented in the reformed Councils. It firnaiy 
believed, and it fully expected, that if a general electorate 
would be formed on a reasonable basis, a sufi&cianb 
number of representatives of all classes of the commu*. 
nity would naturally find their way into the Councils. 
But it desired that as they would have to deal as 
members of the Councils, with questions which affect 
equally the interests of all classes and creeds, they should 
Jba returned to the Gouncila by the common suffrages of 
their countrymen of all classes and creeds, and that their 
title to the oonfideuce of their countrymen should be 
baaed on their ability bo protect and promote their 
interests by their education, integrity and independence 
of character, and not on the accident of their belonging 
to any particular faith or creed or of their having inhentad, 
or acquired a certain number of broad acres, (Hear, 
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hear.) We are nafeiirally grieved fco find fcha& when wa 
had oaugh(i a giimpae of bh i promised land by bha 0S« 
fcramely fortunate comhinafcion of a liberal .states man as 
Seoretary of State and a libaral-mindad Viaeroy, our old 
friends of the bureaucracy have yet Buccoadad in blocking 
the way to it for at least aoma time to come. 

Gentlemen, the attitude of aducatsd Indiaas towartls 
the reforms has baen misintorprebed in some quarsars. 
Some of the critiaiam has baen quite friendly and I am 
sure we all fully appreciate it. But I wish that our 
friends looked a little more closely into the facta. Their 
eribioiam puts me in mind of a very iostruotiva ancient 
story. Vishvamitra, a mighty Kshaferiya King, the 
masher of vast hordes of wealth and of estenavva tarri* 
tories, felt that there was a still higher position for him 
to attain, viz.^ that of being a Brahman, whose title to 
respect rests not on any earthly possejiatoh or power but 
on learning and piety and devotion to philanthropic work. 
He accord itigly practised saintly and severe austerities, 
and, with the exception of one Brahman, every one 
acclaimed him a Brahman. That one Brahman was 
Yasbisbtha. Vishvamitra first tried to persuade Yashish- 
tha bo declare him a Brahman ; then he threatened 
him ; and having yet failed in hia object, he killed a 
hundred children of Yaabiahtfaa in order to coerce him 
into compliance with hia desiro. Deeply was Yashisbtha 
distressed.. If ho had but once said that Vishvamitra 
had qualified himself to be regarded a Brahman, he 
would have saved himself and his hoary-beaded wife and 
the rest of his family ail the sorrow and sutifering which 
Yishvamibra iofiicted upon them. But Yashishtba had 
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Qraalised fcha iirabh of fcha aneienii baachiog . 

Ha valued bruth more than a hundered sons. (Heari 
haar.) Ha would nofe save them by uttering what he 
did nob baliave bo be true. In his despair, Vishvamitra 
daeidad bo kill Vashishbba himself. One evening be 
went armed bo Vaahishbha’s hermitage with that objacb, 
Bub while he was waiting in a corner for an opportunity 
bo carry out his aviJ inbeob, ha overheard what Vashishbha 
said bo his wife, the holy Arundhabi, in answer to a query 
as bo whose tapasya shone as bright as the moonlight in 
the midst of which they ware seabed. “ Vishvamibra’s ” 
was the unhasibabiag answer I The hearing of it changed 
Vishvamitra. He case aside the arms of a Kshabriya, 
and with it the pride of power and anger. And as ha 
approached Vashishbha in brae humiliby, Vashishbha 
greeted him a Vishvamitra was overcome- 

After ha had got over the feelings of grabafulnass and 
reverence which had overpowered him, and had apologised 
for ail the injuries inflicted by him upon Vashistha, he 
begged Vashishbha bo tell him why ha had nob acknow- 
ledged him a Brahman earlier, and thus saved himself 
the sorrow and Vishvamitra from the sin of killing bia 
sons. “ Vishvamitra, " said Vashishbha, “ every time 
you came bo me era this, you aame with the pride B,nd 
power of a Kshabriya, and I greeted you as such. You 
came to-day imbued with the spirit of a Brahman ; I 
have welcomed you as such. I spoke the truth then, 
and I have spoken the truth to-day." Evan so, gentle- 
men, I venture humbly to claim, have my educated 
countrymen spoken in the matter of the reforms. The 
first proposals published in Sir Harold Sbuars’a lafcbeif- 
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wars open to aadous and valid objactiona, and they ware 
condanaiiad by them. Tha proposala pubu.shud by Lord 
Morioy last year were truly libaral and ocmprchensivo in 
spirit, and they were welcomed with wararti'-af, inula and 
unstinted praise, The Be^’alationsi framed to give effect 
to them have unfortunately departed, and widely too, 
from the spirit of those proposals, and are iliiberal and 
retrogressive to a degree. Educated Indiaiis have been 
compelled to condemn thorn. They have done so more 
in sorrow than in anger. Let the Gov-cnimont modifiy 
tha Regulations to bring them into harmony with the 
spirit of Lord Moriey’s proposals, and in the name of 
this Gongress, and, I venture to say, on behalf of my 
educated countrymbu generally, I beg to assure the 
Govchitnant that they will moat with a cordial and 
grateful recaption. (Cheers.) I do not ignore the fact 
that there is an assurance contained in tluj Government's 
Rasolution accompanying the Regulations that they will 
be modified in the light of the experience that will be 
gained in their working, That assurance has been streng- 
thened by what His Escellonoy the Viceroy was pleased 
to say in this connection both at Bombay and Madras, 
But I moat raspaetfully submit that many of the defects 
pointed out in them are such that they can be remedied 
without waiting for tha light of now experionoe. And 
I respectfully invite both Lord Morley and Lord Alinto to 
oonsider whether in view of the widepproad dissatisfac- 
tion which the Regulations have eroahtjd, if will be v?i80 
to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is not 
desirable in the interests of good administration, and to 
fulfil one of the moat important and avowed objects of 
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lihe Eaforme, namaly fche allaying of diaeonfeent and the 
promoliion of good will befcween the Government and the 
4 ) 6 opl 6 , to take the earliest opportunity to make an official 
announoamanb that the objactions urged against the 
Bagulations will be taken early into consideration, 
(Hear, hear and cheers.) 

. POVERTY AND HIGH PRICES. 

1 have done, gentlemen, with the Reform Regula- 
tions. Thera are a (aw other matters, however, to 
which, I wish, with your permission, to invite attention. 
Thera is no doubt that at the present moment the 
Regulations occupy the greatest .portion of public atten- 
tion. But there are other causes of discontent, and soma 
of them far deeper than the objections urged against the 
Regulations. Amongst them all there is none greater 
than the deep poverty which pervades the land. I do 
not wish to enter hare into the controversy whether the 
poverty of the people has increased or diminished since 
the country came under British rule. What I ask is 
whether the condition of the people to-day is such as 
might reasonably have bean expected from their being 
placed under a highly organised, civilised administration ? 
Is that condition such as to be a ground for congratula- 
tion eitVier to the Government or to the people? It is 
true that a fraction of the population have become more 
prosperous than they ware before. But vast millions of 
the people are still'dragging a miserable' existence on the 
verge of starvation and large numbers of them have bean 
'■falling easy victims to plague and fever. This is 
a question of vital importance, and deserves far 
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graver consideration than it bas 5^sti received, (Hear,, 
bear.) The sufferings of the people have bean greatli’ 
increased by the high prices of food abuffs which 
have ruled for the last fav/ years. The hardships to 
which the middle and poorer classes have been subjeotad 
can be better imagined than described. Gentleman, I do 
not know whether our rulers have taken note of the evil 
effects which have beon produced upon the minds of the 
people by these bardsbips bo which they have been thus 
exposed for several ycar.s now, from one end of the country 
to the other, from year to year, from month to month, 
from week to week, and from day to day. I do not 
know whether they have obtained any official estimate 
of the numbers of those that have thus been suffering in 
sUence so long. Nearly two years ago the Oovaromarib 
of India was pleased to promise an enquiry into the high 
prices of food stuffs. Has the enquiry been made ? If 
not, why not ? It is not unreasonable to ask that when 
the Government finds that a vast proportion of the 
people entrusted to its care are so poor as they are in 
India, and that the prices of food stuffs have suddenly 
gone up as high as they have, it should lose no time in 
instituting an expert enquiry into the matter and hasten 
to adopt the remedies which naay he suggested by such an 
enquiry. 

sanitation anh EDHOATION. 

Along with the high prices that have prevailed, there 
have been other troubles which have added to the woes 
of our people. A wave of malarial fever has passed over 
large portions of the country, and has infiiofeed a vast 
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amoiiiafc of suffering and loss upon fcha people. Daath- 
ralies have been running high. These are indications not 
of prosperity but of deep and widespread poverty. The 
appalling numbers of deaths from* plague during the past- 
few years are again a sadly eloquent and yet an unmistak- 
able indication of the weak condition of the people. It is 
of course the duty of the Government to take every 
reasonable step it can to promote the health, the stamina- 
and the national prosperity of the people. And . we 
are grateful for what the Government has done in any ol f 

these directions. But we urge that the steps taken have ' 

been quite inadequate, and that much more should be > 

dona to meet the requirements of the situation. Taka ^ 

for instance the question of sanitation. Sanitation is in I 

a most unsatisfactory condition among vast portions of I 

the population and in the greater portion of the country. 

The grants made hitherto for iti have been wholly inade- ^ 

quata. Take again the question of education. The pro- i 

vision made for it also is woefully short of the needs of j 

the country. The people as a whole are still steeped in f 

ignorance, and that ignorance forms an obstacle to every f 

improvement. Every time an attempt is made to reach 
them by instructions to help to save them from any great ! 

evil, as for instance to tell them to seek the benefit; of i 

inoculation against plague, or even to use quinine to I 

protect themselves from malaria, the Government finds | 

itself face to face with the stupendous difficulty that they ‘ 

are so largely illiterate. Now that illiteracy, that ignor- ! 

anee lies^really at the root of every trouble to which the 
people are exposed. And yet it is sad to find that pro- j 

^teas is not being made in the matter of education as it ^ I 
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should be. Nearly bwo years ago feha Governmenti of 
India virfeually promised that primary eduoafiion would ba 
made free all over Kha counfery. Bufe chat promise has noil 
yai; been fulfilled. The Goverumaaii of India have for fifty 
years past by their daslarations held out the hope that 
primary education would ba made universal in India. We 
have been waiting and waiting to see this done. Many 
measures costing money which should not have bean 
introduced have bean carried out. Measures which 
should have been carried out have been kept back. 
Among this latter category has unfortunately fallen the 
question of making elementary education free and 
universal. Blemautary education was made free and 
compulsory in England so far back as 1870. Japan, an 
Asiatic power, also made it compulsory nearly forty 
years ago. It has long been compulsory in America, in 
Germany, in Erance, in all the civilised countries of 
the West, Why should India alone ba denied the great 
advantages which accrue from a system of free and 
compulsory primary education? (Hear, hear.) That is 
the one foundation upon which the progress of the 
people can be built. Is agricultural improvement to foe 
promoted and agricultural aduoabion to foe Imparted for 
that purpose ? Are technical iaatruotion and industrial 
training to ba given ? Are habisa of prudence and seJf- 
raspeob and ,a spirit of h«lpfulnec«a to be fostered among 
the people ? A system of free and general elementary 
education is needed equally as the basis of it all I 
earnestiy appeal bo the Government of India to take up 
this question of free and universal primary education as 
one of the most important questions which affeot the 
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well-being of febe people, and feo deal wifch iti as early 
as may be praohioable. 

technical and industrial education. 

Along with fchia quesbion should be fcakan up fehe 
-quesfeion of technical education. If vast millions of 
people in fchie country are to be rescued from poverty, if 
new avenues of employment are to be opaned and 
prosperity spread over the land, it is essential that an 
extensive system of technical and industrial education 
should be introduced in the country. The examples of 
other countries point out that to be the road to prosperity. 
Germany was not at one time noted as a manufacturing 
country. Is has so greatly improved its position as to 
become a formidable rival to England. America has 
enriched herself beyond description by multiplying her 
manufactures and industries. Japan has in the course 
of thirty years altered her position from a mainly agri- 
cultural into a largely manufacturing country. The 
industrial progress and prosperity of every one of these 
countries has been built upon a wide-spread system of 
scientific, technical and industrial education. The people 
of India are nob wanting in intelligence or industry. 
They are willing bo undergo any amount of labour that 
may be required of them. Bat they lack the education,^ 
tbs skill of the trained man, and are therefore being 
beaten day by day by the manufacturers of every foreign 
country which has built up a system of technical 
education, and thereby laid-tbe foundation of its industrial 
prosperity. The manufactures of these countries’ are 
flooding Qur markets and impoverishing our people. It 
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is high fcsma that fehe Goveroment feook up fihe quesfcios’ 
in righfe earnosti, and adopfead a ayefeem o£ Seohoioal 
education co-extensive with the noeda o£ feba country, 

PROVINCIAL decentralisation . 

Genfclcinon, I have no doubt that the Gounoil 
lationa will be improved. I have no doubt the Beforma 
foreahadowod in Lord Morley’s despatch will sooner or 
later be carried out in their entirety. But even whoa 
the Beguiationa have been improved atid those Beforms 
have been carried out, there will still not ba much hope 
for a roaliinprovement in the condition of ciie poopte, 
unless and until one other essential measure of reform 
is carried out, and that is a Decentralisation of tinancial 
power and responsibility from the Government of India 
to the various Provincial Governments. It appears from 
some remarks in one of Lord Morley’s speeobeH that this 
question of a larger decentralisation than has been dealt 
with by the Eoyal Oommission, has not escaped His 
Lordship’s keen eye, bub that he has allowed it to stand 
over fcr oonsiderabion in the future. In order to eiBfeot 
a real advance in the condition of the psoploj it is eaaen- 
tisi that the Governthenfi of India should make very 
much larger grants to the various provinces, should allow 
provincial Governments bo appropriate a much larger 
share of provincial revenues to be devoted to provincial 
needs than at present. Bub I mu?t say that I have not 
much hope of this being done unless the vital change that 
I have referred to above is brought about in the existing 
system of financial administration. XJtider that system 
the Government of India holds itself to be the 
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master of all the ravenuas of tha various provin- 
ces, and makes allofemanfcs to thana, by means of what- 
are called Provincial aattlemenb for provincial ex* 
pandibura, Under this system nearly thraa-fourbbs of the.' 
entire revanuea of tha country is taken up for Imperial 
purposes and only about one-fourth is left to provide- 
for all Provincial expenditure. What hope can there 
be for improvenaanfea bain« effected in the condifeion of* 
tha people of primary education being made free and 
universal, of taohaical education being promoted, of’ 
agricultural improvement being brought about, of sani- 
tary surroundings being secured to the people, and of- 
their being saved from malaria, plague and famine,, 
unless a very much larger proportion of the revenues 
derived from the people is allowed to be spent by Provin- 
cial Governments on purposes which directly benefit 
the people? (Hear, bear.) What is needed is tbattbe- 
Government of India should require a reasonable- 
amount of contribution to be made for Imperial purposes 
out of the revenues of each province, and should leave 
tbe rest of tha revenues to be spent for Provincial ■ 
purposes. It should' require Provincial Governments to 
make an addition to their contributions when any special 
cause may arise therefor, but should look to revenues ■ 
derived from what are called Imperial heads to meat the • 
rest of its ordinary expenditure. 

REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURE. 

One great advantage of such a system will be that ■ 
the Government of India will have to somewhat curtail, 
or restrict its expenditure. And it is hardly necessary. 
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to say toafe ibero is a crying need for such a reduatsion. 
In tibe proseuS condition of the people, ife ia nob posai- 
bla it will nob be juab, bo raise basabion to a bighsr 
ievei than wharo it ebauds. Bub bhara is a souroa of 
reyanua derivable from aoonomy itself, and jusbioo and 
■ the highesb conaiderafeiona of good governnaQnt demaad 
thab this flonroe should be tapped to a* reasonable essenfc. 
B'or years together the Oongress lias been mugging 
Government to practise eooaomy in the various dopart* 
meats of its administration. In the first place ther« is 
the military expenditure. Such a large j.iropartion of 
the revenues is absorbed by it, that Shore is nofiHuffi0iant 
mon<^y left! for expand iiuro on many more useful dirac. 
tions. The Oobgress has been urging for years that the 
• expenditure should be reduced ; but it has unfortunately 
been very much increased. -There are several ways of 
reducing that axpenditura, One is So reduce She number 
of she men in the army, ThaS probably she Govern- 
ment will nob agree to. The second is Shat as She army 
is maintained not merely for the benefit of India bub for 
. Imperial purposes as wall, the British treasury should 
contribute a fair proporSion of She military expenditure 
to She British Indian Empire. This ia a prayer which has 
often been urged in the past and iS is a prayer which we 
must urge yet again. 

HIGHER CAREERS TO INDIANS. 

The epob of the civil administration also is extravagant- 
ly high, and can well be reduced. The Congress has urged 
timeB out of number that the ohaaper indiganoua agency 
-should be substituted wherever praatioable for the costly 
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foreign agency in all feha various departmanfes of the 
administirafcion. It has urged that higher appointments 
should be thrown open to Indians in a nauch larger - 
measure than they have been heretofore. We Jhave urged 
this on the ground of economy as well as of justice. We 
are thankful to Lord Morley that he has appointed two • 
of our Indian feilow-Bubjeota as members of his Oouucil. 
Ws are deeply thankful both to him and to Lord Minto 
for their having appointed an Indian to the Executive 
Oouucil of the Governor-General. What we feel however 
is that the claims of Indians to a reasonable share in. 
the higher appointments in the service of their country 
will continue to have but a poor chance of being satisfied 
until all examinations relating to India which are at 
present held in England only, shaii be held simultane-- 
ously in India and in England, and until all first appoint- 
ments which are made in India shall be made by 
competitive examinations only. (Hear, bear.) You 
know, gentlemen, how keenly, how earnestly and perse- 
varingly that prince of partriots, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
(cheers) has been advocating this importan^t reform for 
nearly forty years. But unfortunately for us the change 
has not yet come. In order to qualify themselves for 
service in their own land, the educated youth of India 
are still required to go several thousands of miles away 
from their homes, to pass an examination in England for- 
admission to the Civil Service of India I This is entirely 
unjust. It is unjust not only to our educated young men 
. bub to our people as a whole. The system is responsible 
for keeping up the expenditure on the civil administration 
at a much costlier scale than is justifiable. We must 
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tharafore eavnaaUy’pi’Qas that Hiuaulbaiiooua axamlaafeious 
ahould be bold ia India and Engiaud for adiaiasion labo 
the Indian Civil Servina. 

Before I leave bhia aubjeofe, I should refer bo fafae 
appointment of the Eight Honourable Mr. Ameer All as 
a member of His Majesty’s Privy Council. We ail know 
with what satisfacoioa the nows of that appointment has 
been received throughout fclm country. I heg its your 
name to tender our thanks to Lord Morloy for this 
further remarkable instance of his desire to appoint 
Indiatss to higher ohices under tho Crown. (Otseers.) 

Gentlemen, it is very much to ho isoperl that the 
' Government will oarnthe gratitude of Indians by throw- 
ing open higher careers in the army also to them. It ig 
too late in the day to say that Indiana shall jsot hs 
appointed ho the higher offices in the array ia India. 
Indians who are loyal, who have proved their loyalty by 
the life-blood which they have shed in the service of His 
Majesty, the King-Emperor and wbo.se valour and fidelity 
■ have been repeatedly recognised, ought no longer bo be 
told that they cannot rise to appointments in the army 
higher than Subadar-Majorshipa ami Eisaldar-Major- 
ships. Season and justice favour the departure for whtoli 
I plead. The Proclamation of 1853 faaa promised that 
race, colour or creed shall not be a bar to the appoint- 
ment^ipf Indiana to any posts under the Crown, the duties 
•of which they shall be qualified to discharge, We ask 
'■Government to give effoofi to that noble Proclamation, to 
do justice to the claims of the people of India, by opeuiug 
the higher branches of the army for qualified Indians to 
•eater. If the Government will ftooeda to this reasonable 
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rprayar, ife -will deepen the loyalty of vast numbers 
of peapla in India, and, I vanbure humbly bo say,, it 
will never have any cause to regret having taken such a 
step. Oa the other hand, the exoluaion of Indians from 
such appoinbmanfca is a standing ground of dissatisfaction 
and compiaint. It is in every way desirable that ib were 
removed- By throwing higher careers in the army open 
to Indians, the Government will open another important 
■door for satisfying the natural and reasonable aspirations 
of important aeebions of His Majesty's subjeobs. Their 
attachment to the Government will thereby be enhanced, 
and if the opportunity aver arose, the Government would 
find a large army of Indians trained and prepared to 
fight under His Majesty’s flag bo defend the country 
against foreign invasion and to help tha Government in 
maintaining peace on every possible occasion, (Cheers.) 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

This brings me to the question of the status of 
Indians in other oountriss. It is not necessary for me 
to say how deeply it has grieved us all to hear of tha 
unjust, tha cruel, the disgraceful treatment bo which our 
countrymen in the Transvaal have bean subjected, 
(Hear, hear.) The indignities which have been heaped 
Upon them the hardships and harrasamenta to which 
they have been exposed, have excited deep feelings 
of indignation and grief throughout tha country. 
These feelings are nob confined to educated Indiana. 
They are shared by the liberate and tha illiterate 
alike. They have penetrated even into the senana, 
as is evident from tha lists of subscriptions collected 
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from ladies which have appeared in fche Preaa. Tonoh”- 
ihg appeals have come fio na from our siefcara in the 
Transvaal for brotherly help and sympathy iu their trials. 
We admire the unflinching courage, the unhanding 
determination with which our noble brother Mr, Gandhi 
and oiir other countrymen have been fighting for fche 
honour of the Indian name. (Cheers,) Oar hearts go 
forth to them in sympathy, and wa are aoroly grieved to 
find that the Government of His Majesty Hava not yet 
been able to coma to fchair rescue. Our brethren have 
repeatedly appealed for protection and support to the 
Sovereign and Parliament of England, whose sway they 
live under. And it is a matter of deep grief to them, 
and to us, that, being fche subjects of Ilis Majesfcy 
febe K'ng-Emperor of India, and being fsUow-aubjents of 
Buglishmen they should find fcbemselves so long without 
profcecfcion againsfe cruel and unjust treatment, against 
humiliating insults, in a colony of the British Ernpire, 
{Shame, shame.) It is not right to say that the British 
Government cannot exercise any influence upon the 
Boer-Brifcish Governmenfc. It was hufc yesterday that 
fche Government of England wont to war with the Boers, 
one of the avowed grounds being chat Indians had been 
badly treated by the Boors. Has the position become 
weaker since the Government has esfcablishod fcho might 
of its pow’er there, that it is afraid to require ^'hat the 
Boer-Bi'itish Gcmn-umrnfc should follow a course of con-* 
duct towards it.s Indian fellow-subjccts difforont from 
the one pursued licforc — a coursa of condt>nr, eonsisL>.inS 
with the claims of a common humanity and of fellow- 
ship as subjects of a common Sovereign ? (Ohaors.) I 
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bave no doubt, genfelemen, that bhe Government of India 
have made many and earoesb rapreaantationa in this 
matter to the Imperial Government. .1 have no dpubt 
that they will make further repreaentabiona still. For the 
honour of bhe Empire ifcaelf, let ua hope that the Imperial 
Government will yab interfere to bring about an early ands 
honourable aebtlemenb of this painful bub momenboua’ 
question. (Hear, hear.) But however that may ba,. 
bhe Governmaub of India are bound in honour and in 
duty to their Indian fellow-subjeots to taka steps now to- 
actively resent and to retaliate the treatment which ia 
accorded bo..bhem in South Africa. (Hear, hear.) And 
the least that they ought to do ia to withdraw all faoiU-* 
ties for enlisting indentured labour for South Africa, 
until bhe white caloniabs there agree to recognize Indiana 
as their equal fellow-subiaots. (Otieers.) The -matter 
has been under disouasion too long. The intensity of 
feeling which it has created bhroughout the country, 
demands that it should no longer be allowed to rest 
where it ia. I will nob detain you longer on this question, 
as time will nob permit me to do this. I have no doubt 
that you will pass a strong resolution expressing your 
sympathy and admiration for- our brethren, Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Farsees and Christians, who are fighting 
a heroic fight for the honour of the Motherland in South 
Africa, and urging upon the "Government both in India 
and in England the justice and necessity of an early and 
honourable settlement of this great Imperial problern. 
(Oheera.) 

ANARCHICAL GRIMES. 

Gonfclemcn, there is yet another painful naattur for 
which I must claim uttontion, and that is the evil 
7 
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advenf> of anarohi'oai idaaa — of the aRsaRsin’s oread — into 
■our ooUDfcry. (Hear, hear.) It has fitied us with grief 
to find that this new evil has ooma to add to our sorrows 
and to increase our misfortunep. Earlier in the year the 
whole country was shooked to hear that Sir Williana 
Ourzou- Wyliie was shot dead by a misguided young man, 
and that while attemuting to save Sir William, Dr 
Lalkaka also lost his Ufa at the hand of the assassin. 
The detestable crime filled all decent Indians with grief 
and 4hame ; — with grief that a gentleman who had done 
no one any harm, who had on the contrary befriended 
many young Indians in England, and who was trying to 
befriend his .assassin even at the moment whan he was 
•atbAoked by him, should have been killed without- any 
cause, without any justification ; with shame, that an 
Indian should have been guilty of such an atrocious 
crime. The pain caused by the news was widespread 
...'.and deep. There was one eircumstanoe however, of 
melancholy satisfaction in the tragedy ,' and that was 
-that if one Indian hand taken the life of Sir William, 
another Indian had aobly given up his own in the 
attempt to save him. Geutiamen, in the name and on 
behalf of the Oongress,. I beg here to offer to Dady 
Ourzon- Wyllie and to the family of Dr, Daikaka our 
deepest sympathy with them in their sad beraavemanta. 
(Cheers.) 

As though wa had not had enough cause for sorrow, 
we have recently had the misfortune to hear of another 
equally atrocious crime committed at Nasik, The 
murder of Mr. Jackson baa seat another thrill of horror 
and sorrow throughout feba country. Mr, Jackson was 
being entertained at a party by Indians who honoured 
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and esfceemed him because of the good service he bad 
rendered, and because of the sympathy he bore to them. 
And it was at such a party that a young man, filled with 
ideas as impotent to produce any good as they are wick- 
ed, took away his life ! The news has been received with 
unutterable grief throughout the country, and the deepest 
sympathy is felt for Mrs. Jackson in her cruel bereave- 
ment. I beg to offer to her also our sinoerest condolence. 

And there was another wicked attempt at a similar 
-crime, though it happily proved unsuccessful. I refert 
of course, to the bomb which was thrown the other day at 
Ahmedabad on the carriage of His Excellency the Viceroy. 
It is a misfortune that Lord Miuto has bad to introduce 
several measures of repression. Bat I believe that there is 
a general feeling all over the country that His Lordship 
has throughout meant well, and that he has laboured as 
a friend to promote what he has conceived to be the 
interests of the people, (Oheers.) The large-hearted' 
liberal-mindadneas which Lord Minto has shown iu. 
connection with the schema of Baforcn has entitled him 
to our lasting gratitude and esteem. And it has beau a 
matter for profound regret throughout the country that 
an attempt should have been made even upon His 
Excellency’s life. That feeling has happily bean relieved 
however by an equally profound feeling of satisfaction 
and tthankfuluass at His Lordship's providential escape. 
(Cheers.) 

I do nob know, gentlemen, in' what words to express 
the abhorrence ciiat I a n sure wa all feel for those 
. detestable, dastardly and useldsa crimes. Id fids ma 
witn grief CO chink- chac in this anoioat lnud oi out’s. 
waar ahimsa — ahstancioa from oausiiug hurt— has 
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been taught from the earliest times to be one of fcfa©« 
greatest virtues which can be cultivated by civilised' 
man ; where the great law-giver Hanu has laid down 
no man should kill even an animal that does not cause 
any hurt to others ; where the taking away of life gener- 
ally is regarded as a great sin, the minds of any of 
our young men should have been so far prevented as to 
lead them to commit such inhuman acts of cold-blood- 
ed murder “.without any provocation. Such crimes^ 
were coniBned until a few years ' ago to some of 
the countries of Europe. We had no doubt occasional 
oases of religious fanatics called gbazis, who now and* 
then book away the life of an Englishman on the- 
frontier. But we are grieved to find that these new 
political g'hazis ihave now risen in our naidst, and» 
have become a new source of shame and sorrow to th®' 
country. I am sure we are all of one mind in our desire 
' to do all that we can to eradicate this new evil from cun' 
land. But we do not know what steps should be taken 
to do BO. We have repeatedly denounced these outrages, 
but those who commit them have obviously gone beyond 
the reach of our influence. It should be obvious to the 
meanest understanding that these qrimes cannot do any 
good to our country — they have never done any good bo 
any country, — but, on the contrary, they have dona and 
are doing us a great deal of injury, They are condemned 
by our shastrhs and are opposed to the noblest traditions 
of our race. 

killing of a man who ia notstar’ding up to fight is a sin 
wh.ich to thr esth.ution of the sinner,”— -eayg the 

Moh'lhqu-.! T,-; -v. -.tic d the Mahahharai 
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>3nd amphaaisea fche greab truth that it ia righteouaneaa 
■alone that wina, beoauae ita victory ia real and lasting, 
and that unrighteous and wicked deeds though they may 
secure a temporary seaming advantage, lead eventually 
to certain degradation and destruction. It proclaims that 
•even in a war, we should nob think of winning a victory 
by wicked meana ^ 

'"‘batter death by pursuing a righteous course of conduot 
than victory by meana of a wicked dee^.” (Hear, hear,) 
>Ib is inexpressibly sad to think that in a co^untry where 
wise and noble teachings have coma down to us through 
'long ages, the assassin's creed should have found aocep- 
tanoe in the minds of any person, young or old. Let ua 
endeavour to instil these noble teachings into the minds 
'Of our young man. We owe it to them and to our coun- 
try, bo try so far as it lies in our power, bo keep them 
from being misled into the path of evil and dishonour. 
Hjet us do it, and let us hope and pray that such crimes, 
which we all deplore and detest, will soon become matters 
■of past history. (Oheers.) 

DEPORTATIONS AND THE PARTITION. 

Gentlemen, I have referred in an earlier portion of 
my address to some of the causes of discontent. I should 
refer to two other matters which have contributed largely 
to swell it in the last few years. One of them is the 
^deportation of Indians without any trial; (Hear, hear.) 
The Government cannot be more anxious than we are 
■in the interest of our country’s progress, to see good will 
■and confidence grow ever more between the Gavernmenfi 
and the people. And we are pained to find that by 
resorting to a lawless l#v like the Eegulation of 1818, ta 
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punish men against; whom no offenoa has been openly- 
urged and eshablished, fche Government: by ibs own aobion 
excites a great deal of ill-feeling against ibself. We all 
remember how intensely strong wa;B fche feeling excited 
by fche deporfcafcion. of Lola Lajpat Rai, and how deep 
.and general was fche satisfaction when after six monfchs' 
confinement, ha was restored to liberty. Since then, 
however, nine other gentlemen from Bengal have been 
similarly deported. The reasons which have led to their- 
deportation have not been made known. Every effort 
to induce fche Government feo publish those reasons has 
failed. Public sympathy is consequently all on fche side of 
those who have been deported and all against the 
Government. This cannot be regarded as a gain to good 
administration. (Hear, hear.) If fche Government will 
only have' recourse to the ordinary law of fche land to 
bring to justice any person or persona who might be 
guilty of encouraging violence or lawlessness or of pro- 
moting ill-will or hostility to Government, there will be 
no room left for complaint. The Indian people are an 
eminently reasonable people. Let them know that a 
brother has been guilty of a crime ; let the Government 
only satisfy fche public that there is reasonable ground 
for depriving any man of his liberty, and they will 
cease to sympathise with fche offender. Where sympathy 
will nob entirely die out, its nature will be greatly 
I? changed. There will be no feeling left against the 

Government, But to send away men who have been 
t leading peaceful and honourable lives to distant lands. 

and to confine them under the deportation regulation 
without giving them any opportimity to hear and answer 
charges which have been formuHted behind their backs,, 
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is a coi/rsB noworfehi;' of the Bribiah Government, and it 
ought bo ba pub an and to aa early aa possible. (Obeers)fr 
Even bhe Egyptian law 6^ deportation is batter in this 
respaob than bhe Indian law. Under that law aa 
opportunity is given to the person whom it is proposed 
to deport bo hear the charges laid against him, through 
in camera and bo answer them. In that way in- 
justice is largely if not entirely avoided. I hope that if 
the Government is determined to retain bhe Eegulation 
of 1818 and similar regulations in the Sbatute book it 
will ab any rate raoogniza the necessity in the interests 
of good' administration as much as in the interests of 
justice, of introducing amendments in the said Regula- 
tions bo make them similar in bhe particular reapeofr 
pointed out, to bhe law of Egypt. (Hear, hear.) I oannoti 
leave this subject without rafarifiog to the great service 
which Mr. Mackaruess has been rendering to the people 
of India in this connection, (Oheers.) It is only right 
that we should make a grateful acknowledgruent of that 
service. (Oheers, ) 

The 'other matter to which I think it my duty 
to invite attention is the question of the partition of 
Bengal. It is unnecasaary for me to say wbab an 
amount of niacontenb and bitterness this question has 
created in Bengal. That disoonteut and that bitter- 
ness has travelled far beyond the limits of Bengal, 
and has produced a most deplorable influence in 
the country. It may appear bo be a vain hope, 
bub I do hope that the Government will yet re- 
consider this question. I do not propose to taka up 
your time by recapibuyiting the arguments which have 
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bean urg^d against the partition, and the plea9 which 
have been put forward for a modification of the partition 
so as bo bring together the entire Bengali-speaking com- 
munity in Bengal under one government. Bub I will 
mention one new and important fact in support of my 
recommendation. And that is this that under the 
Beform sohema the people of Western Bengal are to 
receive the benefit of a Council Government, Eastern 
Bengal is nob to have it, and finds that the des- 
tinies of its 31 millions of people are still left to b^ 
guided by one single man, (Hear, bear.) This gives an 
additional ground of complaint and dissabisfaobion to the 
people of Eastern Bengal. The partition as it has been 
made cannot be defended. It ought therefore to be 
mended. If the Government will modify the partition it 
will restore peace to Bengal, and win the good will and 
gratitude of millions of men there. It will also enhanoe 
thereby its prestige in the eyes of the people throughout 
the country, as they will feel that the Government oan 
afford to be as just as it is strong. (Cheers.) 

The mention of these grievances of Bengal reminds me 
of some of the grievances of the Punjab. My friend the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee has already refer- 
red to some of them. They will be laid in due course 
before you, and I trust that you will give them the con- 
sideration which they deserve. It is true that some of 
these questions affeot only one province now : bub they 
involve questions of principle, and may affeob other pro- 
vinces in the future. One of these, the imposing of 
restrictions on the alienation of land, already affects two 
provinces. The Punjab Land 4h0nabion Act has been 
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followed' by a similar. act for a portion of the Unitied 
.iProvmo&a, and there is no knowing when similar acts 
may not be extended to other areas. These acts have 
revived a procedure of protecting the interests of agricul- 
turists which has beoome obsolete in civilised countries. 
The right course for the Government to follow is to 
■illumine tha noiinds and strengthen the wills of zamindara 
and agriculturists by means of education, so that they 
may be able to proteoc their interests and increase their 
’incomes. Instead of pursuing that natural and healthy 
course, the Goveromauti has had recourse to an obsolete 
and not very rational method of helping them to protect 
their properties by depriving them of the power of 
dealing freely with them, and by compelling the agricul- 
turist to sell his land to a brother agriculturist only. 
This gives the richer agriculturist the opportunity of 
buying up his humbler brother, and prevents the latter 
from obtaining as fair a price as ha would get if he ware 
to sell his property in the open market. It also prevents 
■non-agriculturists from acquiring land, and from invest- 
ing their capital in enriching it. The subject is a very 
important one, and I trust you will give it your 
attention. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS- 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have detained you very, 
long. But I must crave your indulgence for a few 
minutes more. I wish before I conclude to say a few 
words about the constitution and the present position of 
the Congress. Ever since the unfortunate split at Surat, 
the Congress has come in for a great deal of criticism, 
both friendly and unfriendly. It is said that there 
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has been a division in the Congress camp. It; ia 
true, it is'* sad. We should have bean happy if 
ib was nob. We hear a graab deal of disapproval, of 
condemnation, of “ a disunited Congress,” and great 
desire expressed for “ a united Congress.” I ask, 
gentlemen, how are we “ a disunited Congress ?” Are we 
not here a united Congress, united in our aims and our 
methods, and in our determination to adhere to them ? 
(Hear, hear.) If wa are not a united Congress who is 
reapousibla for the disunion ? Hava we departed in the 
amalieab degree from the lines on which she Congress was 
starbsd twenty-four years ago ? Have we 'shut out any 
fellow-countrymau of ours who wishes to work with us- 
on those lines from oonoing to the Congress ? I emphati- 
cally say, no. Ib is said that we have adopted a oread,. 
Yes, we have dona so, because ib had become necessary, 
owing bo the influx of some new ideas into the ' country, 
ob define thaobiaots for which the Congress was organised, 
to prevent a misinterpretation or misrepresentation of 
those obieots. The creed wabava adopted is however no 
new oread. It has been the creed of the Congress from 
the beginning. The foundation of the Congress rests on 
loyalty to the British Government, (Hear, hear and 
cheers.) That has always been the basic principle of 
the Congress. The Congress has at no time done or 
sanctioned anything being done which would give -the 
smallest countananee to any idea that it wanted to over- 
throw the British Government, I believe that the vast 
bulk of the thoughtful people in India, I mean, of course, 
those who can and do understand such questions, are as 
much convinced to-day as they were whan the Congress 
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was sfiarbad, fchafc Brifcish rule is good for India, and that it; 
is to our advantaga that it should continue for a long 
time to coma. (Oheers.) That certainly is the feeling of 
the vast bulk of educated Indians. And, my countrymen, 
let me personally say this, that if I did not believe that 
British rule was good for India, I would certainly not 
say so. If the fear of the law of sedition would deter me 
then from speaking against it, I would hold my peace, . 
but not soil my lips with a lie, and thereby expose myself 
to a far more terrible punishment than any that can be 
inflicted for infringing the law of sedition. (Oheers*!) I 
do believe that British rule is meant for the good of 
India, meant to help us to raise our country once more 
to a position of prosperity and power. Our duty to our 
country itself demands that we should loyally accept that 
rule, and endeavour steadily to improve, our position 
under it, so chat while we suffer some certain inevitable 
disadvantages of that rule, we should realise all the 
advantages which we can undoubtedly derive by our being 
placed under it. That being our position, gentlemen, ever- 
since the Congress wa^ organised, it has made it its duty 
to bring the grievances of the people to the notice of the 
Government, with a view to their removal by the Govern- 
ment, and to secure constitutional changes in the admi- 
nistration which could only be brought about by the 
Government. I may say in passing, that it is the strongest 
and most unanswerable proof of the loyalty and good 
will of the Congress towards the Government that it 
has tried during all these years to press those ques- 
tions on the attention of the Government which aflecfc- 
ed the weal or woe of the people and therefore con- 
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abifcufceda real grievance of fche people. The raising of the 
•mininum of asseasmanti of fcha income- tax, the reduction 
o.f the salt-tax, the prayer for the larger admission of 
Indiana into the public aervieas and the many other 
sraforma urged by the Oongraaa, all illustrate the point. 
If the Oongraaa ware hostile or unfriendly to the 
’Government, it would have left the griavanoaa of the 
people alone, and let discontent grow among them, It 
is true that there ware at one time some narrow-minded 
• officials who regarded the Congress as disloyal. Their 
■race, I hope, is now extinct. I hope that among the 
officials of Governmant there ia nob a responsible man 
now, who thinks that the Oongrass means any harm to 
the Governmant ; I believe that there are' a good many 
among them now who are satisfiad that it is the best 
'■helpmate that the Government could have to help it to 
’Conduct the administration of the country on, sound 
and popular lines. I have referred to this nob to defend 
the Congress against any accusation of unfriendliness to 
•Government, but to emphasise the fact that though 
the Congress did not for a long time adopt a written 
constitution, it was clear as day-light from the very 
beginning that id was an organisation whose object it was 
to bring about reforms in the existing system of adminis- 
tration and redress the grievances of the people by 
appealing to the constituted authority of Government. 
Later on when some of our brethren aaruestly urged that 
the Congress should have a written constitution, such 
•a constitution was agreed upon, at the Lucknow 
isession in 1899, and it laid down in clear words that the 
object of the Congress was to agitate for reforms ou 
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oonstifcufcional lines. That is the objaeti of the Congress- 
to-day. The cardinal principle of the Congress has now 
been formulated in even more explicit, more unmistakable 
language, ^Tha change has been in the direction ot 
amplifying the objects not of narrowing them. The first- 
Article of the Constitution of the Congress, the Congress- 
creed as it has been called, runs as follows : 

“ The Objects of the Indian National Congress are- 
the attainment, by the people of India, of a system of 
Government similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing- 
members of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire 
on equal terms with those members. These Objects are- 
to be achieved by constitutional means, by bringing 
about a steady reform of the existing system of adminis- 
tration, aad by promoting national unity, fostering public 
spirit, and developing and organising the intellectual, 
moral, economical and industrial resources of the 
country.” 

I should like to know, gentlemen, if there exists 
another organisation throughout the length and breadth 
of this vast Empire which has set nobler objects before 
itself to achieve. (Cheers.) We have made it absolutely 
clear that we want self-government within the British 
Empire ; a system of Government, that is to say,, 
similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire : and that we want to partieipsi-to 
on equal term!;! in tho rights and responsibilities of that 
Empire with those other members. (Cheers.) 

Gentsamen, wha-t higher aim could a sensible prac- 
tical patriot and statesman place before himself ? Bear 
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ia mind fche presanfc status of our country and you at once 
see how noble, how honourbla is tha desire to raisa^ it 
fco the position of being a mambar of a great federation 
of a great Empire under one Sovereign, holding sorhe 
objects in common for the . benefit of the Empire and 
pursuing others independently for its own special benefit. 
Japan is an entirely independent power. And yet Japan 
considered it an advantage to enter into a friendly 
alliance with England, and England to do the Same with 
Japan. Soma good peopie'tell us that we have gone too 
far in fixing our aim. Ofihers tell us that we have not 
gone sufficiently far. But I have not heard one single 
responsible man put forward any programme of agitation 
which goes even so far as ours, leaving aloua of course 
one or two irresponsible talkers, whose wild talk is 
happily not heard now in this country. We have fixed 
our aim with the utmost deliberation. Wa consider 
it high enough to give opportunity for the utmost exercise 
of patriotic feeling. Wa feel that with this ideal before 
119, we can rise to our growth under the British Govern- 
ment by agitating by lawful and constitutional means 
for obtaining all the privileges which our fellow- 
subjeotsin England and other countries enjoy. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Is is sometimes urged against us that our repraaen- 
tatioos are not heard or heeded, and that in spite of 
many years of constitutional agitation, we are still 
labouring under various disabilities and disadvan- 
tages. That is unfortunately true ; but only partly so, 
The success achieved by us is by no means ignobb. Bub 

even if we had entirely failed that would not establish tha 
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inefficaoy of oonafcitiQ'fiional agifcafcion. Id would only prove 
the necessity for more persiafcanfi, more SDrenuous agifia- 
Dion. Id is again said that sevarai repressive measres 
have been introduced during the last two years and that 
they have made the task of even honerft workers diffiouit. 

I fully share the regret that these measures have been 
passed. Let us hope that they will soon cease to be 
operative, if they may not be repealed. But making 
allowanca for all that, I venture to say that' the freedom 
of speech and action which we yet enjoy under the 
British Government will enablff us to carry on a con- 
stitutional agitation to achieve all the great objects which 
the Oongrass has set before us. I ask you, my country- 
men, not to allow the aspersions which are made against 
the Congress to go unanswered any longer, and to dispel 
the wrong notions which have been created in the minds 
of soma of our people about its objects. I ask you to tell 
all our people that those objects are high and honourable 
enough to demand the steadfast devotion of the most 
patriotic minds, and to ask them to co-operate with us 
in realising them. It is a greaD change that we want to 
bring about in the system of administration, — a 
change by which the a^airs of the people shall be 
administered by the voice of the representatives of the 
people. That change cannot be effected in a day, nor 
yet in a decade. Buo I venture to say that if we can 
educate all our people to stand aloof from and to give 
no countenance whatever to seducious movameubs ; — 
I do noD mean to suggest that they m any way 
do encourage such movements at present; — if we can 
prevent sedition from throwing obstacles in our path, 
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and fceaoh our people to devote themselves to build 
up national unity, to promote public spirit among our- 
selves and to agitate more earnestly and steadfastly thau^ 
we have yet done to further constitutional reform, we- 
shall in ten years’ time succeed in obtaining a larger 
measure of reform than was foreshadowed in Lord 
Morley’s despatch. (Hear, hear.) The objects of the 
Congress are large and comprehensive enough to afford 
occupation to the most varied inclinations in the minds- 
of our people. If there are some amongst us who do not- 
wish to taka part in agitation for political reformSi let 
them devote themselves to the promoting of national 
unity, to the fostering of public spirit, and to the develop- 
ing of the intellectual, the moral and the eoonomie 
resources of the country. Here is work enough for every 
Indian who leels the fervour of a patriotic impulse to 
take up. Let him choose the work which he finds most 
after his heart and labour to promote it. But let it not be 
said that the Oougress has narrowly circumscribed the 
scope of its organisation. Let it nob be said, for it is not 
true, that the objects of the Congress are nob high and 
honourable enough to satisfy the cravings for activity of 
the most patriotic minds. The problems which press for ' 
consideration at our hands are both vital and numerous. 
The condition of our people is deplorable. Vast millions 
of them do not get sufficient food to eat and sufficient 
clothing to protect themselves from exposure and cold. 
They are born and live in insanitary surroundings and 
die premature and prevanbible deaths. Humanity 
iM'id riatrii.tipm alike demand that, in addition to what 
i)u.- G,.’ Jh doing, and may do, we should do all 
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tbafi lias in our power to ameliorate their condition. Iiet 
every particle of energy be devoted to the loving services 
of the motherland, There is no land on earth which 
stands more in need of such service than our own. It 
is true that we are labouring fundue numerous diftioulties 
and disadvantages. Let not those difficulties and 

disadvantages daunt us. Duty demands that we must 
solve them ; and let us remember that they will 

not be solved by having small divisions and narrow 
parties amongst us. In union alone lies the hope 
of a happy future for our country. Differences there 

often arise among workers wherever there is a large 

association of men. But differences should be brushed 
aside, and all earnest patriots, all true lovers of 
the country, should unite in a common endeavour to 
promote common objects by methods and ways about 
which there is a common agreement throughout the 
oountry. (Cheers,) 

THE NATIONAL IDEAL. 

And here, gentlemen, I wish to say a few words to 
our brethren of the Moslem League. I deeply grieve to 
say it, but I think it would be well perhaps that 
I should say it, I am grieved to think that our 
brethren have allowed the interest of a sect nay of 
a party, to predominate in their counsels over the 
interests of the oountry that they have allowed 
sectarian considerations to prevail over patriotic consi- 
derations. Gentlemen, no Indian is entitled to the 
honour of being called a patriot, be he a Hindu, Maho- 
medan, Christian or Parsee, who desires for a moment 
8 
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tbali any fellow-counfcryman of his, whafcever his race or 
creed may be, should be placed under fcha domination of 
the men of his own particular persuasion or community, 
or that any one section should gain an undue advantage 
over any other section or all other sections. Patriotism 
demands that we should desire equally the good of all 
our countrymen alike. (Ohaars.) The great teacher Veda 
Vyasa held forth the true ideal for all religious and 
patriotic workers to pursue in the noble prayer which he 
taught centuries ago : 

'ST ^ I 

¥rs[TT^ ^^3, II 

“ May all enjoy happiness ; may all be the source 
of happiness to others ; may all see auspicious days ; may 
none suffer any injury.” 

That is the ideal which the Congress has placed 
before us all from the moment of its birth. (Hear, hear.) 

I am a Hindu by faith, and I mean no disrespect to 
any other religion when I say that I will not change my 
‘iaith, for all the possessions of this world or of any 
other, (Cheers,) Bub I shall be a false Hindu, and I 
shall deserve less to be called a Brahman, if I desired 
that Hindus or Brahmans should have any unfair 
advantage as such over Mahomedans, Christians, or any 
other community in India. (Cheers.) Our brethren 
of the Moslem League have by their sectarian agitation 
at a critical period of our history, thrown back the 
national progress which we have been endeavouring for 
years to achieve. It is painful and humiliating to think 
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•iifaafi this haa been so. But ifi is no good freeing too 
much about an irrevocable paat. Lab ua try to forget it. 
It ia a relief to know that there are many amongst them 
who realise that a mistake has been committed ; many 
who realise that any temporary advantage which a few 
members of one community may gain over the members 
of other communities is a trifle which does nob count 
in the consideration of large national interests. What 
does' it matter to the vast masses of the people of 
India that a few Hindus should gain soma slight 
advantage over a few Mahomedans, or that a few 
Mabomedans should gain some smal 1 advantage over 
a few Hindus ? How ennobling it is even to think 
■of that high ideal- of patriotism where Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Parsis and Christians, stand shoulder to 
shoulder as brothers and work for the common good of alh 
And what a fall is there when we give up that position, and 
begin bo think of furthering, the sectarian interests of any 
particular class or creed at the expense of those of 
others. (Cheers.) I invite my brethren to respond bo the 
higher call, and bo feel that our lot having been oast in this 
now our common country, we cannot build up a national 
life such as would be worth having, in separation, but 
that we must rise or fall together. (Cheers.) 

And I have to say a word in this connection bo soma 
of my Hindu brethren also. (Hear, hear.) I have 
been grieved to learn that owing to the unforbunata 
action of the members of the Moslem League, — and let 
me say here once again that I do not make a single one 
of these remarks without a feeling of pain : I say 
what I say nob to offend any brother, but in order 
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that a better understanding should grow between the two- 
great communities ; — I say, gentlemen, that owing to th& 
action o{ our brethren of the Moslem League, owing to 
the manner in which the agitation for securing what they 
bad persuaded themselves to believe would be a fair repre- 
sentation for their community, and especially owing to 
several unfortunate and regrettable things that were said 
during the course of that agitation, a great estrangement 
has taken place between Hindus and Mahomedans 
generally all over the country, but particularly in tha 
Punjab and the United Provinces. Under the influence 
of this feeling, some of my Hindu brethren have been led 
to think and to advocate that Hindus should abandon 
the hope of building up a common national life, and- 
should devote themselves to promote the interest of their 
own community as Mahomedans have tried to promote- 
those of theirs. They have also said^ that the Congress 
agitation has done harm to the Hindu community. With 
alt respect to those who have taken this view, I wish to 
ask what barnai the Congress has done to the Hindus ? 
Hava not Hindus benefited equally with other com- 
munities by the raising of the minimum of assessment 
of the income-tax and the reduction of tha salt tax, and. 
by the other measures of reform which tha Congress has 
successfully agitated for ? But, it is said, some of the 
officials of Government have shown preference for Maho- 
medans fover Hindus in the public service because the 
Hindus have offended them by agitating for reforms, 
while the Mahomedans have not. Well, I am sorry to 
think that there seems to be some ground for such a com- 
2)IaiQt as this in the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
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BqIj, gaailemea, fiheaa are mare passing inoidents, 
things oJ the moment. (Ghaera.) The favours shown 
are not to live. Lat it be ramembared that ex hypothesi 
those favours have bean shown not out of any love for 
our Mahomedan brethren, but in order to keep them 
guiet, to kaep them from standing shoulder to shoulder 
with their Hindu brethren to agitata for reforms. Let 
the delusion disappear, let Mahomedans begin to take 
their fair share in agitating for the common good of all 
their countryman, and these favours will cease to coma. 
•(Hear, hear and cheers.) If there was a real partiality 
for our Mahomedan brethren, one should have expected 
to sea soma real concession made to them, for instance, 
in some privileges which are denied to us all in the matter 
of the Arms Act or Volunteering, being extended to them. 
•{Cheers and laughter.) But the thought of extending 
such a privilege to Mahomedans has not, you may safely 
assume, ever entered the minds o! even those among the 
officials, who have been known to be most inclined to 
‘favour them. No, gentleman, this policy of partiality 
will not live, as it does not deserve to live. And any 
temporary disadvantages which may have been caused 
'by it to our Hindu brethren in some parts of the country 
ought not to lead them to swerve from the path of duty, 
wisdom and honour which the Congress has chalked out 
for all partiotie Indiana to follow. (Hear, hear.) I do 
not object to representations .being made to prevent any 
unjust preferential treatment being shown to the members 
of any particular community, It seams bo me to be not 
inconsistent with the true spirit of a Congressman to 
jpoinfe out and protest against any partiality shown to anr 
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mambar or membsrs of any oommuni&y on the ground of 
his or tihair belonging bo thab parbieuiar comnauaiby. If 
a Mabomedao, Hindu or Ohrisfcian is appoiobad bo a post 
in the public sarvioa on acoounb of his marib, such an 
appoihbmenb is for bha benefib of bhe public, and no ona- 
can hava any reason bo complain. If a Hindu is preferred 
boa Mahomadan, nob because he has superior qualifioa»- 
bions bo serve bhe public, bub merely because he is a 
Hindu, bhab is a jusb. ground of grievance bo bhe 
Mahomadans ; and nob only Mahomadans bub all oom- 
munibiea will be enbitled wibhoub departing from bhe 
principles of bha Oongrass, to probesb againsb such an 
appoinbmenb on bhe broad ground of equal jusfcica for all 
and because ib will exoibe jealousy and promote ill-will 
and disunion among people who ought bo live in amity 
and good will. If on bhe other hand a preference is 
shown bo a Mahomedan over a Hindu who is not surpari- 
or bub inferior to him in merit and qualiiacabions, a 
Hindu can probesb as much as any other community 
againsb such an appoinbmenb without departing from the- 
principle of the Oongress. Bub pray let ib be done, wheu 
ib must be done, out of a regard for public interests which 
demand equality of treatment, equal justloa, for all 
communities. Let ib be done with bhe desire of avoiding 
causes of disunion. Let it nob be dona out of a feeling 
of narrow sectarian jealousy. Let us endeavour to win- 
over our brethren who differ from us bo bhe noble ideals 
which we hava hitherto placed before us. tieb nob their 
faults lead us bo turm away from those ideals. I hava 
faith in the future of my country. I have no doubt that 
the policy of the preferential tireatment of one community 
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over atjofcher and all other obstacles which keep the great 
communities of India froin acting together, will slowly 
but steadily disappear, and that under the guidance of a 
benign Providence feelings of patriotism and brotheriiness 
wi 11 continue to increase among Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Ohristians and Paraees, until they shall flow like a 
smooth but mighty river welding the people of all com- 
munities into a great and united nation, which shall 
realise a glorious future for India and secure to it a place 
of honour among the nations of the world. (Loud and 
oontinued applause.) 



CONGRESS AND POLITICAL REFORMS. 


The following speech was made by Pandit Madan 
Mohan in proposing a vote of thanJcs to the President of 
the Lucknow Congress in December, 1916. 

When we sfearfeed in 1885, wa reposed greafe trust 
and confidence in those to whom Providence had entrust- 
ed the guidance of the affairs of India. For the time 
wa began with appaaling, with praying, with begging* 
with entreating. Resolution after resolution has been 
passed during the last 30 years ; it is a written record 
which nobody can destroy or remove ; it is a record 
showing the patience, the confidence the people of India 
had in the administrators of India. Their willingness 
to proceed by gradual steps, almost painfully slow steps, 
towards envolving a batter system of administration, 
The record of these 30 long years tells us how wa have 
asked not once, not twice, but repeatedly during these 
so many years. It is now, after an esperiaaoe of 30 
years," that the conviction has sunk into our hearts that 
those to whom Providence has entrusted the administra- 
tion of the affairs of India, the members of the Indian 
Civil Service as well as the members of the British 
Parliament have failed and sadly failed to respond to the 
call of reason and justice. I am sorry to say it. I 
should have rejoiced if I could say in gratitude they had 
made a response worthy of the members of the great 
British nation, Thera has bopn soma response in some 
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< 3 mail mattiers and for iihafa we do feel grabeful, bub bbe 
^ response in all bhe mosb imporbanb mabbers has either 
been wanting or it has bean sadly slow. The result of 
this is, that the conviction has come to ns that unless 
we ourselves have a potent and determining voice in the 
administration of our country’s affairs, there is nob much 
hope for that progress which it is the birthright of every 
civilised people to achieve. 

We have on our record a repetition of rasolubions 
asking for such simple justice as the separation of judicial 
and executive functions ; we have on our record a cry of 
■children for bread ; repeated year after year to be given 
soma education ; we have on our record the fact that 
while we have prayed that primary education should be 
made compulsory and universal, the provision that baa 
been made for it up to this time is extremely disappointing 
and unsatisfactory. We have on' our record that even 
with the enlarged Councils, whan our dear brother 
‘Qokhale did make an attempt by introducing a Bill into 
the Council to make provision for the permissive intro- 
duction of compulsory education, that effort was baiBSad 
by the solid oflSoial majoriDy which sits in the Council, to 
■do no other work than simply to vote against resolu- 
tions moved by popular representatives. On the 
other hand, what has happened to bring home the con- 
viction to us wa know. In Bussia, there was no self- 
government until few years ago, but after being 
beaten by Japan, Russia learnt wisdom and roused 
herself into consciousness of what the conditions of 
modern civilisation required. The first Duma that met, 

1 think in 1903, resolved, being conscious that primary 
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univei.'sal education was one of the potent causes of build” 
ing up a people, upon making education universal and 
compulsory. It introduced a programme of 19 yearSj, 
during which period it decided that elenaanfeary education 
shall become universal, and in the year 1916, nearly 
three-fourths of that ^programme has bean carried out,, 
and by 1922, the Eusaians will have provided elementary 
education to children of school-going age. 

That was the result of power being transferred from- 
a sovereign authority or from a bureaucracy to those who 
know where the shoe pinches, who feel the need and the 
effect of unhappy conditions, and who understand how 
their interest can he best promoted. I have given to 
you that one illustration among many already given to 
you as showing the urgent, pressing need of having self- 
government for the people in order that they may 
administer their own affairs. Let nobody accuse educated 
Indians of having pub forward a proposal of reform in 
a light-hearted manner,' That reform, so far as thO' 
Government is concerned, is supported by the entire 
people, though there maybe some small differences, as- 
unfortunately there are with regard bo soma details. 
But so far as Government is concerned for the transfer- 
ring of the power from the Government bo the people 
themselves, this is a united demand on behalf of India- 
and is made in no light hearted fashion. This convic- 
tion is borne after 30 years of self-sacrificing labours in 
the country’s cause, after having held 31 sessions of feho’ 
Congress in various parts of the country, which involved 
BO small expenditure of time and money and comfort ; 
this conviction is borne after the ' question had been- 
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waighad all poaaibla aapeeig. The ooncluaion is forced 
on our mind fehafs those who have the powat are unwil- 
ing to part with that power, that those who have the 
power are unwilling to give the time ami the attention to 
the consideration of your affairs, as the msinbers of the 
British Parliament are and that conviction once arrived 
at ia not likely to be shaken or departed from. 

The reforms which you have put forward do not re- ■ 
present the maximum that you desire. They repraaeob 
the minimum that is necessary. Let there be no mis- 
understanding about it. There are some very kindly 
friends who caution us and wish us to proceed slowly.. 
We have proceeded cautiously and slowly for 30 years. 
It does not lie in the mouth -of any member of the' 
Indian Oivil Service — there are some very fine generous- 
hearted meu amongat them — it does nob lie in the mouth 
of any member of the Indian Oivll Service or any mem-- 
bar of the British Parliament to say that Indians are 
asking for an unreasonably large measure of reform to- 
day, or that they want to take a long-jump. Wa do 
not Want to taka a long jump. There are certain eondi-- 
tions which dabarmina what ia necessary and what is 
nob. It ia the right of every people bo govern itself. 
No government can be so good as the government of a - 
people by their own people. That being accepted in 
Bogland, that being accepted for the greater part of the 
rest of the civilised worlds with what reason or justifi- 
cation can it be advanced here that we should be 
content to let our affairs be administered by a few men. 
who, without any previous training, without any wkno- 
lege of our traditions, of our history, coma bo this country. 
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to enjoy a good salary and to spend a good period of 
their tinae in the sunny elirnafee of our land ? How can 
we expeefi they will be able to administer our affairs in 
the way in which we can ? Objeefcions have been urged 
• but they have been refuted one by one. I do not want 
to detain you by recapitulating them. 

I wish and hope and pray that we shall realise fully 
the importance of the measures that wa have put 
'forward to-day, and that we shall be prepared to work to 
bring about their accomplishment. Ibopethatwe will 
not be content with an expression of our gratitude to our 
President and expressing satisfaction at the result of this 
Congress, but that we are determined, as honest, honour- 
able, manly men, to carryout to do our share of the duty 
of promoting these reforms and carry them into execution. 
■Por, remember that there is no greater duty than is cast 
upon us to sea that these reforms are carried out and 
granted at an early date. Bemember it is not a question 
of personal character with any one of us. We see 
'millions of our countrymen sufiPering from the evil effects 
of the administrator lacking in one dieotion or another 
to come up to the standard of their requirements. Wa sea 
■ that those who have the power have failed to do it and 
what is more regrettable, do not show any willingness to 
respond to their call. I will draw your attention to 
one other matter only. Thera is the question of the 
' employment of Indians in the higher ranks of the army, 
You have proved by the blood our people have shed on 
the battlefield that you are not inferior to any other 
community or nationality on the face of the earth in 
■bravery, in devotion, yet the ranks of the army have not 
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been opened feo our people. So also with regard to the 
Indian Civil Service. A Commission was appointed, a 
report has been made and -it was presented to the Govern- 
ment. It seems to be so ugly a production that the- 
Government have hesitated long to put it before the 
public. Now when that is the state of affairs, you can- 
not hope to bring about healthy, necessary reforms unless 
you get power into your own hands- That is the con- 
viction borne in upon us by these 30 years of labour, 
and I hope you will do all that is necessary to carry this 
conviction into effect. When you do so, this great gather- 
ing of the Congress will be remembered always as the 
one congress where this decision was arrived at, and you ■ 
will always associate in your mind with the eu^aas of 
the Congress the arduous, the strenuous, the patient , 
labours of our esteemed President, who has guided out? 
deliberations for these four days. 



Indian Councils. 


Speafmig on the Budget debate in the Imperial 
..Legislative Council on March 23, 1917, the Hon’ble 
-Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : — 

I mean no disreapeefc to your Excellency or your 
colleagues in the Government of India but I am sorry to 
say that not you but His Majesty's Secretary of State is 
the Government of India, because it is an open secret, 
we all Snow it to our regret, that every matter of im- 
portance relating to the revenues of India must be 
decided by the Secretary of State for India. A few 
minutes ago my honourable friend, Mr. Wacba, asked 
' whether we were not a self-governing body; I honestly 
wish we ware; but I regret to say we are not because in 
all matters of importance the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment of India is laid down by the Secretary of Statei 
The influences to which he is subjected decide for the 
time being what particular course is to be taken on any 
. question. To-day it may be those who denounce the • 
evil of supplying opium to China: to-morrow it may be 
the Lancashire merchants who do not want to lose any 
of their profits ; the day after, it may be the War Office 
which thinks that certain burdens should be oast upon 
India. The Government of India may protest, I grate- 
fully recognise that they have protested on many oooa, 
!-Bions ; but their protests have gone in vain on too many 
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occasions. Now, this is as unaaliisfaofcory as anything 
oonid be, and I hope after the war is over this will be one 
of the moat important questions that will be taken pp, 
and that the Government of India will be really astablish- 
sd in India and removed from London, 

The second point is the constitutional position of 
'this Oounoil. I have already entered my protest against, 
the manner in which the offer of £100,000,000 was 
-seltbled. I do not mean any disrespect to the Govern- 
ment of India, but I feel it my duty to them and bo His 
Majesty’s Govavnment and also to my country, bo say that 
while the Council was in exisfcanoa it was entirely wrong 
on the part of the executive Government to decide to 
make such a contribution without the consent of the' 
'Council. It shows as if this Council exists in nance 
only and has really no fiscal powers except to legalise 
taxation. This again is highly unsatisfactory, Lastly, 
as regards the general position of the members of this 
Council, while we feel grateful that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have invited representatives from India bo assist the 
Secretary of State at the 'War Conference, we cannot 
conceal the feeling that, as it was on our recommendation 
that His Majesty’s Gavernment agreed to invite Indiana 
to represent India at the Conference, it was due to us that 
we should have been consulted before the nominations 
were made, The Government would have lost nothing if 
that courtesy had been shown to Council; on the con- 
trary, there would have been a real feeling of satisfaction 
throughout the country. We feel that we, who offer our 
humble services free to the Government and who have a 
recognised status as bh8"ehosen rapresentafcivaa of the 
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people, should uofe be passed over ^hen a queatiion like 
that, in which we have shown an interest, is to be decided. 

These considerations lead mo naturally to the larger 
question raised by my Hon. friend; Mr. Sastri, and other 
members on Post-War Eeforms. We have been advised 
by some gentlemen that we should nob refer to that ques- 
tion at present. Those who offer such advice do nob 
realise the position. They seem bo forget or fail to 
appreciate what your Excellency was pleased bo tell 
us in the opening speech of this session, that from 
May to October last that is for six months before the 
session of the Legislative Council which produced the 
Memorandum submitted by nineteen of the elected 
members bo your Excellency, to which also you were 
pleased bo refer, the Government of India were engaged 
in considering the Despatch on the question of Post-War 
Beforms which you addressed bo the Secretary of State 
for India in the autumn of last year. With that state- 
ment of your Excellency before us, I feel I am bound bo- 
refer to the matter. I do so particularly because as the 
Hon. Mr. Basu has said, this'Oounoil will not meet again 
till September. We are hoping that this war, the ac- 
cursed war, will have come to an end and that His- 
Majesty the King-Emperor will have been able to 
proclaim a glorious peace before that time. In that view 
it is not improbable that this question of Post-War 
Beforms will be taken up for consideration before we 
meet again. Your Bxcellenoy’s , Government has spent 
six months over the Despatch you have • sept to the- 
Secretary of State and we the elected additional members 
of your Council, have submitted to you a Memorandum^ 
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over wbioh we spenli a good deal of time and fchooght. 
The Indian National Congress and (she Moslem League 
have also pui forward a carefnliy considered schema of re- 
forms. Thera is fehus no doubfe mneh materia! before the 
Government to help it to coma to a decision on the re- 
forms. But, my Lord, we do not know what proposals 
your Exeellenoy’s Government have made on the aubjecfc, 
and we request that you may be pleased in fairness to 
be members of this Council, to publish these proposals, 
in order tihati we may submit our crit-ieiam on them with 
a view to help the Government to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion, I need hardly say that the question of reforms 
is a much larger one now than it was before the war. 
As Mr. Lloyd George said the other day, the war has 
changed us very much. It has changed the angla-^ of 
vision in India as well in England. I venture to say 
that the war has put the clock of time fifty years for- 
ward, and t hope and trust that India will achieve in the 
next few shears what she might not have done in fifty 
years. Some persona are frightened at the use of certain 
expression ; some dislike the use of the term ‘ Home 
Buie’; some cannot bear to hear even of ‘Self-Govern- 
ment on Colonial lines.” But all will have to recognise 
that the reforms after the war will have to be such as 
will meet the requirements of the India of to-day and of 
to-morrow, such as will satisfy the aspirations of her 
people to take their legitimate part in the administration 
of their own country, 

, My Lord, among these reforms, one of the most 
important forcibly suggested by the discussion on the 
Budget to-day is that India should enjoy fiscal autonomy,, 
9 
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and iibafe its LegisIaSiva CouuGil, whioh is conafcifcufied by 
law, should have bhe sole power fco determine what 
taxes should be raised and how the money raised should 
be spenii. The action that has recently been taken by 
the Lancashire party in England with reference to the 
’increase made in the import duties on cotton goods 
throws a lurid light on the need of having fiscal aubono- 
my conferred on India. As regards the general question 
the claim of us Indians to have a real voice in the 
•administration of our domestic affairs is unanswerable. 
Justice is on our side. The forces of time are on our 
side. "We rejoice to think that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment is engaged in a righteous war, in the cause of 
liberty and justice, and the freedom of nations, small and 
great. It is^n no small measure, due to this knowledge 
that from the beginning of the war we have heartily 
offered our humble services and have earnestly prayed 
■for the success of His Majesty’s arms. Before this 
war we congratulated England because she loved liberty 
'And had helped other nations to acquire freedom. 



INDIAN DEMANDS. 


The following is the substance of the speech 
’delivered in Hindi by the Hon. Tandit Madan Mohan 
Malavi^a, at the Special .Provincial Congress at LuchnoiOt 
on IQth Augusti 1917. 

A KJiTROSPEOT. 

Sishers and brechren, — In order to understand the 
•presenti political situation in India it is necessary to take 
a survey of the past which has led up to it. In doing so 
we must remember that the two great communities 
which inhabit India, the Hindu and the Mahomedan, 
are inheritors of two ancient civilizations. The Hindus 
ruled over this empire for thousands of years and 
attained a high degree of civilization which compared 
favourably with the other civilizations of the past or the 
present. Whan the Mahomadans came to India they 
brought with them their own special civilization, which 
had left its mark in Europe, and settled down in this, 
•country as its parrhanent inhabitancs. Their best ra- 
prasentativas achieved a high degree of success in the 
■administration which they established here. Thus, until 
a little over 150 years ago, when the British established 
a footing in India with a short interval India had 
been governed mainly by its own people, And even to- 
day nearly one-third of India is being governed by 
Indians. In the face of these facts it is absurd for any- 
body to suggest that Indians are not fit for governing 
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themaelvas. Bafe like every other great eountry lDr]i>. 
mssed through a period oJ national decadecioa. It was 
ad such a time that she rapresaacativaa oi earta'm 
European nationa- endeavoured to obtain polifeioal power 
in India. Of these the Engliah were aueoesaful in doing; 
80 . They ware distinguished among all the nations of 
Europe for having a liberal and popular system of 
administration. They were the first in modern history 
to estabiiah the principle of the govarnment of the people 
by the people on a sound aud unshakable basis. Other- 
nations of Europe and America and Japan have taken 
their lessons in parliamentary government from England 
and prospered under it. Indians reconciled themselves 
to the English system of administration because it was 
baaed on liberal principles. So long as the administration 
of what had come to be British India was in the hands 
of the Ease India Company, the Charter which that 
Company held from the English Parliament was limited 
to the short period of 20 years. Every time the charter 
had to be renewed, that Parliament made an enquiry into 
the administration of the country to satisfy itself that 
their administration of India was carried on in a manner 
calculated to promote the moral and material well-being 
of its mbabitants. On one of such occasions, in 1833, 
an Act was passed by the English Parliament which laid 
down that natives of India shall, without distinction 
pf race or creed, be admitted to the highest offices in 
the public services of their country for which their 
education and character qualified them. When, after the 
mutiny in 1858, the Government of India passed directly 
under the Crown, the great Queen of England, speaking 
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as the repraaenisafeivs of fche people of fche Unitied Kingdom, 
gave aolama pledges to She people of India fehafe they would, 
be regarded as She eqa&l fellow-aubjeotiQ of She British 
people,. When the Goveramenf; of India Bill of 1858 was 
under diaeuasion in Parliamanti objection was taken to it 
on the ground that the principle of popular representation 
bad not been recognised in the measure. It was urged^ 
that there was ‘no batter security for good government 
than national representation and the free expression of 
public opinion’. But it was said in reply that ‘national 
representation you cannot at present have tn India’. But 
education was to be promoted and Indians ware to be em- 
ployed in high offices with the view, among other reasons, 
to fit them for the anticipated enlargement of their political 
powers. It was thus made clear that the intention was 
gradually to let the people of India have their proper 
share in governing themselves through their representa- 
tives. 

CONGRESS DEMAND FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Under the Indian Councils Act which was passed in 
1861 some Indiana were appointed as members of the 
Legislative Council, but their presence counted practically 
for nothing, and as education advanced Indiana began to 
feel that the affairs of their country were not being proper- 
ly administered and would not be so administered unless 
and until they allowed a proper share in the administra- 
tion. The Very first Indian National Congress which 
met at Bombay in 1885 gave expression to this general 
conviction in its third resolution. Speaking in support 
of that resolution our revered countryman Mr. Dadabhai 
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Naoroji said fchafe * they had laarnfi from She Ecgiisb. 
people how necessary repreaenfeation is for good govern- 
ment without it ‘what good is it to India to be under 
the British sway- It will be simply another Asiatic 

despotism We are only British drud-gea or slaves.' 

At its second session, which was presided over by 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Congress recorded its fixed, 
conviction that the introduction of representative institu- 
tions would prove one of the moat important praotioal 
steps tovyards the amelioration of the condition of the 
people, and that the reform" and expansion of the Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils had become essential 
alike in the interests of India and England. The 
Congress put forward a definite, well oonsidered scheme 
of such reform. It is important to recall the essential 
features of that scheme. Not less than one-half of the 
members of such enlarged Councils were to be elected.. 
Eemember, this was thirty years ago. Not more than 
one-fourth were to be oflfioiala having seats ex-officio in 
the Councils, and not more than one-fourth were to 
be nominated by Governmatit. x4il legislative measures 
and all financial questions including all budgets, whether 
they involved new or enhanced taxation or not, were to 
ha necessarily submitted to and dealt with by these 
Councils. The decisions of the Legislative Councils ware 
to be ordinarily binding upon the Executive Govern- 
ment, but the Executive Government was to possess the 
power of overruling the decision arrived at by the 
majority of the Council in every case in which in its- 
opinion the public interests would suffer by the accept- 
ance of such decision. It was provided,, however, that- 
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■whan ever fehia power was esafciaed a full asposiftion of 
the grounds on which this had bean considerad naoassary 
I should be published within one month, and in the case 

A of local Governments they should report the oiraums- 

tancas and explain their action to the Government of 

• India, and in the ease of the latter, it was similarly to 

report and explain to the Secretary of State: and in any 
such case, on a representation made through the 

I Government of India and the Secretary of State by the 

overruled maiority, a Standing Oommittee of the House 
/, of Commons was to consider the matter, and, if needful, 

report thereon to the fall House. You will note that in 
its essential features that scheme was similar to the one 
that .was adopted last year by the Congress and the 
Muslim League as a definite step towards self-government. 
In moving the resolution by which it was recommended, 
our esteemed countryman Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
said in 1886 : ‘ Self-Government is the ordering of nature, 
the will of Divine Providence.’ Every nation must be 
the arbiter of its own destinies — such is the omnipotent 
fiat inscribed by nature with her own hands and in her 
own eternal book. But do we govern ourselves ? The 
j answer is, No. Are wa then living in an unnatural 

I state ? Tea, * in the same state in which the patient lives 

I under the ministrations of the physician.’ Other speakers 

spoke in similar strain. 

You know what happened afterwards. At the 
I request of the Congress Mr. Bradlaugh introduced a Bill 

I in Parliament to bring about a reform of the Legislative 

1 Councils. Thereupon the Govarnmant introduced a Bill 

1 which became law in 1892 by which the Councils ware 
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somewhat! raformeS. Tha reform, however, did ooSi satisfy 
the needs of the eounky, and in 1905 our iamented brother 
Mr. Gokhala, speaking aa President of the Congress at 
Benares, urged the farther eniargementi of the Imperial and 
Provinoial Councils and an expansion of their powers. He 
said that the goal of the Congress was that India should be 
governed in tha interests of tha Indians themselves and 
that in course of time a form of government should be 
attained in this country similar to what exists in the self- 
governing colonies of the British Empire. In the 
following year, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, presiding in his 
82nd year at tha Congress at Calcutta, spoke in clearer 
and more emphatic ian'guage of the pressing need of the 
introduction of self-government in India, The whole of 
his address deserves to be read and ra-raad many a time. 
He claimed for Indians in India all the control over the 
administration that Bagiisbmen had in England. He 
urged that this was a necessity if the great economic evil 
which, was at the root of. Indian poverty was to be 
remedied and tha progress and welfare of the Indian 
people was to be secured. " The whole matter,” said 
our Grand Old Man, “can be comprised in one word self- 
government, or Swaraj, like that of the United Kingdom 
or the Oolonies.” In concluding his memorable address, 
our lata revered countryman said : ‘ Self-government is 
the only and chief remedy. In self-govarnment lie our 
hope, strength and greatness, I do not know what good 
foi^una may bo in store for me daring , the short period 
« that may be left bo me, and if I can leave a world of 
affection and devotion for my country and countrymen.’ 
J say : ‘Be united, persevere and achieve self-government 
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00 lihaii tiha millions now pariBhing by poveriy, famine ' 

and plague, and febe seorea of millions fehab are starving : 

I on seanfey aubaiatanea may be saved and India may once ; 

\ ' more ocoupy her proud position of yoro among the greatest [ 

and civilized nations of the world.’ ' , 1; 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji did not say that complete self- 
government should be introduced at once. ‘ Has the time ' 

S i arrived’, asked ha, ‘to do anything loyally, faithfully and 

syatamatioally as a beginning at once, so that it may 
automa,tioally develop into the full, realization of the \ 

right of self-government T And he answered : ' Yes. Not ; 

only has the time fully arrived, but had arrived long i 

past, to make this beginning. ..Xf the British people and 
statesmen make up their mind to do their duty towards 
the Indian people they have every ability and atatesman- 
shlpito devise means to accord self-government within i 

no distant time. If there is the will and the ooneoienoe ' 

i^ihara is the way.’ s 

Ic was in response to out agitation that the [ 

I MINTO-MORLEY REFORMS j 

( were introduced in 1909. They fell far short of the require- 
ments of the situation, but we accepted them as a liberal i 

instalment of the reforms needed to give the people a “ 

substantial share in the management of their affairs. | 

Bub the experience of four years of the working of the | 

, reformed Councils, showed the utter helplessness of the ; 

I representatives of the people in those Councils and a •: 

I desire for a fui-shar substantial measure of reform began !;■ 

I *gaiu to be ur^sd at the Congress and in the press. 

■ I 

1 ' ' ' ^ Mil- 
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Tha dasire for a subatanfcial sfcap feowards self- 
government eontinuad to express itself more and more 
in an emphatic manner in the years that followed, In 
the Congress that was held at Bombay in 1915, the 
President— Sir S. P. Sinha— urged that the ohiy satis- 
factory form of government to which India aspires is 
government of the people, for the people and by the- 
people.’ 

You will thus see that the cry for self-government was- 
not raised merely during the present war and because of 
it, but is at least as old as the Indian National Oongress- 
itself. I have dwelt at such length upon this aspect of 
the question because efforts have been made in some- 
quarters to create a prejudice against^ our proposals by 
the unfounded assertion that the cry for self-government 
or home-rule was for the first time raised by Mrs. Besaut 
t^o years ago and has since been taken up by the Con- 
gress. Mrs. Besaut has done perhaps more than any 
other person during the last twelve months to carry 
on an active propaganda in support of the scheme of 
self-government passed by the Indian National Congress 
and the All-Iodia Moslem League. But she has 
not put forward any new or separate schema of 
her own. Thera are not different schemes of the 
Indian National Congress and of the Moslem League and 
of the Home Eula League before ^he country and tha- 
Government. Thera is but one scheme, and that is- 
tha schema jointly adopted by thja Congress and bh& 
Moslem League, The Home Bale League has daoiarad 
that it is carrying on a propaganda in support of the 
Congress and Moslem League scheme. If anybody is bo 
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blame for ihat scheme, iti is the Congress and the 
Moslem League and not the Home Eule League. But. 

I this is by the way. 

OTHBB DEMANDS 

From what has bean stated above it is clear that. 
Indiana bad bean endeavouring for nearly a generation 
to obtain a real measure of self-government in their 

i . country’s affairs when the present war broke out in 
Europe. She had also been complaining for thirty years, 
that the invidious distinction whioh the Government 
made between Indiana and Europeans in the military 
administration of the country should be obliterated* . 
She had long and repeatedly asked that the unmerited 
slur which the Arms Act, as at present administered, cast 
upon Indians and the disadvantages to which it exposed 
them should be removed and that the rules under 
tber Act should be suitably modified to achieve these 
objects. She had asked that the commissioned ranks in 
- the Indian army should be thrown open to all classes 
of Indian subjects to reasonable physical and educational' 
tests, aud that a military college or colleges should be 
[ established in India where proper military training should 

I be given to Indians. She had asked that Indians should " 

/ be allowed to join or raise volunteer corps as their Buro- 

I pean fellow-subjects were allowed to do. These were 

some of the other long standing grievances of India when 
the war broke out. 

1 THE IMPETUS OF THE WAR 

I At the outbreak of the war His Majesty the King- 

I Emperor was pleased to send a gracious message to the.- 
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priacsas and people of ladia that ha had enfiersd upon the 
war In defence of treaty rights and obligations! and the 
cause of justice and liberty and the unmolaafeed indepen- 
dent existanca of nations, small and great. The princes and 
people ofTndia loyally responded to His Majesty’s appeal 
to stand up to fight for the right and the Empire. India 
will ever be grateful to Lord Hardinge for the courage, 
sympathy and shatemanship which he showed in decid- 
ing bo send the Indian Expeditionary Force to Europe to 
fight for the King and Bmpfra at a critical period of the 
war. India’s loyal response and the splendid heroism 
of her sons in the battlefield woo the hearty admiration 
aud just appreciations of the leading members of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and of the press of England. 

Such was the situation. 

WHAT DID IT DEMAND 

cf the Government of India ? In view of She splendid 
rally of India to the cause of the Empire, the first thing 
it demanded was that all invidious distinctions between 
the Indian and European fellow-subjects of His Majesty 
should once. for all be obliterated. But it v/as a matter for 
deep regret that except the limited uneucouraging opening 
made under the Indian Defence Force Actj these distinc- 
tions remain as they ware before the war broke out. Along 
with many others I have been urging for the last three 
■ years that commissions in the Indian army should be’ 
thrown open to Indians. I have been repeatedly told 
that tbe matter has been under consideration, I cannot 
but regret that the considerofeion has been so prolonged. 

' The matter is one of simple justice. Es;padianoy also 
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demands thati the esclusion of which Indians have 
so long complained should no longer oonfsinue to 
hurt and discourage them, particularly in view of ' 
the fact that the end of feba war is not yet in 
sight and that fchare may yet ba an unending call upon 
Indians to fight for the King and the country. For 
the same reasons the rules under the Arms Act which 
have produced a deplorably emasculating effect upon a 
large section of the people should be suitably modified. 
It is also essential that the recommendations which were 
made iu the shape of amendments to the Indian Defence 
Force Bill and which were unfortunately reieoted should 
be accepted by Government and provision made for 
the military training of Indian youths between the age of 
16 and 18 as has bean made in the case of Europeans, , 
and for the enrolment of Indians of higher age for Local 
military service as also had been made in the case of' 
Europeans. 


CONSTITUTIONAL KEFOBMS 

As regards constitutional reforms, the Congress and 
the Moslem League have recommended that His Majesty 
the King-Emperor should be pleased to issue a procla- 
mation announcing that itds the aim and intention of 
British policy to confer self-government on India at an 
early -date. In view of the pronouncements of respon- 
sible statesmen of England and some of the highly placed 
oflfieials in this country I cannot understand why the 
Government cannot make such a pronouncement at oncg, 
as , there is evidently no serious difierence of opinion 
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about self-government being the goal of British policy in 
■India. 

As regards the definite steps towards self-government 
-which the Congress and[ the Moslem- League have racom- 
mendad should be taken after the war, there is no doubt a 
difference of opinion between some of the officials of the 
’Government and the representatives of 4ihe public. The 
difference reduces itself in reality to a question of the 
pace at which progress should be made towards self- 
government. One should have thought that such a 
difference of opinion would not lead* to a quarrel, But 
unfortunately this has not been so. There are some 
highly placed officials in the Government of India and in 
several of the local Governments who evidently think 
that the proposals of the Congress and the Moslem 
League in this direction are extravagant. His Excellency 
the "Viceroy has told us that he and his Councillors 
were engaged for six months during the last year 
in framing proposals of reform which in their opionion 
should be adopted at the end of the war and which 
they have submitted to the Secretary of State for the 
consideration of His Majesty’s Government. Judging 
from the utterances of several provincial Governors 
these proposals seem to be of a minor character and to 
fall far short of the demands of the Congress. The 
public do not yet know what those proposals are. Our 
repeated request that they should be published has not 
'bean granted. They know that those proposals have 
•been pressed upon the Secretary of State for his accept- . 
•anoa. It therefore clearly become our duty to carry on 
-an educative and demonstrative propaganda in support 
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of the proposals which the Congress and the Moslem 
League have joinijly placed before the Government. 

If the scheme of reforms which we have urged 
is adopted in full at the end of the war, as we 
desire it should be, it will not alter the form of 
our Government. It will not break up fihe existing 
machinery and replace it with something new, The 
institution and departments which exist will con- 
tinue, But what will happen will be that except 
in certain non- domestic matters, the voice of the 
Legislative Council, which will contain an elected* 
mojority of members, shall ordinarily prevail over’ 
the voice of the Executive Government, that all financial 
-proposals shall be laid before the Legislative Council 
and passed by it ; and that in the Executive Council 
half the number of members shall be Indians. It is true 
that if these changes are adopted the character of the 
Government will be radically altered. To the extent it 
will be, it wiii become a representative Government but 
no untoward results need be apprehended from it. The 
Viceroy will have the power to veto any decision of the 
Legislative Council whenever ha will deem it fib in public 
interest to do so, If this saifeguard should nob he consi- 
dered sufficient to allay apprehension and to inspire 
confidence among our English fellow-subjects, further 
reasonable safeguards can be provided. But there is 
nothing in our proposals which can justify an attitude of 
anger and alarm on the part of any of our European 
feliow-subjaets. I was amused to hear the other day 
■that bne of these — and a quite sober and respectable 
.gentleman ha was — said that ha did nob objeot to our 
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deairirg borne-rule for ourselves bufc that he objected to- 
his being placed under cur rule. Well, nobody will force 
him into that position. If he is not prepared to live and 
work with us as an equal fellow- sub] act, he will be quite 
free to quit our country. But the steps towards self- 
government which we desire to be taken after the 
war, will not yet convert the Government of India 
into an Indian Government. They will convert it 
into a mised Government of Indiana and English- 
men. We are not working for a separation from 
^England. We- desire that even when full self- 
government has been established in India, the connection 
between India, and England should continue for our 
mutual advantage, Thera is nothing in that idea to hurt 
our national sentiment. The most powerful of nations 
have found it necessary or advantageous to maintain 
friendly alliances with other nations. But whether our 
connection with England will continue will depend very 
much on the attitude of our British fellow-subjects 
towards us, nor is there any occasion for those of our 
European fellow subjects who are engaged in trade andl 
commerce, to be alarmed at our proposals. If they are 
carried out and, if we get a fair chance of promoting the 
trade and prosperity of our country, we shall be able tO' 
do much greater trade with each other than we do at 
present. The history of several countries proves this 
beyond question. 

REPRESSION 

But unfortunately some of the advocates of the 
oflQcial proposals seem to have been so ooavinoad of the 
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reasonableness of their own proposals, and of the 
extranoa undesirability of the proposals of the Congress 
that they seem to have thought it their duty to use 
their official authority to discourage agitation in 
support of the popular proposals. I have not seen the 
circular which the Government of India are said 
to have issued to provincial Governments. But I 
have no doubt in my mind that such a circular was 
issued and that several provincial Governments based 
upon it bha policy of repression which they have followed. 
It is also my conviction that the order of internment 
passed against Mrs. Beaant and Mr. Arundale and 
Mr. Wadia was passed in pursuance of that policy. 1 
do not say that Mrs. Besant never wrote anything which 
was open to legal objection nor do I say that she did. 
What I do say is that if she infringed the law in speaking 
or writing, and if the infringement was serious enough to 
deserve action being taken upon it, she should have been 
proceeded against according to the ordinary law of the 
land, I consider that in proceeding as the Madras 
Government did against her and her two colleagues, they 
had abused the power which they possessed under the 
Defence of India Act. 

The Defence of India Act was clearly meant to be 
used against the enemies of the Government. I do not 
believe and Indians generally do not believe that Mrs. 
Besant is an enemy of the British Government. It is 
in this view that a feeling of great injustice is ranking in 
the public mind and it will continue to do so until she 
and her colleagues are released. It would be evidence of 
stre ngth and not of weakness on the part of Govern- 
10 
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menfi, if oufa of deference fco Indian public feeling, ife 
would cancel the order of infearnmeat in question, It 
should similarly cancel the orders of internment under 
which Messrs, Mahomed Ali and, Shaukat Ali have so 
long been deprived of their freedom of movement, with- 
out any definite charge being formulated’ and proved 
against them. 

We are often toid> that we ought not to agitate while 
the war is going on. Everyone will agree that those who 
are really busy with work connected with the war should 
not be disturbed. But how many people are really absorb- 
ed in work connected with the war? A war cabinet 
has replaced the ordinary British cabinet and has 
set a number of British statesmen free to consider 
and work out many proposals of reform, even oonsti- 
tutional reform of a far-reaching character. The Elec- 
toral Beform Bill has bean passed. The Irish problem 
is nearing solution. Various committees have been busy 
formulating schemes for the devolopmant of British trade 
after the war and schemes of improved national education. 
In India also it is but a few who are really so absorbed in 
work connected with the, war as not to be able to devote 
time to other ’'questions. His Escallenoy the Viceroy 
and his Oouncillors did find time to formulate proposals 
of reform. Owing to the war activity in several depart- 
ments has bean curtailed, and I hope I am not wrong in 
thinking that at no previous time did the officers of 
Oovernment here find themselves so little pressed for 
time as many of them do at present. So far as we 
Indiana are concerned, while we must do our duty in 
making such contributions to the war in man and money 
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laa W 0 oan, I shall ba glad feo know that outside the 
I army there are many Indians in the country who have 

f had the honour of any responsibility connected with the 

' actual conduct of the war being placed upon them. 

Anyhow, many of us feel that as matters stand, we 
should be failing in our duty to our country and country- 
man and to our King-Emperor if we did not do what 
, !bs in our power to press the reforms which we consider 

I to be essential for the progress and welfare of our people 

^ upon the consideration of the Government. And this 

■brings me to the question of 

WHAT THE SITUATION DEMANDS OP US. 

The first thing is a clear realization of what we desire 
- to achieve. And the second, a firm determination to do all 
that is necessary to aohieva it. As regards the first, I am 
sure that we educated men understand what aelf-govarn- 
■ menb or home-rule means. I am equally sure that there is 
a vast body of our countrymen and, countrywoman who 
have to ba taught to understaud what self-government 
means and to feel an earnest desire to obtain it. Let us 
remember that our English feiiow-subjacts are not easy to 
persuade. You must convince them that not only a few but 
the great bulb of our people desire self-government. And in 
this connection I cannot do batter than remind you of the 
■earnest advice given to us by Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji 
in his preaideniiiai address in Calcutta in 1908. Said 
our revered leader : ‘ While we put the duty of leading I 

us on to saI£*govarnmenb on the heads of the present I 

British statesman, we have also the duty upon our- I 

•selvas to do all we can to support those statesman f 

I 
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by, OQ iiha one hand, preparing our Indian people- 
for the righi underafcanding, exaroiae and enjoymanti 
of salf-govarnmanfi, and, on fcha ofchar hand, of convinc- 
ing fihe Britiish paopia fchat we juafely olaina and 
muafi have all British rights. I put before the Congress, 
my suggastions for their consideration. To put the 
matter in right form, we should sand our “ Petition of 
jjights ’’ to His Majesty the King-Emperor, to the 
House of Commons and to the House of Lords. ‘The 
next thing I suggest,' said Mr. Dadabhai, ‘ for your con- 
sideration is that the well-to-do Indian should raise a- 
large fund of patriotism. With this fund we should 
organize a body of able men and good speakers, to go to 
ail the nooks and corners of India and inform the people 
in their own languages of our British rights and how to. 
exercisa and enjoy them ; also to send to England an- 
other body of able speakers, and to provide means to go. 
throughout the country and by large meetings to con- 
vince the British people that we justly claim and must. 

have all British rights of Self-Government ' 

‘ Agitate, agitata over the whole length and breadth 
of India in every nook and corner — peacefully of course — 
if we really mean to get justice from John Bull, Satisfy 
him that we are in earnest. All India must learn the 
lesson — of sacrijSca of money and of earnest personal 
work. By doing that I am sure that the British 
conscience will triumph and the British people will 
support the present statesmen in their work of giving, 
India responsible self-government in the shortest possible 
period. We must have a great agitation in England as. 
well as here.’ 
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Furbher on, our grand old leader said ; ‘ Agitate i 

agitate means inform. Inform, inform the Indian people 
•what their rights are and why and 'how they should 
obtain them and inform the British people and why they 
should grant them.’ 

‘ The organization which I suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in all the provinces 
will serve many purposes at once — to inform the people 
of their rights as British citizens, to prepare them to 
claim those rights by petitions and when the rights are 
obtained, to exercise and enjoy them.’ 

It was a matter of regret and reproach to us that we 
iiad nob carried out this earnest advice of our revered 
leader so long. The Minbo-Morley reforms of 1909 
lulled us into the belief that we had got a liberal instal* 
tnentof reform. But the experience of the last few 
years had shown that those reforms have not given any 
•effective voice to the representatives of the people 
in the administration of the country’s affairs ; and 
now that the need for a substantia! measure of reform 
towards self-government is more keenly realised and 
the time forces are in a special degree favourable to the 
cause of freedom aud self-government. I hope that we 
shall loyally respond to the exhortation of our departed 
’Grand Old Man and earnestly carry on agitation for self, 
government on the lines indicated by him, 1 may here 
inform you that a petition to Parliament is under prepara- 
tion, and will soon be ready and begin to be circulated 
for signatures. I trust you will obtain as large a number 
■ot signatures bo it as you can. It is essential that be- 
■tween now and the meeting of the next Congress, we 
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should thoroughly organise'oursalyes in tha way suggesteol' 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naorojiaud should preach tha doetriae 
of self-governmanb or Swaraj in every nook and corner 
of oar provineea. Wa should establish saif-goveromant 
or Swaraj Leagues or Homa-Eule Leagues, to propagate 
the idea and to enlist the intelligent and earnest support 
of our people for our proposals. I hope you will all 
endeavour to carry out this idea. I expect that the^ 
next Congress which will meet at Calcutta will be as- 
tended by a very large number of people. I presume- 
you are aware that tha joint session of the All-India. 
.Congress Committee and of the Council of the Muslim 
League has recommended that on the day the Congress 
will be held in Calcutta a Congress Durbar should' 
be held in every district at which a translation of 
the presidential address should be read and the re- 
solutions on aelf-governmant which were passed by 
the last Congress and the Moslem League in December 
last at Lucknow should be adopted. I feel certain, 
that if wa shall carry out tha advice of Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji wa shall demonstrate that we deserve 
self-government and wa shall win the first substantial 
step towards it, urged in the scheme of the Congress and 
the Muslim League within twelve months of the end of 
the present war. Right and justice are on our side. The 
liima spirit is with us. English statesmen have acknow- 
ledged that India has freely given her lives and treasure 
in tha causa of the Empire and that things cannot there- 
fore be left as they are. If wo do not win self-government 
now the fault will be entirely ours. To ensure success. 
it is necessary that our agitation should be universal and, 
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intense. It is equally necessary that it should be 
strictly constitutional, Our position is clear and strong. 
We are not asking for separation from England. We are 
asking for self-government within the Empire under the 
British Crown. The causa of self-government does not 
require to be supported by arguments showing wherein 
a foreign system of administration has failed. Self- 
government is the natural system of Government. An 
alien government even, at its best entails many inevit- 
able disadvantages. Macaulay truly observed that no 
nation can be perfectly well governed till it is com- 
petent to govern itself; and wa are familiar with the 
dictum of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that good 
government could never be a substitute for govern- 
ment by the people themselves.’ As Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji put it we claim self-government as our right as 
British subjects, and even if the British system of admi- 
nistration in India were much less open to just criti- 
cism than it is, even then we should have been justified 
in asking for self-government. But while we frankly 
acknowledge the good that the British Government has 
done us in many directions, we cannot shut our eyes to 
its many shortcomings. Take for instance the question 
of education, Think of the state of general education in 
India when the English came to this country and 
compare it with what it is at present, and you canpofe 
but feel grateful for what has been accomplished. But 
consider at the same time what remains to be done in 
the field of education. Compare the progress in education 
which self-governing Japan achieved in thirty years 
with \fhat has been achieved in double that period 
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In India. In 1872, when Japan inftroduoed ifea ayafcam 
of national aduoafeion only 28 par cent, of the children of 
aehool«going age were at school ; by 1903 fehe percenfi- 
age had risen fco 90; ife stands higher now. In 
India, after nearly 60 years of the great education 
dispatch of 1854 and the organizations that followed 
the percentage of the children of school-going age is 
still below 20 ! For decades past we have been 
urging that more and more should be done for 
the education of the people, but the progress achieved 
has been woefully slow. You will remember our 
lamented brother Mr. Gokhala introduced his Elementary 
Education Bill which would have permitted elementary 
education being made compulsory in certain areas in 
certain conditions, and you will remember that the' Bill 
was defeated by the opposition of the bureaucracy thag 
governs us. It is surprising that we have, come to the 
conviction that we shall never be able to properly 
promote the education of our people until we have a 
voice in the administration of our al^airs! Similarly 
there is much to complain of in many other departments. 
Let us take the question of the emoloymant of Indians 
in the higher public services of the country. You know 
that the examination for admission into the Indian Civil 
Service is held in far-off England only. It is a manifest 
injustice to Indians, Mr. Dadabhai N aoroji began an 
agitation in 1867 that examinations for admission into 
the Indian Civil Service should be held simultaneously in 
India and in England to enable the youths of this country 
to have a fair chance of competing for the higher services 
of their own country. But half a century of ^itation 
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lias not sufficed to secure that small justioa to us, The 
result is, as has bean pointed out by my friend Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru in his recently published and 
excellent pamphlet on the Public Services in India, 
that on the Ist April 1917, out of 1,478 posts ordinarily 
reserved for the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, only 146 or about 10 per cent, were held 
, by statutory natives of India ! It hardly needs saying 
that if India had been governed in the interests 
■of Indians, we should have found the very reverse of 
this, that 90 per cent, of the posts in question were 
held by Indians and only 10 par cant, by Europeans. 
The state of affairs out of the Indian Civil Service was 
hardly batter. The total number of appointments, 
■carrying a salary of Es. 500 and upwards, was 5,390 in 
'1910, and of these only 17 per cent, were held by 
Indians and 83 per cent, by Europeans and Eurasians ! 
This is on the civil side. So far as the army is concern- 
ed, it is entirely officered by our British fellow-subjects. 
Notwithstanding our repeated prayers, the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian army have never yet been opened 
■to Indians. Notwithstanding all the fidelity, devotion 
-and heroism with which Indians have served His Majesty 
and his predecessors for over a century they cannot yet 
rise beyond the position of subadar- major and risaldar- 
■major. 

I will draw attention to only one other matter. We 
appreciate at its proper value the growth of Indian trade 
and commerce. But it is largely in the hands of Euro- 
peans, We have not been helped to obtain our fair share 
In it. And our industries have not bean developed as 
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they could have beau developed and as they ought to 
have been developed. What is it that is responsible for 
these and many others of our grievances ? It 
is the existing system of administration. Gacarally 
speaking, our English-fellow subjects who coma 
to thiS' country at the age of 25 or 21 and who 
retire from it for good at 55, cannot take that keen 
and abiding interest in promoting the interests of 
India and Indians as we Indiana can do ; and, in matters 
where there is a conflict between the interests of India 
and Indians on the one aide and of England and English- 
men on the other, many of them not unnaturally place 
the interests of their own country and people before our 
interests. These and many other economic and adminis- 
trative considerations which vitally affect the moral and 
material well-being of our people and determine our 
political status in the scale of nations, have ingrained the 
conviction in us, so well expressed by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, that self-government is the only and chief 
remedy, and that in self-government lies our bope- 

Siaters and brethren, let us now put forth a sustain- 
ed effort eornmensurate with the depth and earnestness 
of this conviction for achieving that which we consider 
to be bast for our country and our people. Let us act 
without fear and without reproach, doing no wrong our- 
selves but not desisting from our duty even if a wrong 
should be done to us. It is a matter for thankfulness 
that unlike some of the other provincial Governments 
the Government of these provinces have taken up the 
correct attitude of ndit interfering with constitutional 
agitation for self-government. I have every hope that 
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they will continue in that attitude and that so far as 
these provinces are concerned there will be no unfaeces- 
aary obstacles placed in our path. But notwithstanding 
this, and whether our work lias here or in other pro- 
vinces, it is essential that in taking up serious constitu- 
tional agitation, we all should have a clear mind and a 
firm determination as to how we shall discharge our duty. 
Wa should taka every care to do nothing that is wrong, 
nothing that will expose us to just reproach. Bub if in 
spite of it, trouble should overtake us in the exercise of ; 
our constitutional rights, we must suffer it with calm 
determination and not run away from it. If V7e shall so 
bear ourselves, I feel sure that either obstacles will not 
arise in our path, or if they do, they will not take long to 
melt. We have really no enemies to be afraid of if we ■ 
do not harbour an enemy within ourselves, which makes 
us slaves of fear and of personal selfish considera- 
tions, The path of our duty is clear. Let us tread it as 
men. 

Sisters and brethren, I have detained you vary long, 
but before I resume my seat I should like to say just a 
few words which I wish would reach the ears of our 
fallow-subjects of the Indian Oivil Service and the non- 
of&cial European community in India. They both 
possess great influence and power in this country and 
they can influence opinion in England also. Many 
of them have lived long in or been connected with this 
country. We are entitled to claim sympathy from them 
in our- aspirations and help and co-operation in realizing 
them. It is possible that some of our proposals ■ 
appear to soma of them as impracticable and even! 
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• exfcravaganfe. We are prepared feo justify them, and where 
we eannot, to modify them. We do not claim infallibi- 
lity for our judgment. I appeal to them to approach a 
consideration of our proposals in a spirit of friendliness 
and sympathy, and to help in bringing about a change in 
the constitution of the Government of our country which 
will be in consonance with the principles of liberty, 

. justice and the free and unmolested existence and develop- 
ment of every people, for which the British Empire has 
been making an enormous sacrifice of life and treasure 
•and which alone can ensure the right m easure of happi- 
ness and prosperity to India and glory to England. I 
have the privilege of knowing several men among them 
who, though they do not sea eye to eye with us, take a , 
■large-minded view of the relations* which should exist 
‘ between India and England in the future, who desire 
that justice should be done to India’s claims. I appeal 
to them actively to throw the weight of their infiuenoe 
in favour of justice and freedoni. And I hope I do not 
appeal in vain. 

Bub, however that may be, my countrymen, let us 
remember that the duty of working out our salvation lies 
^jrinoipally upon ourselves. Let us do it faithfully and 
unflinchingly. Let us organize ourselves without any 
further loss of time, and arrange bo preach the great Man- 
i tra, the humane religion of self-government or Swaraj or 
home-rule in every home, in all parts of our country. Let 
-us teach every brother and sister Hindu and Mussalman, 
.Parsi and Christian, &c.,. young and old, humble as well as 
• high, to understand the meaning of self-government, to 
■-desire it and to work for it, each to the extent of his or her 
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ability with all the earnestness ha or she can. In one 
word, let us put our soul into the- business, and God . 
willing success will crown our efforts sooner than many, 
of us at present imagine. 



SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. 


SpeaJcmg in support of the Self-Government Besolu- 
■ iionai the Calcutta Congress of 1917, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya said : — 

We ask tihab the repreaanbabivea of the people should 
have power to determine how the bases should be raised 
as otherwise raprasentabion would be meaningless. The 
nest demand that we make is tSiat the reprasentatiou of 
the people whom the Government admitted into the 
Councils should have power bo control the executive. 
When the Government introduced representative institu- 
tions in this country they must have foreseen, and if they 
have nob they were very unwise, that representative 
institutions are a misnomer, if they did not carry with 
them power and responsibility of the people’s representa- 
tives bo control the action of Executive Government. 
With that power follows the power of the purse. Our 
English feliow-BubjeetS' have taught us through their 
glorious literature that it is the people who pay the 
caxaa, who ought to determine, through their representa- 
tives in the Oounciis, how these taxes should be spent. 
That power of the purse is a national growth and develop- 
ment of representative institutions. We have dealt with 
the realities of the situation and we have to deal with 
‘the facts as you find them here to-day. The Congress- 
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League soheme is a natural and rational advance upon 
the lines under which political institutions have been 
working so far in this, country. It is therefore no good 
telling us* that our scheme does not fit in with the schemes 
formulated in other countries. The Congress-League 
scheme is suitable to the conditions in India. Some of 
our critics tell us that responsible government means a 
government which is responsible to the representatives 
of the people and removable at the pleasure of the repre- 
sentatives. I wish these critics showed a little more consi- 
deration, a little more generosity, in dealing with us and 
credited us with a little more comtnon-sense. Self- 
Government means that the Executive is responsible to 
the people. When we spoke of Self-Government we spoke 
of Self-Government on colonial lines. In the Colonies 
the Executive is responsible to the Legislature. That 
being so it is entirely wrong to say that in asking for 
Self-Government we are asking for something less than 
■responsible Government. It is said that we might have 
put into our schema a little more generosity and a little 
more enthusiasm but you must remember that when they 
who put it forward had not only to think of you and me 
■but of the bureaucracy and all those who are represented 
by Lord:Sydenham and the framers were probably wiser 
in couching it in a language which may not satisfy us, but 
which has in it all the promise of the realization of res- 
ponaible Government in the near future. The resolution 
says that Self-Government should be introduced by 
stages. The Congress did not ask that Self-Government 
on colonial lines should be introduced at once. The next 
stage would be conferring of responsible Government to 
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this country. The Oongresa programme is not inconsiS" 
tent with the pronouncement made in the Parliament in 
August Jast. But you must remember that there are 
some who would make these stages occur at longer inter- 
vals than we desire. Let us, however, hope that our 
united voice and judgment will prevail against the voice 
of those who want to delay the period when full responsi- 
ble Government should be established in this country. 



THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REFORMS. 


Soon after the publication of Indian Constitutional 
Beforms by the Bt. Eon. Mr. B. S. Montagu and H. B. 
Lord Chelmsford, Bandit Malaviya wrote the following 
criticism of the proposals : — > 

The proposals of fche Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy relating to eonstitiational reform are, it is 
searoely necessary to say, the result of many months 
of earnest discussion and careful deliberation held under 
circumstances which are too well-known to require 
recital. In the words of their authors the proposals are 
of. “great intricacy and importance”, and ibis only right 
that they should have been published for "full and 
public discussion” before being considered by His 
Majesty’s Government in England, Both because of 
their inherent importance and of the high official 
position of their authors, the proposals deserve most 
careful consideration at the hands of all serious-minded 
persons who are interested in the future of this country. 

2. There is much in the proposals that is liberal^ 
and that will mean a real and beneficial change in the 
right direction, which we must welcome and be grateful 
for ; but there are also grave deficiencies which must 
be made up before the reforms can become adequate 
to the requirements of the country. In the first category 
are the proposals, taking them in the order in which they 
11 
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have been plaead in fche summarsr, to place the salary of 
the Secretary of State on the esbimabes of the United 
Kingdom, and to appoint a Select Gommittee of the House 
of Commons for Indian affairs ; to increase the Indian 
element in the Governor-General’s Executive Council by 
the appointment of a second Indian Member ; bo replace 
the present Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
lay a Legislative Assembly, which will consist of about 
one hundred members of whom two-thirds will be 
elected ; to associate Standing Committees, two-thirds of 
which should be elected by th§ non-official members, 
with as many Departments of Government as possible ; 
and to allow supplementary questions to be put by any 
member of the Legislative Assembly. In the same 
category come many provisions relating bo the Provincial 
Governments, for instance, the proposal that in every 
Province (and this will include the United Provinces, 
the Punlab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Assam) the Executive Government should consist of a 
■Governor and an Executive Council, — which should 
consist of two members, one of whom will be an Indian, — 
and a Minister or Ministers nominated by the Governor 
"from the elected members of the Legislative Oounoil ; that 
these Ministers should be in charge of portfolios dealing 
with certain subjects ; that on these subjects fche decisions 
of the ministers should be final— subject only feo fche 
Governor’s advice and control; fchab though fche power 
of control is reserved to fche Governor, it is expected that 
he would refuse assent fco feha proposals of his minisfcers 
•only when fche consequences of acquiescence would be seri- 
ous ; that ifc is not intended that ha should be in a poai- 
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tion feo rafuaa assenfe at: diaoreMon to his minister’s 
proposals ; that in each Province an enlarged Legisla- 
tive Council with a substantial elected majority should 
be established ; that the members should be elected 
on as broad a franchise as possible ; that every member 
of the Council should be entitled to ask supplementary 
questions ; that Standing Committees, consisting mainly 
of members elected by the Legislative Council, should 
be attached to each Department; that there should 
be a complete separation made between .Indian and 
Provincial heads of revenue ; that the Provinces 
should make contributions of fixed amounts to the 
‘Government of India, which should be the first 
charge on Provincial revenues ; that Provincial Govern- 
ments should have certain powers of taxation and bor- 
rowing ; and the last, but not the least important, that 
the Budget should be laid before the Legislative Council 
and subject to one reservation, should be altered so as 
to give effect to resolutions of that Council, That reser- 
vation is that if the Legislative Council should refuse to 
accept the Budget proposals for certain subjects, which 
are described as ‘‘reserved subjects,” the Governor-in- 
Council should have power to restore the whole or any 
part of the original allotment, on the Governor certifying 
that, for reasons to be stated, such restoration is in his 
opinion essential either to the peace or tranquillity of the 
Province or any part thereof, or to the discharge of his 
responsibility for reserved subjects. The reservation is 
no doubt very wide, and it will require to be abandoned 
or modified. I shall deal with 'it later. Of the same 
favourable character are the proposals that oompleta 
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popular eonfcrol should, as far as possible, be esfeablisheil' 
in local bodies ; fchati racial bars fcbafe still exist in regu- 
iafeiona for appoinfcmeni) to- the public services should be 
abolished ; that in addition to reoruitnaent in Eogiand 
where such exists, a system of appointment to all tho' 
public services should be established in India ; and that 
percentages of recruitment in India with a definite* rate' 
of increase, should be fixed for all the services, though 
the percentage suggested for the Indian Civil Service is 
inadequate and will require to be increased from SS 
to 50 per cent, at once. The proposals relating to the 
Native States also seam to be satisfactory. Taking, 
these proposals as a whole, so far as they go, they 
obviously constitute a liberal advance upon the exii^ting- 
state of affairs for which Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford are entitled to our grateful acknowledg- 
ments. But in my opinion they do not go far enough 
to meet the requirements of the country. The effect of 
the proposals is summarised by their authors in para* 
353 of their report in the following words : — 

“We begin with a great extension of local self- 
governmenS so as to train the electorates in • the matters 
which they will best understand. Simultaneously we- 
provide a substantial measure of self-government in the 
Provinces and for better representation and more 
criticism in the Government of India and for fqller 
knowledge in Parliament, And we suggest machinery 
by means of which at regular stages the element of 
responsibility can be continuously enlarged and that of 
official control continuously diminished, in a way 
that will guarantee ordered progress and afford an 
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ianswer fco immadiafee rapraaaniiafeions and agitation.” 
This certainly means progress, but it means unduly 
slow progress ; whereas if India is bo be equipped . 
industrially and politically, to discharge her obliga- 
tions to her own children and bo the Empire in the 
immediate future that confronts her, it is imperatively 
neoeasary' that an adequately rapid rate of progress 
should be ensured by the introduction of a larger measure 
of self-government in the Provinces and a substantial 
measure of it in the Government of India itself. 

THE congress-league SCHEME. 

3. The Oongress-League scheme was framed to 
secure what, in the present circumstances of India, tba 
united wisdom of educated India believes to be the right 
measure of power to the people, aobiog through their 
•representatives in the Councils, both in the Provincial 
•and the Imperial administrations. It reserved absolute 
power to the Central Exeeutiva Government in all 
-matters relating to the defence of the country, war and 
peace and foreign and political relations. also raserv- 
•ad sufficient power bo every Executive Government to 
prevent any legislation or policy being adopted which 
•it considered injurious. It will be obvious from the 
list of proposals summarised above that Mr. Montagu 
;and Lord Chelmsford have adopted many recommend- 
ations of the Congress-League scheme; but they have 
discarded its vital feature, vig., the sharing by Govern- 
ment of power with the representatives of the people, 
except in so far as they have proposed to give power 
4iO the Provincial Legislative Councils in respect of such 
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subjeela as may be " transferred ” fco them. I think 
t^t they have done so for insufficient reasons. If 
they could make up their minds to racomoaend that 
power should: be shared by them with the represen- 
tatives of the people to the extent urged by the Oon- 
gresa and the Muslim League, the objeotions which they 
have urged, could be met by alterations and amend- 
ments in the scheme. Eor instance, all the arguments 
which they have put forward against the proposal that, 
the Indian Members of the Executive Oounoil should be 
elected by the elected Members of the Legislative Ooun. 
oil, could be met by laying it down that the Governor 
should nominate the Indian Members out of a panel to- 
be recommended by the elected members. The object of 
the Congress-League proposal clearly is that the Indian 
Members of the Executive Council should be men who- 
ebjoy the confidence of the public as represented by 
the Legislative Council. Bo long as this object was 
secured, no one would quarrel about the method which 
might be adopted to attain it. But it is essential that 
the object should be secured. In summing up their 
criticism of the Congress-League scheme as a whole, 
after describing its vital features, the distinguished 
authors say : “ Our first obervation is that in our view 
such a plan postulates the existence of a competent 
electorate, and Sin assembly which will be truly repre- 
sentative of the people," They believe that both a 
sound electoral system and truly representative assem- 
blies will be evolved in time, but they say they cannot 
assent. to proposals which could only be justified on 
the assumption that such institutions would be imme- 
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diatsly forfehooming. Here I respecfefully ioifl isaaa 
with the authors. I firmly believe that such institu- 
tious can be, and that therefore they ought to be, 
brought into existence now. I will show later on that 
this can be done. 

4. In dealing with the proposals of the Congress- 
League scheme relating to the representation of minor* 
ities, the distinguished authors seam to complain that ‘ 
separata electorates are proposed in all Provinces even 
where Mahomedans are in a majority, and that wher- 
ever thay are numerically weak the proportion suggest- 
ed is in excess of their numerical strength. But this 
rule was initiated and established by the Government 
in spite of the protests of non-Muslims. But having 
been so established, Hindus could not expect to effect a 
compromise with the Mahomedans on any other basis at 
any rata at present. They agreed to an even larger pro- 
portion than their present representation for the same 
reason. The figures of the seats to be reserved for the 
special Muslim electorates in the various provinces were 
of course arrived at no other basis than that of 
negotiation. But the Hindus agreed to them deliberately 
in order to secure the union and co-operation of Hindus 
and Mussalmana for the common good of the people as a 
whole. It is quite true that a privileged position of this 
kind is open to the objection that if any other community 
hereafter makes good a claim to separate representation, it 
can be satisfied only by deduction from the non-Muslim 
seats, or else by a rateable deduction from both Muslim 
and non- Muslim seats. Bub whan Hindus and Muslims,, 
did coma to an agreement like the one in questioni one 
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Deed not despair that, in ease of a real neoessity, fcheir 
leaders would be able fco arrive afe some solution. They 
have learnfc to recogniaa the ferufeb that oompromises have 
somebimes fco be made by individuals and even by 
eommunifcies for furthering the common good, The 
authors themselves also have after weighing the whole 
situation, rightly, though with justifiable reluctance, 
assented to the maintenance of separate representation 
for Mahomadans for the present, although they have 
reserved their approval of the particular proposals set 
before them, until they have ascertained what their 
effect upon other interests will be, and have made 
provision for them. 

5. I will not attempt to deal just now with all the 
criticism which the distinguished authors have bestowed 
upon the Congress-League scheme. I expect that a 
statement will be prepared in due course on behalf of 
the Congress and the Muslim League in which these 
objections will be considered at length, Though some 
of these objections may not be without weight, I believe 
they can be fairly and fully met ; and I still think that 
with some modifications, which 1 have no doubt the 
Congress and the Muslim League will agree to, that 
scheme will bast meet the present requirements of the 
country, and constitute a satisfactory first stage of ‘ res- 
ponsible government’ in India, — responsible not in the 
strict technical sense in which the word has been inter- 
preted by the authors of the proposals and is generally 
understood in England, but in a more restricted sense, 
Dzs., that every member of the Executive Government 
would, before taking ofSce, be informed under the autho- 
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Tiiy of Parliameofe that fehough he does nob hold ofiSce at? 
bha will of bha Lagislabive Council, he must hereafter 
consider himself morally responsible bo the people to 
.adminisber their affairs in conformity with their wishes 
as expressed through their raprasanbahivas in the Coun- 
cils. Bub I recognise that the proposals which have 
been put forward by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
after months of discussion and deliberation, have reduced 
the ohaneaa of the Congress-League scheme being accept- 
ed ; and I think that, in the oiroumsbances of the case, 
the moat practical course for us to adopt will be to press 
for such modifications and expansion of tbe proposals in 
‘Question as will make them adequate and com plete. If 
this is done, it will necessarily assimilate them In 
•principle to the Congress-League scheme. 

The conditions of the Problem. 

bducationai. backwardness. 

6, In considering the imitations of the proposals pub 
forward by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, we have 
no doubt to bear in mind that they regarded the an- 
nouncement of the 20th August last as laying down the 
terms of their reference. Bub it seems to me that they 
have put too narrow an interpretation on those terms, 
particularly on the question of the rate of progress 
towards responsible government, and in dwelling bo the 
extant they have dona on* the responsibility of the 
British elacboraba and Parliament for the welfare of the 
people of India ; also in insisting too much and too 
often that the British electorate could not part with that 
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responsibility until an Indian electorate was in sight tc'- 
take the burden on its shouldars. This evidently much' 
influenced their judgment and prevented them from form- 
ing an impartial and correct estimate of the conditions 
of the problem which they had to solve. A perusal of 
the chapter beaded ‘Oonditions of the Problem’ in the 
report leaves a disagreeable impression on the mind' 
that the ciroumsbaneea which go against the introduction 
of responsible government have been given an exag- 
gerated value, and that those that are in favour of it 
have been under-estimated or ignored. Attention is 
praminently drawn to two dominating conditions. "One- 
is that the immense masses of the people are poor, igno- 
rant and helpless far beyond the standards of Europe ; 
and the other is that there runs through Indian Society 
a series of cleavages — of religion, race, and caste — which 
constantly threaten its solidarity and of which any wise 
political scheme must take serious heed.” The flrst of 
the statements is unfortunately quite correct'; but it 
means a strong impeaobment of the present bureaucratic 
system, and supplies an urgent reason for introducing a- 
real measure of popular self-government in India. The 
bureaucratic system which has had complete sway in 
India for a century and more has not lifted the 
immense masses of the people from poverty, ignorance- 
and helplessness. The educated classes of India,, 
who are of the people and live and move with them have 
made repeated appeals to those in power to allow the 
representatives of the people a share in the admininstra- 
tion, so that they might co-operate with them to reduce 
this colossal poverty and illiteracy ; but the bureaucracy 
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and Parliamenb have gfcaadily refused to part with powers, , 
and they must be held responsible for the result. 

7. Great stress is laid upon the vary limited extent- 
to which education has spread among the people ; also 
upon the fact that the total number of persons enjoying a... 
substantial income is very small. It is noted that “ in- 
one province the total number of persona who enjoy- 
ed an income of £66, a year, derived from other sources 
than land, was 30,000 ; in another province, 20,000...” 
“According to one estimate, the number of landlords ■ 
whose income derived from their proprietary holdings 
exceeds £20 a year ; in the United Provinces it is about 

126,000 out of a population of 48 millions Ife • 

is evident that enormous masses of the population bave> 
little to spare for more than the necessaries of. 
life," True, also too true! But this again furnishes a 
very strong reason for at least partly transferring power 
and responsibility from those who have had a monopoly 
of it for the last hundred years without using it in pro- - 
per measure to promote a larger production and distri- 
bution of wealth. 

8. It is then urged that the proportion of the peo- 
ple who taka an interest in political questions is very ■ 
small. After urging that the town-dwellers who take an 
interest in political questions, are a fraction of the people 
the report says — ’’On the other hand it is an enormous 
country population, for the moat part poor, ignorant non- 
politically minded and unused to any system of election— 
immersed indeed in the struggle for exiatanoe. The rural 
classes have the greatest stake in the country’ 
because they contribute most to its revenues ; but they 
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ara poorly equipped for polifcies and do not ai preaenfe 
wish fco fcake part in fehem. yi^tnong them are a few 
graai! landlords and a larger number of yeomen farmers. 
'They ara nofe ill-fibtied bo play a part in affairs, bub wibh 
few exceptions fcbey have nob yefe done so.” Yes, bub 
were nob bhe bulk of the people in every country — aye, 
even in England — non*polibioally nainded until they ware 
•given an opportunity bo exercise political power — until 
the franchise was extended bo them ? and is there a 
better means of getting the people to take an interest in 
polities than by giving them such power ? 

9. As regards education as a basis for franchise. 

' Indians would certainly desire that in any schema of 
’election that paay be introduced, the possession of a 
recognised degree of education should entitle a per- 
son to a vote without any other qualiffoation. But I oau- 
' not help feeling that the argument based on the lack of 
•'education dmong the people, has been unduly pressed 
against the pause of Indian constitutional reform. We 
'know that in Austria, Germany and France which 
have adopted the principle of “ manhood or universal 
suffrage,” a common qualification is that the elector 
should be able to read and write. So also in Italy, the 
United States, abb. But except in the ease of eight univer- 
sities, the franchise has never been based in the United 
Kingdom on any educational qualification. It is the 
possession of freehold or leasehold property of a certain 
' Value or the occupation of premises of a certain annual 
value that gives a vote there, and it is said that this ia 
the most universal qualification in all countries where a 
■ system of popular election has been introduced. Mr. 
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Diaraali made an afcfcempfe in his abortive Eeform Bill of 
1867 to introdnee an educational franchise in England. 
Hansard records that it was met by ridicule, because it 
proposed a very low educational franchise. — so backward 
was education in England at the time. Mr. Gladstone’s . 
Baform Bill of 1868, based the franchise, like its predeces- 
sor of 1832, on property qualifications. It was after the 
franchise had been so extended to the workmen, that 
Englismen began to say that ‘we must educate our' masters, 
and the Element£(,ry Education Act was passed in 1870 
making elementary education universal and compulsory 
The Duke of Newcastle’s Oommiasion of 1861 stated 
in their report that the estimated number of day 
scholars in England and Wales in 1833 was one in llj. 
Speaking in 1868, Mr, Bruce stated that they had then' 
arrived at the rate of one in seven or eight. In intro- 
ducing the Elementary Education Bill (1870) Mr. Eorster 
described the situation as showing “ much imperfect 
education and much absolute ignorance,” “ ignorance 
which we are all aware is pregnant with crime and misery, , 
with misfortune to individuals and danger to the com- 
munity.” So we are not much worse off than England 
was in 1867-70. Nor are we worse off than was Canada 
when op Lord Durham’s recommendation, Parliament 
established responsible Government there. “ It is im- 
possible,” said Lord Durham, in his memorable report 
which led to the change, to“ exaggerate the want of edu- 
cation among the inhabitants. No means of instruction 
have ever bean provided for them, and they are almost 
and universally destitute of the qualifications even of 
reading and writing,” Let us have a reform bill based. 
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tjn fihe principles of fchati of 1868, ora subsianbial measure 
•of responsible Government, and’one of the first things, if 
not the first thing we should do is to pass an Education 
.‘Act which will remove the stigma of illiteracy from our 
iand and steadily raise the percentage of scholars at our 
Bohools, until in a decade or so, it will equal the standard 
which has bean reached in other civilised oountries- 

10. Having dealt at such length with the argument 
based on the want of education among the people, I 
.think it my duty to add that though the Government 
have not yet secured them the benefit of education, 
nature has been much lass unkind to them. They have 
'been endowed with a fair measure of common sense, 
and nob only in their caste panohayats and conferences 
' bub generally in all matters which concern them, the 

■ bulk of the people well understand their interests and 
come to fairly correct conclusions regarding them. 
The number of such conferences is steadily growing, 
Only in February last, the tenants of the United 
Provinces held a Oonference of their own during the 
.Magh Mela at Allahabad, when they discussed and 
adopted a representation to Mr. Montagu and the 
"Viceroy, urging what they wanted to be dona bo protect 
and promote their interests. They did me the’ honour 

- of inviting me bo address a few words to them ; and 
it gave me genuine pleasure to see how well they 
understood and appreciated every point that affected 
their interests. I claim that, allowing for the difference 

■ due to the possession or the want of education, our small 
proprietors, yeomen farmers, and the bulk of our tenants 
will compare nob unfavourably with corresponding classes 
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'In other countries in the possession of natural intelligence, 
ilnd finally, having regard to the response which they 
have made, and are still making to the appeal to subscribe 
to the war loan and to risk their lives in the defence of 
the Empire, it is wrong and unkind to suggest that they 
•are hopelessly deficient in the capacity to judge whom 
they should elect as their punch muhhtar or representa- 
tive in the Legislative Councils. Twelve months of 
whole-hearted effort by officials and non-officials, to 
•educate and organise them, similar to that which has 
been made for raising the war loan and recruits from the 
people, will go far to prepare them for the proper exercise 
of any franchise which may be conferred upon them. 

11. In discussing the question of electorates it 
should also be remembered that though it is in every 
-way desirable to make the franchise as broad as possible, 
it cannot in reason be regarded as a very serious objec- 
tion that, comparatively speaking, our electorates may 
mot, in the first instance, be as large as in countries 
where the elective system has been in vogue for a long 
time. A reference bo the gradual extension of the fran- 
chise in England may nob be amiss here. We know 
that up to the year 1832 the majority of the House of 
Commons was elected by less than fifteen thousand 
persons. In Scotland, whera^ the population at that 
time was about 2,360,000, there ware only about 
-3,000 electors. As Mr. Grladstone stated in 1884, the 
..Eeform Bill of 1832, which was described as “ the Magna 
•Oharba of BciDish Liberties ”, added about 500,000 to 
• the entire oonsbituanoy of the three countries. After 
1832 the next Beform came in 1886. At that time 
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the fcotal. constituency of the United Kingdom reached' 
1,364,000, and by the bills which were passed in 1867-69^ 
the number was raised to 2,448,000. By 1884, the 
constituency had reached in round numbers 3,000,000. 
Tbe Act of 1885 added about 2,000,000 to the nunaber, 
i. e., nearly twice as nauch as was added since 1867 and 
more than four times as much as was added in 1832.9 
This brief history contains both guidance and encourage- 
ment for us. With a fairly liberal franchise, we are in 
a position to start with electorates the dimensions of 
which wili be regarded by every reasonable man as 
satisfactory, when all the ciroumstanoes of the case are 
borne in mind. 

BBLIGIOUS DIPPEBEN0E3. 

12. As regards the second “ dominating condition, " 
it is true that Indian Society is composed of vast num- 
bers of people who belong bo different religions, races 
and castes, But it seems to me an e:saggeration to 
say tbat this circumstance “ constantly threatens its 
solidarity.” The people of India are more law-abiding 
than perhaps those of any other country in the world. 
Differences of religion, race and caste do not stand 
in the way of their generally living and working together 
as good neighbours and friends, or of their combin- 
ing for promoting common purposes. The occasional 
outbursts of religious feeling — which no one can deplore 
more than we Indians do — are due to ignorance which 
the bureaucracy has failed to remove, and to the defects 
of a foreign system of administration which can only 
ba mitigated by power being substantially shared with 
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<iha reprasenfcafiives of the people. Mr. Monfeagu and 
Lord Cbelmaford aay fcbab “the diffioulfcy that oufev^eighs 
ail others is the exisfeenoa of religions differences.” With 
due deference to them, I venture bo say that they have 
taken much too exaggerated a view of this difficulty. 
They refer appreeiatingiy to the agreetaanb reached at 
Lucknow in December 1916, between Muslims and Hin- 
dus ; but they ask ‘what sura guarantee it affords that 
religious dissensions between the great communities are 
over.’ It should be obvious that this guarantee cannot 
spring from the agreement in question itself but from 
the accomplishment of the object it was intended 
to achieve, viz., the attainment of Self-Government. If 
this was done, power and responsibility would be trans- 
ferred in fair measure to educated Hindus and Maho- 
medans, so that they would be in a position to promote 
patriotism and public spirit, education and industrial 
and commercial enterprise among their countrymen which 
will usher an era of greater co-operation, prosperity and 
good-will, and thus make religious' riots a matter of 
past history. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford cannot 
regard the concordat (of Lucknow) as conclusive. 
They say : “To our minds so long as the two com- 
munities entertain anything like their present views 
as to the separateness of their interests, we are bound 
to regard religious hostilities as still a very serious - 
possibility... How quickly and violently the ignorant 
portion, which is far the largest portion of either great 
community, responds bo the cry of ‘ religion in danger ’ 
has bean proved again and again in India’s history. 
The record. of last year bears recent witness to it.” As 
12 
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I have said befere, no one can deplore and condemn 
religious riofcs more than we Indiana do. But the 
distinguished authors are mistaken in thinking that 
there is any connection between occasional outbursts 
of “ religious hostilities ” and what they describe as 
“ the present views of the two communities as to the 
separateness of their interests.” The proneness of the 
ignorant portion of either community to respond to 
the cry of “ religion in danger ” is due not to religious 
differences, which are present year in and year out, 
bub to ignorance ; and if this ignorance were removed, 
religious differences would cease bo divide and to lead 
to riots. The distinguished authors are well aware 
that such regrettable distempers of ignorance have not 
been unknown even in England. I cannot do batter than 
quote here from a speech of Macaulay delivered in the 
House of Commons on the 19bh of April, 184:7. Speaking 
an support of the Government Plan of Education, and re- 
.ferring to the No Popery riots of 1780, Macaulay said : — 

"The education of the poor, he (Adam Smith) says, 
is a matter which deeply concerns the commonwealth. 
Just as the Magistrate ought to interfere for the purpose 
oi preventing the leprosy from spreading among the 
people, he ought bo interfere for ^ the purpose of stop- 
ping the progress of the moral distempers which are 
inseparable from ignorance. Nor can this duty be 
neglected without danger to the public peace. If you 
leave the multitude uninsbruoted, there is serious risk 
that religious animosities may produce the most dreadful 
disorder. The most dreadful disorders 1 Those are 
■Adam Smith’s own words ; and prophetic words they 
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“Were. Soaroaly had he given this warning bo our rulers 
whan hia pradiofcion was fulfilled in a manner never bo be 
lorgofcfcen. I apeak of the No Popery riots of 1780. I 
do nob know that I could find in all history a stronger 
proof of the proposition that the ignorance of the common 
people makes the property, the limbs, the lives of all classes 
insecure. Wilihoub the shadow of a grievance, at the 
summons of a madman, a hundred thousand people rise in 
insurrection. During a whole week there is anarchy 
in the greatest and wealthiest of European cities, The 
Parliament is besieged. Your predecessor site trembling in 
his chair, and expects every moment to see the door beaten 
in by the rufi&ans whose roar he hears all round the house. 
'The peers are pulled out of their coaches. The bishops 
in their lawn are forced to fly over the tiles. The ohaples 
of foreign ambassadors, buildings made sacred by the law 
of nations, are destroyed. The house of the Chief Justice 
is demolished, The little children of the Prime Minister 
are taken out of their beds and laid in their night clothes 
on the table of the Horae Guards, the only safe asylum 
from the fury of the rabble. The prisons are opened. 
Highwaymen, house-breakers, murderers, come forth to 
swell the mob by which they have been set free. Thirty- 
six fires are blazing at once in London. Then comes the 
retribution. Count up all the wretches who shot, who 
ware, hanged, who were crushed, who drank themselves 
to death at the rivers of gin which ran down Holborn 
Hill ; and you will find that battles have been lost and won 
with a smaller sacrifice of life. And what was the causa of 
this calamity, a calamity, which, in the history of London, 
■ranks with the great plague and the great flea? 
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The cause was fehe ignorance of a populabion which haS' 
been suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces, theabres,. 
bemplas, bo grow up as rude and sfeupid as any bribe of 
babbooed cannibals in New Zealand, I naighfc aay as any 
drove of beasba in Smifahffeld markeb. 

“ The insbanoe is sbriking, bub ib is nob solibary. To 
bha same cause are bo be ascribed bha riobs of Nobbing- 
bam, bhe sack of Brisbol, all bha oubrages of Ludd, and^ 
Swing, and Babeeea, beaubiful and coably machinery 
broken bo pieces in Yorkshire, barns and hay sbalks 
blazing in Kent, fences and buildings pulled down in 
Wales. Gould such bhinga have bean dona in a counbry 
in which bha mind of bhe labourer had bean opened by 
eduoabion, in which he had bean baughb bo find pleasure 
in bha exercise of his inbelleoti, baughb to revere his Makar, 
baughb bo respeob lagibiraabe aufchorifay, and baughb ab bhe 
• same bime bo seek bha redress of real wrongs by peaoelul 
and oonabibubional means ? ” ■ 

13. Ib seems bo me bhab no| only did bhe learned 
aubhors fail bo brace bhe riobs bo bheir brue cause, bub 
bhab bhay did nob also bake ib inbo aeoounb bhab bhera 
are unforbuoately some among European officials in 
India who feel a sabisfaobion in seeing religious differ- 
ences ab work, nob only bebween Hindus and Maho- 
medans, hub even bebween bha bwo seobs of Mahoma- 
dans, — men who evidenbly bhinfc wibh Sir John Sbrachey 
“bhab bhe exisbence side by side of bhesa hosbile’craads is 
one of bha sbrong points in our political position in India.” 
The painful story of the Oomiila and Jamalpur riobs 
need nob be repeated here, bub bha mind irresistably 
goes, bo ib in a discussion like this. Ib is imporbanb to- 
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»iio!ia In fehis oonneefeion fehafe Hmaa-Mahome’dan riots 
seldom take place* in Indian States. Nob only this, but 
even in British India, districts which have bean placed in 
-charge olHinduor Mussalman Magistrates or Superinten- 
dents of Police, have passed peacefully through periods of 
stress and anxiety, whi Is there were disturbances in 
‘Several of those which ware in charge of Buropean officers. 

14. Here again it ought not to be forgotten that 
India is not the only country which has known the trou- 
bie of religious differences among her sons. Btigland 
herself has not been a stranger to it. Her history con- 
tains a sad record of the evils which she experienced 
owing to bitter differences between Protestants and 
Catholics, The long-lasting persecution to which the 
latter were subjected by the former, particularly in 
Ireland, is a matter of nob very remote history, — “ when 
the House of Lords, the House of Commons, the Magia- 
'traoy, all corporate offices in towns, all ranks in the army, 
the bench, the bar, the whole administration of govern- 
ment or jasbica, were closed against Catholics; when the 
•very right of voting for their rapresenfcativea in Parliament 
was denied them ; ” when " in all social and political 
matters, the Catholics, in other words the immense 
majority of the people of Ireland, ware simply hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to their Protestant mas- 
ters.” The Catholic .Emancipation Bill which admitted 
Roman Catholics to Parliament, and bo all but a few 
of the highest posts, civil or military, in the service of 
the Crown, was passed only in 1829 ; the Bill for the 
<diaa3tabU3hmant of the church in Ireland, only in 1869 ! 
But it speaks volumes for the growth of religious 
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tolerafeion among fcha Proteafcanis of England of the> 
period, fchafe the OathoHe Enaanoipation Biil was- 
passed by a Parliament which did not contain a 
single Gatholio as a member. This is a happy illustra* 
tfon of the liberalising affect which raprasentatiya insti- 
tutions produce upon the people of the country where 
they are established. But this is a digression. I 
thank God that except in limited periods and areas, 
the relations between Hindus and Mussalmans in India, 
have generally bean far happier than those that 
subsisted so long between Protestants and Oabfaolios 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Por centuries they have*- 
lived together, all over this wide country as good 
neighbours, trusting each other, co-operating with each 
other, and having close and intimate social and busi- 
ness relations with each other. The regrettable out- 
bursts of religious animosities have been occasional and- 
fleeting and remediable, and have been confined to a few 
places in the country. Last year in some of these 
places, the blame for the origin and spread of the trouble- 
that arose, was openly ascribed by the people to the 
officials. In Delhi, the Capital of the Empire, Hindus- 
refused to celebrate the Eamatila not owing- to any 
misunderstanding between themselves and tjae Maho- 
medans, but with the local authorities. It was owing 
to official obstinacy and callousness that the whole of 
Hindu Delhi kept its large business suspended for 
eleven days and suffered serious loss and hardship over 
it. But notwithstanding this, the relations between 
Hindus and Mahbmedans remained lindisturbad. In 
the country as a whole, the attitude of the officials and 
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the people left no room for complaint. In not a few* 
places, notably Lahore, Hindus and Mahomedana oo- 
operaced with each other, with oord)al good will, to 
sea their two celebrations pass off in peace and harmony. 

15. Before I leave this subject I should like to say 
further, that the difficulty arising out of our religious 
differarroes, such as they are, is much less serious than 
was that which arose out of the enmity which prevailed 
between the French and the English in the two pro- 
vinces of Canada in 1837, when Sir Jamas Oraigh 
wrote that " the line of distinction between us is com- 
pletely drawn ,* friendship, cordiality are noB to be 
found ; even common intercourse scarcely exists,” — 
and whan Lord Durham said, in his memorable report 
in which ha recommended the establishment of respon- 
sible Government in Canada. — “ I found two nations 
warring in the bosom of a single state. I found a 
struggle nob of principles bub of races. It is encourag- 
ing to note that the existence of this deep-seated and 
widespread animosity between the two large saobions of 
the people was not held to be a bar to the introduction 
of responsible government there, but rather a strong 
reason for and an effective remedy against it. Subse- 
quent events have fully vindicate i the wisdom of that 
decision. The fact leads strong support to the view 
that the introduction of a system of self-government in 
which power and responsibility must be vested in au 
increasing measure in the leaders of the communities, 
will prove the moat effective means of preventing religi- 
ous differences from leading to undesirable results.” 
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The Interests of the Masses. 

THE BURBAUCEACY AND EDUCATED INDIA. 

16. A strong claim is made in the report that the 
official has hitherto bean the beat friend of the ryot, and 
that ha must therefore retain power to protect him 
"until it is clear that his interests can safely be left 
in his own hands or that the Legislative Councils repre- 
sent and consider his interests. So with the depressed 
classes.” No one would quarrel with the desire of the 
official to taka every reasonable precaution to protect 
the interests of the ryot and of the depressed classes. 
But the claim that the bureaucracy has hitherto been 
the best friend of these classes can only be conceded 
in a limited sense and requires to be examined. This 
has become all the more necessary in view of the fact 
that it is stated in the reporc thaD " the prospects of 
advance very greatly depend upon how far the educated 
Indian is in sympathy wioh and capable of fairly repre- 
senting the illiterate masses.” Wa have also bean re- 
minded that it is urged that " the politically-minded 
classes stand somewhat apart from and in advance of 
the ordinary life of the country.” The distinguished 
authors of the proposals have addressed a vary kindly 
appeal to the educated classes that " if they resent the 
suggestion that has bean made that they have hitherto 
safeguarded thaii* own position and shown insufficient 
interest in the peasant and labouring population, now 
is the opportunity for them to acquit themselves of such 
an imputation and to coma forward as leaders of the 
people as a whole,” Several of the proposals for 
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TeserviDg power to the bureaueraoy anci not extending it 
to the educated Indian, until the peasant and the 
labourer has learnt the lesson of self-protection, seem 
to be based on the idea that the former is their better 
friend. It has become necessary therefore to go briefly 
into this question. 

17. In the early days of British rule, the official 
‘did a great deal for the people in establishing peace and 
order, in promoting protection of life and property, in 
■providing the country with a sat of codes of great value, 
in organising the administration of justice,' — civil and 
criminal, — and the police and the revenue departments, 
— in promoting irrigation, in improving the existing, 
means of oommunioaiiions and creating new ones — 
roads, railways, posts and telegraphs — in establishing 
schools and hospitals to the extent, he did, and so on, 
■He secured to a large body of the occupiers of the soil 
the right to retain their holdings, — bringing the law 
in this respect in consonance with the ancient custom 
of the country, — so long as they paid the rent, and 
protected them against eviction and enhancamenb of 
rent except in aooordanoa with law. For this and more 
all honour and gratitude to him. But I ask every 
good man and true man in the bureaueraoy — and their 
number is not small — to say whether in his opinion the 
system which be represents has done enough to advance 
the welfare of the ryot, the labourer and the general 
■mass of the people ? The report before me bears witness 
that it has not. The report of the Commission which 
was appointed after the great famine of -1877-78 drew 
-attention to the fact that the mass of the people were 
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miserably poor, and that no remedy against the evils tc" 
which they were exposed in times of famine, would be- 
complete until a diversity of occupations was provided' 
them by the encouragement of industrial pursuits. And 
yet little v7orth speaking of has been done in this direc- 
tion up to this day. The mass of the people are still steep- 
ed .in poverty. They are also steeped in ignorance. The 
Education Commission of 1884 recommended the ex- 
tension of universal elementary education. But we 
know to our grief, how, after the lapse of thirty-three 
years, we stand in regard to it. So far as the depressed 
classes are concerned it is particularly a question of edu- 
cation. li the blessings of education had been secured 
to them, their position would have immensely improved. 
But this has not been done. Public health stands low, 
as is evidenced by the high rate of mortality. The needs- 
of the population in respect of sanitation and medical 
relief have been poorly met. Technical education has= 
not been promoted, — industries not encouraged. Indians 
have not been admitted in fair numbers into the higher 
ranks of the public services — civil and military : — public 
expenditure has not been reduced but has on thh' 
contrary been raised to an enormous extent. Daring all 
this time power hai? remained absolutely in the hands of 
the bureaucracy. It has found money for everything it 
thought it fit to provide for, but it has again and again 
pleaded want of funds for promoting services bearing 
directly on the people’s welfare. 

18. Let us now see what the educated Indians have 
been doing during this identical period. Prom 1885- 
they have been meeting regularly every year in Gon- 
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grass at great personal saerilBce and earnestly pressing,, 
upon the bureaucracy measure after measure calculated 
to improve the lot of the rural population and the- 
general mass of the people. A glance at the resolu- 
tions passed by the Congress during thirty-three years - 
affords unquestionable evidence of the attitude of the 
educated Indian towards the mass of his countryman. 
In 1886, the Congress stated that it " regards with the • 
deepest sympathy, and views with grave apprehenaioDj . 
the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the popula- 
tion of India,” and urged the introduction of repre- 
sentative institutions “ as one of the most important ■ 
practical steps towards the amelioration of the condition ' 
of the people.” In 1887, it urged “ that having regard 
to the poverty of the people, it is desirable that the • 
Government be moved to elaborate a system of teohnidal 
education, suitable to the condition of the country and 
to encourage indigenous manufactures.” In 1888, it 
urged that it was the first duty of the British Govern- 
ment in India “ to foster and encourage education, 
general as well as technical, in all its branches,” again 
emphasised the importance, in view of the poverty of' 
the people, of encouraging indigenous manufactures^ 
and advocated the appointment of a Commission to 
enquire into the industrial condicion of the country. 
In 1891, in reply to a telegram from General Both, it 
said that the sad condition of fifty to sixty millions of 
half-starving paupers, constituted the primary raison- 
d'etre of its existence. It again and again pressed the 
view upon the Government that " India can never be - 
well or justly governed, nor her people prosperous or 
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coaiienfjadi unfiil they ara allowadi through fchair elaofcad 
rapreeentatives, a poteafcial voice in the legislatures of 
-their country, ’’ and urged a aeries of measures of re- 
trenchnaenb and improvenaenfe with the view of improving 
the unhappy coudicion of affairs. For years it urged 
the reduction of the salt tax and the raising of the 
taxable minimum for the income-tax from Es. 500 to 
■Es. 1,000 before these measures were adopted by the 
Gfovarnment, It has ceaselessly advocated the adoption 
of an improved «xcis 0 policy and the introduction of a 
simple system of local option in the case of all villages, 
to keep temptation away from the door of the poor. 
Its advocacy of an improvement in the administration 
of the Forest laws and for the abolition of the evil 
system of forced labour and supplies {begar and rasad), 
also its strong agitation against the system of inden- 
tured labour and for the proper treatment of Indians in 
the colonies, have all been in the interests of the same 
classes. In the interests of agricultural development, 
it has urged that the Government should impose a limit 
upon its land revenue demand and that it should secure 
fixity of tenure, wherever it does not exist, to the tenant 
in the land he till.8. It. advocated the starting of Agri- 
cultural Banks and the adoption of measures for the 
improvement and development of agriculture as it h^a 
been developed in other countries and the establish, 
ment of a larger numbei^of experimental and demons- 
tration farms all over the country. It has again- and 
again reiterated " that fully fifty millions of the popula- 
tion, a number yearly increasing, are dragging out a 
■ misarahla existence on the verge of starvation, and that 
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in every deeade several milliona acfcually perish by shar- 
valiioD,” and has “ hunobly urged fehat imnaediatie steps 
should be taken to remedy this calamitous state of 
affairs. When the famine of 1896 occurred, the Con- 
gress again drew pointed attention to the great poverty 
of the people ‘and again insisted that the true remedy 
against the evils of the recurrence of famine lay in the ■ 
adoption of a policy, which would enforce economy, 
husband the resources of the state, foster the develop- 
ment of indigenous and local arts and industries which 
have practically been extinguished, and help forward the • 
introduction of modern arts and industries.” 

19. It is unnecessary to prolong this list, and bo ■ 
refer bo other resolutions of the Congress of a similar cha- 
raobar. I hope this is enough bo show how earnestly and 
pathetically the educated Indian has been pleading for 
the lifetime of a generation for the adoption of measures 
having the one aim of ameliorating the lob of his poorer ■ 
countrymen. The proceedings of Provincial and ’ even 
communal Oonfarauces and of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Legislative' Oounoil bear similar testimony, bub 
It is unnecessary to refer to them in detail. I think the 
educated Indian can safely claim that he has proved* 
that ha is at least a-s much in sympathy with and cap- 
able of representing the illiterate masses as our friend 
the officiak 

A CONTRAST— PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 

20. It is' regrettable to have to note that tha British - 
electorate and its responsible agent, the bttreauoraoy,. 
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wbioh has held absolute power duriug the period in 
-•question has responded but title to the representations 
of the educated Indian. In the same period the Japa- 
nese, who were in not half so good a position as India 
flo far as material resources and administrative organi- 
. aiation were concerned, have achieved enormous pro- 
gress ; they have made education universal in their 
' country, given technical and scientific education to 
their youth to fit them to play their part successfully 
in every branch— civil, military and naval — of tb6 
activity of a civilized country, developed their indus- 
tries, — built up their manufactures, promoted national 
• banking and credit, — enhanced the prosperity and strength 
of their people, and raised their country to the position 
■ of a first, class world-power whose manufactures are 
pouring into Europe and India, whose steamers are car- 
rying on its own export and import trade, and whose 
friendship has been of inoalouiabla vaiue to the British 
Government in the present crisis. Educated Indians feel 
that if the British electorate and Parliament had agreed 
to admit them to a share of power as they asked for iri 
1886, they too would have been able to achieve a eonsi« 
datable degree of similar progress in their country, and 
they are naturally anxious that that power should not be 
withheld any longer from them. The failure of the 
bureaucracy to do much of what it should have dona 
to build up the national strength and prosperity of the 
-Indian people during the last thirty-three years, in spite 
of the repeated representations of educated Indians, 
‘iiaa created a widespread conviction among them that 
the healthy progress of the country will not be ensured 
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mnleea power is given to them bo promote it. This was 
a factor in the problem even in 1914, The events of 
the last four years have inbensifiad its importance and 
added a new element to the situation. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 

21. Before the war Indians , based their claim to a 
share in the Government of their country on natural 
right andjustioe, which was supported by the pledges of 
the British sovereign and Parliament. That claim has 
received additional strength by the part which India 
has played in the war. India will ever be grateful to 
Lord Hardinge for having sent her Expeditionary 
Force to help England and France in the great fight 
for liberty, right and justice, and she is naturally 
proud of all the help which her princes and people 
■have given to the British Empire in the hour of her 
.great need. It has been acknowledged that '.’but for the 
timely and powerful help of the Indian contingent the 
fortunes of the war would have been very adversely 
affected in France towards the end of 1914. It is also 
♦ indisputable that but for India’s splendid rally. British 
prestige would have suffered irretrievably in the East- 
In view of this aobievemaub of which any nation may 
he proud, Indians ask whab reason is there for England 
not permitting them even partly to manage their 
domestic affairs now as Canada and Australia and the 
other self-governing British Colonies do. Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have taken full note of bha effects 
of the war on India, They have observed ; — “ The war 
>has given to India a new sense of self-esteem.'’ She 
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haa in fcha worda of Sir Satyendra Sioha, “ a feeling of 
profound pride that she has not fallen behind other' 
portions of fcha British Empire but has stood shoulder 
to shoulder with them in the hour of fcheir sorest 
trial.” She feels that she haa bean tried. and nofc found 
wanting, that hhereby her status has been raised, and 
that it is only her due that her higher status should be 
recognized by Great’ Britain and the world at large.” 
They have further noted that ” the war haa come to be 
regarded more and more clearly as a struggle between 
iiberfcy and despotism, a struggle for the right of small 
nabious and for the right of all people to rule their own 
destinies,” that ” attention is repeatedly called to the fact 
that in Europe Britain is fighting on the side of liberty^ 
and it is urged that Britain cannot deny to the people of 
India that for which she is herself fighting in Europe and 
in the fight for which she haa been helped by India’s 
blood and treasure.., The spaeohaa of English and Ame- 
rican statesmen, proclaiming the necessity for destroying 
German militarism, and for conceding the right of self- 
determination to the nations have had much effect upon 
political opinion in India and have contributed to give®f 
new force and vitality to the demand for self-government 
which was making itself more and more widely heard 
among the progressiva section of the people.” This 
clear and correct statement, for which Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Ohelmsford are entitled to our thanks, should 
have led one to expect that they would recommend the- 
introduction of a sub8tanti,al measure of responsible 
government in India, which would mark a clear recogni- 
tion of her higher status as (also of the principle of self- 
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defcerminafeioB. Bufe fcheir proposals fall far short of that. 
It is surprising that after taking a full survey of the situa- 
tion, they could come to the conclusion that at this period 
of the day Indians would be satishad with proposals of 
reform which will not give them a real and potential 
voice in the . administtrabion of their country’s affairs, in 
the Oeobralaa well as in the Provincial Governments. 

THE INTERESTS OB' FOREIGN MISSIONARIES, 

merchants and public servants. 

22. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have per- 
suaded themselves that Indians are not yet &t for such a 
measure. Bub they cannot persuade Indians to agree 
with them. I have already dealt with the principal 
grounds upon which they have based their conclusions. 
1 have given sufficient reasons for the belief that the 
interests of the ryot will nob suffer at the hands of 
ec^ucated Indians. I have shown that neither educa- 
tional backwardness nor differences of religion, race 
.and caste stand in the way of reform. I am bound to 
#dd that Indians will resent the further suggestion 
that if power were transferred to them, the interests of 
missionaries, foreign merchants, and • of foreigners in 
the service of India would suffer. Educated Indians 
have nob shown any hostility towards missionaries. On 
the contrary they have pulled very well with many of 
them. But the anxiety 'of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford bo place the interests of parsons who pro- 
fessedly come to this country bo convert its people 
from the faith of tnliir ancestors, in the scale against 
13 
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the demands of i)ha ooanbry for advanoe ia the direo- 
tion of self-governmeat, so vital to national life and 
growtih, will supply to unprajudicad minds a new 
argument in favour of home rule, It is equally unjust 
to the people of this country to suggest that if they 
got power they might use it to the injury of foreign 
merchants and public servants. Have not the relations, 
of the foreign merchants with Indians at ail important 
centres of industry, bean uniformly of good will and 
fair dealing ? What reason is there then to be found in 
fact bo justify the apprehension that if Indians got power 
they would indulge in any " prejudiced attack’* on, or 
allow any “ privileged oompabition” against, any 'exist- 
jEg industry ? That they will be so foolish as to jeopar- 
dise their country’s enormous trade — import and export 
— by giving any just cause for complaint to the foreign 
merchant, whom they cannot rapiaca for a long time ? 
That they will not have the sense to recognise that the 
mainbenance and improvemeot of that trade demands 
nothing more urgently than that no foreigner should 
have a suspicion of any but fair and honourable treat- 
ment at their hands ? As regards the public servant* 
what reason again is there to doubt that ha may not be 
supported in the legitimate exercise of his functions 
or that “ the rights and privileges guaranteed or implied 
in the conditions of bis employment ” may be tampered 
with by the Government if Indiana got a share in it ? Is 
there any reasonable ground for apprehending that 
Indiana, representing the best elements of Indian society, 
will over think foattempfcing to break, covenants which 
have been solemnly made on their behalf? Will that 
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be fcha way in which they would especti to afetiraofe tbs 
foreign expert and teehnioally iirained man whom it wii! 
be necessary in their own interests to invite to help them 
for many a year to coma ? Clearly these apprehensians 
are not justified, 

SOME IMPORTANT CONDITIONS INSUFFICIENTLY 
APPRECIATED. 

23. 1 fear that In dealing with the questions noted 

above as well as with many others, one all-important 
condition o! the problem has not received sufficient 
consideration. It is this that even if the full measure of 
Beli-governmant which we Indians have asked for 'is 
conceded, the existing syotem of administration will 
not be torn up by the roots. The Executive Govern- 
ment will continue to be predominantly European. It 
will still have the decisive voice in all matters of ad- 
ministration. The entire edifice of administration which 
baa been built up in a hundred years will remain un- 
shaken. The administration of justice will continue to 
itemain under the High Courts, The existing body of 
laws will remain in force. Even if a new legislature 
should want bo alter or repeal an Act, it will not be in 
its power to do so until the bead of the Government 
should give his consent to the measure by which it may 
ba sought to do it. The services will continue ho be 
manned by the present incuuabents, and, even, if fifty per 
cent, of the higher appointments 'shoald ba filled up in 
India in the future, it' will ba long, vary long, before the 
services will ba halr-IndianiBed, These facts oonbain i^ 
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themselves a guarantee, which cannot fail, that the new 
order or things which may be ushered will not lead to. 
any catastrophe to any existing interests. And they 
ought to inspire courage and confidence in Englishmen 
in dealing with the question of the introduction of a real' 
measure of self-governmenii in India. 

NEED FOR MAKING INDIA SELF-SUPPORTING. 

24. There is another vital condition, newly come' 
into existence which demands serious consideration. 
The war has forcibly drawn attention to the dangers to- 
which India is exposed, in its present condition, both 
industrially and politically. It is a matter of supreme 
thankfulness that we have got on so far as we have- 
done. Let US hope and pray that we shall get, to the 
end of the chapter with equal good luok. Let us also 
hope that this devastating war will soon end, and 
that the peace which will follow will endure for a long 
time. Bat it will not be the part of wisdom and states- 
manship to build entirely upon such a hope. It will be- 
safer to think that it may be falsified and that there- 
may be another war within ten years or so, and to be 
prepared for it. But how to be prepared for it ? That 
is the question. The learned authors say that “ the 
WEtr has thrown strong light on the military im- 
portance of economic development. We know that the 
possibility of sea communications being temporarily 
interrupted forces us to rely on India as an ordnance base 
for protective operations in the Eastern theatres of war.’"' 
This is true, but the experience of the war has shown 
-mora than this. It has shown that not only should India?. 
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'feeoome self-supporting in the naatter of forging weapons of 
defence and offence, but that India’s sons should be trained 
to use those weapons in larger nunabers and in better 
ways than heretofore. Mr. Montagu and Lord GbelDos- 
ford have noted the importance of this question, but they 
have naturally left it for consideration hereafter with the 
■note that “ it must be faced and settled.” It is devoutly 
to be hoped that it will be settled soon and rightly, that 
both in the interest of India and of England, English 
statesmen will realise that India’s safety in the future will 
depend, to a much greater extent than in the past, upon 
her own sons being as wall trained and equipped bo fight 
as are the sons of the countries that surround her — of 
Afganisban, of Persia, of Turkey — and of, Japan. This 
demands that England should make up her mind to 
treat India now nob as a trusty dependant but as ib 
trusted partner, and to admit her sons on a footing of 
perfect equality with Englishnuen to all branches and 
grades of the Military service, on land, on the sea and 
in tjie air. Both justice and expediency demand that 
Indians should be treated by Englishmen as comrades 
in arms in the full sense of the expression, and that 
they should be trained as Englishmen are trained for 
e.11 branches of the service, superior as well as inferior. 
‘Bub the very grudging manner in which, after nearly 
half a century of agitation and after four years of this 
dreadful war, the question of throwing the King’s Com- 
missions open to Indians has been dealt with makes 
one despair of the claims of Indians to be fitted for the 
defence of their country, being justly dealt with until a 
isubstantial measure of political power is enjoyed by 
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ladiaua, Poiifcioal sfeafeus depends upon polifcical power, 
Mr. Moofiagu and Lord Ghelmgford said in feheir reporfe- 
thati feha importiaaoe of fche quesfeion of Brifeiah Conamia- 
sions oufiweigha in the eyes of India ail others. They 
recommended that a considarabie number of Gommis" 
aions should now be thrown open to Indiana, There 
were 2,689 officers of the British Army aarvlng in India 
in 1914-15, and 2,771 of the Indian Army, or 5,560 in ail. 
It ie estimated that for the new army of half a million 
about fifteen thousand offieera will be required. But the 
Government of India have decided, with the approval 
of the Eight Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India, 
to nominate only tm Indian gentleman annually during 
the war for Oapiabahips at the Eoyai Military Oollege at 
Sandhurst, and to offer a certain number of temporary 
King’s OommisaioDS in the Indian army to selected can- 
didates nominated partly from civil life and partly from' 
the array. No number has bean, fixed for Gommissiocis 
which are to be granted under any of the headings (l), 
(2) or (3). Indians had hoped that this question of 
Commissions will be dealt with in a broader spirit. 
‘They naturally think that adequate justice has not bean 
dona to their claims, and they feel keenly di-sav^pointed. 
But this attitude towards Indians will persist until 
Indians coma to exercise power in the .administration of 
their country. 

PISOAL AUTONOMT, 

25. Thera is yet another condition of the problem of 
oulistaading importance which demands attention, and 
that is the question of fiscal autonomy. Mr, Montagtj .1 
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and Lord Ghelmsford have noted the weakness of India’s 
eeonomie position and also the keenness of fcha 
desire of Indians to improve i6. They have recognised 
that economic, political and military considerations, all 
equally demand the industrial development of India. 
They truly say that they “ cannot measure the aceess 
of strength which an industrialised India would bring 
to the power of the Empire.” They observe that “ after 
the war the need for industrial development will be 
all the greater unless' India is to become a mere 
dumping-ground for the manufactures of foreign nations 
which will than be competing for the markets on which 
their political strength so perceptibly depends-” They 
note that the question of the Indian tariff is connected 
intimately with the mater of industries, We are grate- 
ful to them for having put forward the views of educat- 
ed Indians on this important subjaot. They have 
pointed out that “ educated Indian opinion ardently 
desires a tariff, "...that “there is a real and keen desire 
for fiscal autonomy,” that the educated Indian believes 
that as long as Englishmen will eontinuo to decide the 
question of the tariff for him, they will decide in the 
interests of England and not according to his wishes, as 
is shown by the debate on the Cotton Excise duty in the 
House of Commons. They have assumed with sabisfac- 
tion that when the fiscal relations of all parts of the 
Empire and the rest of the world come bo be considered 
by an Imperial Conference, “India will be adequately 
represented there.” Bub how ? By the nomioadon of an 
Indian by the Viceroy, as in the last two years ? It is 
well-known. that Indian public opinion is not satisfied 
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with suoh nomiaafciori. And apart from that, whoso views 
jfi suoh a nomipae to represaat at tha Ooafarauoa, the 
Viceroy’s or those of tha Govarnor-General-in-OounoU or 
his own ? If of the former, it will ha a misuse of language 
to say that tha people of India are represented at tha 
Conference. If the latter, will tha Government of India 
be willing to be bound in suoh an important matter as the 
question of tariffs by tha independent opinion of their own 
nominee selected without the support of tha ludianLegisla- 
tive Oounoil ? The position will be quite anomalous. If the 
representation of India is to be a reality, tha only course 
which should be followed is to ask the Indian members of 
the Imperial Lsgislative Council (or of tha Imperial and 
Provincial Legislative Oounoils) to recommend a person 
for nomination by tha Governm'ant of India as India's 
representative at tha Oonferenca. Such a representative 
will of course asoertaiu and voice the considered opinion 
of those to whom ha will owe his appoiusmeat, to whom 
he will hold himself primarily responsible ; and tha 
Government of India must be prepared to aeoept 
such opiuion as its own, or the idea of having 
India represented at the Conference must be aban* 
doned, and tha experiment tried of subjecting her 
people to a policy laid down by. representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions without consult' 
ing Indians. In view of the practice established during 
the last two years, it may be safely assumed that such 
a proposal will not be entertained for a moment, Power, 
then, must be given to the representatives of the people 
in the Central Government of India to direct the polioy 
of the Indian Government in this matter, and the 
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proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord Ghelmsford must 
‘ba expanded in this direction. As the proposals stand, 
they vyill not give any such power. As the authors theoa- 
aelvas have observed The changes which we propose 
in the Government of India will soili leave the settle- 
ment of India’s tariff in the hands of a Government 
anaenabla to Parliament and the Secretary of State/' 
This means that the policy of the Government of India 
will continue to bo the policy of Hia Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Por all the reasons which they have given, and 
which 1 have added, this will be wholly unsatisfactory. 
The development of Indian industries is a matter of 
vital national importance to India. Id will largely 
depend upon the Government of India having the 
power and the will to impose such tariffs as may be 
considered to be neoesaary either for revenue or for the 
protection of her industries from powerful foreign com- 
petition. But what will the Govornmens of India stand 
for in this all-important matter if it is not to express 
and carry out the will of She people of India, speaking 
through their elected repraaantatives in the Legislative 
Council ? The Government of India responsible to 
Parliament and to the Secretary of State can only go 
so far as it is permitted by them and no farther. It is 
only a Government of India responsible to the people 
of India that oan be expected to adopt the policy 
which" their intaraaba demand. In a matter of such 
vital concern to the people, where the disadvantages, 
temporary though they may be, of a policy of 
tariffs, will have to be borue by the people, the Gov- 
'Srnmant cannot speak with even moral force unless 
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ifi speaks iu ooaformifcy with their asoarfeained wishes 
■and opinions. If the view presented above is correofc,. 
then it follows that if the industrial development of 
India is to have a fair future, fisoal autonomy must be 
granted to India, and that if it is, power must be given 
to the rapresantativas of the people iu the Central 
Government bo lay down the policy whieh the Executive 
ia to carry pub, ' 

26, I have discussed the conditions of the problem at 
some length because it is obvious that the recammenda- 
tions which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford' have- 
made, have bean determined and limited by the views 
they have taken of those conditions. They themselves 
have said: " The considerations of which we took note 
in Chapter VI forbid us immediately to hand over com- 
plete responsibility.” It is therefore that they decid- 
ed to proceed by transferring responsibility for certain 
functions of Government while reserving coaSroS over 
othei’d. 1 hope I have shown that they hf«.vu taken 
an exaggerated view of the di'fiicultiea of the problem, 
and have under-estimated the value of the conditions 
which call for or favour fihe introduction of a eubataotial 
measure of responsible government. I have also shown 
that they have not given due weight to the conditions 
created by the war — the part which India has pLjed in 
the war, and the needs of her situation in the immediate 
future as disclosed by the war. If in the light of these 
considerations their view of the. conditions of the pro- 
blem requires to be revised, it follows that the proposals 
which t’liey have made mast needs undergo, large 
modifications and expansion. It is evident that the 
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tai'ma of fche announeamenfe of fehe ^Obh August iasS also 
imposed a severe conafcrainfc upon them. They seem fco 
have convinced themselves early of the wisdom of the 
policy of that announcement, as they interpreted it and 
then anoonsoioualy to have given special weight to points 
which supported that policy. The distinguished authors 
appear to have been partly conscious of this. For after 
emphasising the difficulties of the problem, they proceed 
to justify their doing so. They say: “Why have we 
triad to describe the e'ompiezities of the task before Ua, 
and in particular why hava we laid atraas upon the 
existence of silent depths through which the cry of tha 
press and the platform never rings ? In the first place of 
course wa wish to insist on the importance of these 
factors in considering the time necessary for the complete 
abSaiunaant of responsible government in a country in 
which, in spite of rapid processes of growth, so great a 
majority of tna people do not ask for it and are not 
yet fitted for it. But our chief purpose is more impor- 
tant than this. Wa desired to test the wiadom of the 
announcement of August 20tth. It we have conceded 
all that can fairly be said as to tha difficulties of the 
task before us, then tha policy which has been laid 
down can be judged in the light of ail tha facts,. ..We 
believe that, tha annoancemant of August 20 was right, 
and wise, and that the policy which it emiiodies is the 
only possible policy for India.” If, as I hava endea- 
voured to show, tha facts hava not been correctly 
ayprociatad, the conclusions deduced’ from them cannot 
foe right. We hava no quarrel with the policy of the 
anaouuoament so far as it lays down that complete 
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responsible governmanf; should ba established in India 
not at one bound but by stages. Bab I do nob agree 
with the view that it necessarily demands that those 
stages shall be many and that they shall be reached in 
a long period of time. If that were the correct inter- 
pretation of the policy of the announcement, and if tbut 
announceraenb stood in the way of the needed measure 
of reform, the difficulty must be sloved by a. more liberal 
pronouncamant. Tna people of India had no voice in 
determining the language of the announcement of August 
';20, and the cause of Indian reform must nob be preiudiced 
by it. But I maintain that there is nothing in that 
announoamant which standi in the way of a substantial 
measure of responsible government being introduced as 
the first step towards the goal. We have urged that the 
• Oongress-Laague scheme should be that first step. Bub 
if that is not to be, the proposals under consideration 
must yet ba espandad and modified to become adequate 
to meet the requirements of the situation. I will indicate 
below the main diraoSions in which, in my opinion, the 
■ proposals should be modified and expanded. 


SUGGfilSTIONS FOR MODIFICATION AND EXPANSION. 

27. (1) The many qualifying conditions contained 
in the pronouncement of August 20, created a suspicion 
in the minds of Indiana that ohough His Majesty’s 
Government had declared responsible govarnmenb to ba 
the goal of British Policy in India, the intention was that 
this goal should bo reached only after a very long time. 

' ■T he proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
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based on that pronouncemanfc tend to confirm that 
suspicion. They have proposed a very limited and 
qualified measure of responsible government for tbe 
provinces to start with, and as regards future develop- 
ment, they guard themselves by saying that their proposaL 
for the appointment of a Commission tan years after the 
new Act, should not be talfen as implying that there can- 
be established by that time, complete responsible govern- 
ment in the Provinces. They say that the reasons that 
make complete responsibility at present impossible are 
likely to continue operative in some degree even after a. 
decade. As regards the Government of India, they are not - 
prepared, without experience of the results of tb^ir pro- 
posals relating to the provinces, to effect changes in- 
it. I cannot reconcile myself to these views. I think- 
the needs of tbe country demand that provincial Govern, 
mants should be made autonomous at once, and that- 
a period of time should be fixed within which complete 
responsible government is to be established in the 
Central Government of India. Even if twenty years 
were fixed as the outside limit, we shall know where we- 
stand. Among Indiana many will regard it too long a 
period ; among Europeans, many will consider it too short. 
But twenty years is in all conscience long enough time 
within which to prepare this country, with all the pro- 
gress that stands behind it, and with all the advantages-^ 
of a wall- organised and well-established administration, 
to bear the full burden of the new responsibility. The 
history of other countries. supports tbe view that in this- 
period education can be made universal, industries can 
be developed, so as to naake india self-suflBoienfc both in. 
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respeoSi of fche ordinary needs of the people and also in 
respect of military requirements, and Indians can be 
trained in suifioient numbers to officer the Indisn army 
and to take their proper places alongside of their British 
fellow- subjectiB in the service of the country and the King- 
Emperor. The great advantage of the proposal would be | 

that every one coueernad will know that the journey to I 

the goal has to be oompletad within the time specified, I 

and the progress towards it will be better regulated aud I 

assured. If this suggestion is accepted, it should be | 

abated in the statute which is being drafted in England, j 

that it is intended that full responsible government should 
be established in India within a period nob exceeding 
twenty years. This will remove a lot of misapprehen- , 

sion and facilitate agre^ent on many matters. 

i 

(2) My second suggestion is that, it being ■definitely 
settled that responsible government is to be established, 
within a specified time adequate provision should be j 

made at once for training Indians in India for admis- [ 

sion to the extent of half the number, at present, of ! 

offices in every branch of the public service, military 
H.s well as civil, provided they pass the prescribed f 

tests. These tests should of course be the same for | 

them as for their English fellow-subjects. We should 
feel thankful to Mr. Montagu and Lord Obelmsford 
for their recommendations on this subject. But the 
percentage of recmifcmenb in India which they have 
•proposed for the Indian Civil Service is low ; it should 
be raised to 50 per cent. As regards military service, , 

they have recommended that ' a considerable number ! 

of Commissions should now be given to Indians?' Bat 
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ib is high bime that half the number of commissioas 
should be thrown open to Indians, eubjecb of course 
to bhe essential condition that they pass the prescribed 
tests. This will ab first sight seem to be a largo order. 
Bub a little consideration will show that ib is not so. 
This wicked war has taken a sadly heavy boll of British 
officers. The Universities of the United Kingdom 
have covered themselves with undying glory by the 
contributions they have made to ib. Bub their losses 
have been appalling ; and in the years that lie before us 
they will be called upon to supply an Increasing num- 
ber of captains to the various branches of national 
activity which will be set up after bhe war. It is per- 
missible to think therefore that the demand upon them 
■ for officers for the army will be greater than they will 
be able to meet. Besides owing to the tremendous wastage 
of officers during bhe war and bhe greater demands 
of the army of the future, a much larger number of 
youths will have bo be pub under braining, than used 
to be before bbe war. These considerations enforce 
the claims of Indian youths to be admitted in sufficient 
numbers for training as officers in the Indian army. Id 
will be both unwise and unjust not bo recognise and 
encourage these claims to the full. Let an equal number 
of Indian and English youths be admitted into the 
colleges at Quetta and Wellington, and let them undergo 
the same training and testa together. The mutual confi- 
dence and friendships which will grow hebweeu them 
there will be assets of inestimable value to the cause of 
the empire. Similarly let it be provided that Indians 
should be brained for and admitted to every other branch 
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of fcba Navy and bha Army, inoluding the air-aerviee. 
These measures wili furnish the most convincing proof 
tffl Indians that Bnglaudi means to treat India in future- 
as a partner and not as a dependency, 

PBOVINCIAIi GOVERNMENT. 

28. I have said that Mr. Montagu and Lord GheimS"- 
ford have pub an unduly strict interpretation on the terms- 
of the pronouncement of August 20bh. It is due bo 
them at the same time to say that, consistently with 
that interpretation, they have proposed to introduce an 
element of real responsibility to the people in the pro- 
vincial Governmanba which they have recommended. 
They have proposed that the transferred subjects' 
shall be in the charge of a minister or ministers to be 
nominated by the Governor from among the elected 
members of the Legislative Council ,’ that such ministers 
shall be appointed for the term of the Legislative 
Councils : that the ministers, together with the Gover- 
nor, should form the administration with regard to these' 
subjects ; that on such subjects the decisions of the 
ministers should be final, subject only to the Governor'a- 
advioe and control. They have said that they expect 
the Governor to refuse assent to the proposals of his 
ministers only when the consequence of acquiescence 
would clearly be serious, or when they are clearly seen’ 
to be the result of inexperience. They do not intend 
that the Governor should be in a position to refuse assent 
at discretion to all his ministers’ proposals. This is the 
beat part of the proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford for which I offer thanks to them. It would 
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give the minisfcers more power and responsibilifey with 
regard feo ‘ transferred subjeofis ’ than they would have had 
under the Oongress- League scheme. But it is weighed 
by various conditions and it requires to be improved. In 
the first place it should be provided that the elected 
member or members to be nominated by the Governor 
shall be selected .from among the first few men who 
command the largest measure of confidence of their 
fellow-marn,b6r8. Appointment by election having been 
negatived, the best course to follow will probably be 
that the appointment should be made from among 
a panel of three or four recommended by the eleoted 
members. Though it will limit the field of selec- 
tion, still it would leave the selection to the Governor. 
But it will at the same time ensure that the Governor 
shall not select a mao, who, though he is an eleoted 
member, is not acceptable to the majority, of the Council. 

29. The second point is that the ministers should 
be members of the Executive Council and not merely 
of the Executive Government. The distinction between, 
the Executive Government and the Executive Council 
should be abolished. Dividing the Government into, 
what the authors themselves point out will, in effect, be 
two committees with different responsibilities, will 
weaken bhe.power and responsibility of the administra- 
tion for promoting the welfare of 5the provinoe. In fact 
the division of subjects into ‘ transferred ’ and reserved ' 
Bubjeots requires to be reconsidered, but of this further 
on, 

30. Under the arrangements proposed, it would rest 
with the Governor to decide whether to call a meetilng, 

14 
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of hia whole Governmenl; or of either Dart of it- Tbs 
actual deoisioD oti a ' transferred subject ’ would be taken 
by the Governor and his minister ; the action to be 
taken on a ' reserved aubjeot' would be taken by the 
Governor and the other members of his Executive 
Gounoil. At a meeting of the whole Government, whan 
it would be called, there would never be any question of 
Voting, for the decision would be left bo that part of the 
■Government which will be responsible for the particular 
subject involved. Under this arrangement the Executive 
Council will be practically relieved of all responsibility 
relating to ‘ transferred subjeots.’ The entire blame 
for the want of adequate progress in the matter of the 
' transferred subjects ’ will be thrown upon the minister 
nr ministers. 

31. Not will the financial arrangements proposed 
under this system be satisfactory from the point of view 
of the transferred services. In the first place it is laid 
down as a postulate that so long as the Governor-in- 
Counoil is responsible for 'reserved subjects ’ he must 
have power to decide what revenue he requires. It is 
proposed that the provincial budget should be framed 
by the Executive Government as a whole. The first 
charge on provincial revenues will be the contribution 
to the Government of India; and after* that the 
supply for the ‘ reserved subject ’ will have priority. 
The remainder of the revenue will be at the disposal 
of the ministers for the purposes of the ‘ transferred 
subjeots-’ If such residue is not sufficient for their 
needs, it will be open to the ministers to suggest extra 
taxation, either within the schedule of permissible pro- 
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'j?iDciai fcaxaiiioD, or by obtaining fche eanefeion of febe 
Gorernmenii of India to soma tax not included in the 
schedule. It is said that tne question of new taxation 
will be decided by the Governor and the ministers. 
jBut it is clear that the responsibility for proposing the 
taxation will really lie upon the latter. The Executive 
Government as a whole will not be responsible for the 
proposal. The distinguished authors recognise that new 
taxation will be necessary for no conceivable economics, 
say they, can finance the oew developments which are to 
be anticipated. Why then should the responsibility for 
new taxation, to which a certain odium attaches in the 
beat of oircumstaccss, be thrown upon the shoulders of the 
ministers alone and not upon the Government of fche , pro- 
vince as a whole. The proposed arrangement is unfair. 
The responsibility for developing ‘ transferred subjects ’ is 
to be placed upon she ministers. The power of deciding 
whac part of the ravenuas shall be allotted for the dis- 
charge of the responsibilisy is to be retained in the 
bauds of the Governor-in- Oouncil. Power is given 
to the ministers to propose additional taxation, but 
be is not to be supported in the exercise of that 
power by the collective responsibility of the Executive 
Government. Proposals for new taxation are seldom 
popular. When such proposals will be put forward 
without the support of the GoverumaUfe as a whole, the 
chances of their being accepted by the legislature will be 
seriously affected. It is proposed that the Legislative 
Council should have no option but to submit to the 
proposal of the Governor-in-Gouneil with regard to 
"expenditure on ‘ reserved subjecfes’. This is not oalou- 
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lated feo promoia a willingpess in it to agree to new pro- 
posal^ for taxation even for ' transferred eubjeofcs’. It. 
ia evident that the prospects of such subjects being, 
properly financed are far from satisfactory. Nor are the 
prospects of the success of this part of the proposaia 
as a whole more assuring. The position of the ministers 
will be unenviable. They must either bear the blame, 
of failure to pronaote progress in their departments 
or they must expose themselves to the odium of propos- 
ing new taxation without having the power to deal with, 
the revenue and expenditure as a whole. 

32. Under existing arrangements, it is the Govern- 
ment of India by whose authority allotments for different 
subjects are made. Under the proposed arrangements, 
this power will be left to the Governor-in- Oounoil. 
Under it both the ministers and the Lfigislativa Coun- 
oila will be liable to be compelled to accept allotments 
for the reserved subjects with which they do not agree, 
and they have no right of appeal even to the Govern- 
ment of India. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
hold out the solace to the ministers as well as to the 
Legislative Council, that a periodic Oommiasion shal^ 
review the proceedings of the Governor-in-Oounoil, and 
that there will be an opportunity of arguing before the 
Commission that reserved subjects have been extrava- 
gantly administered. The Commission ia to come once 
in twelve years. An opportunity for arguing before it 
against the dead decisions of the Govarnor-in- Council 
can have little practical value. An arrangement more- 
-disadvantageous to the cause of popular Governmeati 
could hardly be conceived. I am surprised that it& 
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■ obvious dafacis did not: lead feba diat-ingutahed authora 
to reject it. 

33. The entire quaation ot a division between trana- 
ferted and rasarved aubjeoha may ba oongiderad bare. 
The raison d'etre, of such division, in the opinion of Mr, 
Montagu and Lord Oheltnaford, is that .‘oompleta res- 
ponsibility for the Governmant cannot be given imme- 
diately without inviting a breakdown, and soma res- 
ponsibility must be given at once if our schema is to 
have any value.’ On this gvourud they have proposed 
that ‘oarbain heads of basiaeae sciould ba reoaiaed under 
official and certain others made over to popular control.’ 
Tney have proposed that a Oommitbea should be ap- 
pointed bo decide what subjects should ba transferred 
for administration by the ministers. They have indicat- 
ed the principle on which the list should be prepared, 
and they say that in purauanea of this principle we 
should not aspect to find that departments primarily 
ooDcarnad with the maintenance of law aud order ware 
transfarrad. Nor should wa expect the transfer of 
matters which vitally affect the wall-being of the masses 
who may not ba adequately represented in the new 
■Councils, such, for example, as questions of land revenue 
■or tenant rights. They desire that the responsibility 
for such subjeciis should remain with the official Govern- 
ment which is still responsible to Parliamanb. Bes- 
ponsibiiity to Parliament here means responsibility to 
the Secretary of State for India. We well know the 
meaning of this responsibility in practice. It is high 
time that the responsibility bo the Secretary of State 
were replaced by responsibility to properly constitutedi, 
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reprasaofiafiive councils of fche people. I have said before 
thati eleoliorafeea which wit I be regarded aa eatisfaefcory 
by every reasonable mao can ba formed ab once in feha 
coantiry, to secure the adequate representation of the 
masses in the Councils. Let the right of returning a 
member to the Provincial Council be extended to every 
tahssl or taluba, or groups of feabsils or talukaa, which 
contain a certain minimum of population. • It will be no 
argumanh against my proposal that the Council will 
become a vary large one. If the United Kingdom with 
a population less than that of the United Provinces has 
a House of Commons consisting of 670 members, there 
is no reason why the United Provinces should not have 
an equally large Legislative Assembly. The difficulty 
about different and possibly conflicting interests, will 
largely disappear if rapresenbabioa is given to a suffici- 
ently large number of units of reasonable dimensions. 
If this is done, one may safely assume that the assembly 
will includa representatives of landholders, tenants, 
bankers, traders- merchants, educationists, lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, etc. Is It reasonable to think that 
an Executive Council, consisting of two European and 
one Indian members, can ba more deeply interested 
in or ba batter qualified to form a judgment about the 
maintananca of law and order in tba province than this 
large body of the representatives of the people ? Who 
can be more vitally interested in the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity, in the provinces than such re- 
presentatives’? Is it reasonable ho apprehend that such 
a body will refuse to vote supplies which may be needed 
for the maintenance of law and order ? Again will not' 
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suoh an assembly, which will evidenfcly include a large 
number of men of lighfe and jaading in faha province, be 
mosli compelient to consider (iuesfcions relafiing fco land 
ravenue and tananta’ rights ? Will it nob be right to 
assume that thair combined intalligence and sense of 
juatioe will lead such an assembly to advocate fair play 
between the Government and the people and between 
one section of the people and another ? Why then 
should these subjects be reserved to be specially dealt 
with both administratively and legislatively ? The pro- 
vision that if the Legislative Oouneil should refuse to 
accept the budget proposals for reserved subjects, the 
Govarnor-in-CounoM should have power to restore the 
whole or any part of the original allotment should be 
dropped. The Legislative Council should be trusted to 
rightly understand and discharge its obligations in a 
matter of such vital epnoern bo the people as the main- 
tenance of law and order. If there is an apprehension 
that existing expenditure on departments primarily con- 
cerned with the maintenance of law and order may be 
reduced, this may be guarded against by a special pro- 
vision that this shall nob be done unless it is assented to 
by the Governor. 

34, On the legislative side the proposal for a Grand 
Committee should be dropped. It involves a serious 
and unwarrantable derogation from the power and 
dignity of the Provincial Legislative Councils. All 
provincial legislation is at present passed by the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils, This should continue, 
to be so in the future. The Indian Statute book con- 
tains over-abundant legislation for the maintenance of 
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!aw and order in tiha oounfery. Asa rule such legisia- 
tion is all-India legialabioD, and has with faw exceptions 
been enacted in the past by the Imperial Legislative 
Council. It may be safely asaamad fchati it will continue 
to be 80 in the future. B'ew Provincial Councils have 
enacted any law affecting the maintananoe of law and 
order. The Bengal Council has between 1862 and 1914 
enacted only the Calcutta Police Act, the Bengal Mili- 
tary Police Act, the Calcutta Sub-Police Act and the 
Village Chowkidari Act. And the Bombay Council 
baa since 1867 enacted the Bombay Village Police Act 
and the City of Bombay and District Police Acts. 
It will be a gratuitous affront to the Provincial Legis- 
lative Gounoila, both present and future, to suggest 
that they will not deal in the right spirit with any 
legislation of that character that any Provincial Execu- 
tive Government may think fit to underbake. It is also 
diffieuit to underatand what Provincial Legislation a 
Provincial Governor may ruquire for the discharge of 
his responsibility for the ‘reserved subjaeis.’ But 
assuming that be should, it passes my understanding 
why the Provincial Legislative Council should nob enact 
it. In view of the laws and regulations which already 
■exist, Parliament should bell Executive Governments 
in India that no legislation shall be passed in future 
unless it receives the support of the majority of the 
members of the Legislative Councils. It is evident 
that it is contemplated that the Grand Committees 
■should be called into existence only occasionally. If 
then any occasion should arise when a Provincial Legis- 
lative Council should refuse to pass, any legislation which 
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iiha Esecufeiva Governmeafe conaideifa to be necessary, it 
^ill be better to ask the Central Government with the 
over-riding power of legislation which it is proposed to 
retain for it to enact it for the province. As regards 
legislation relating to land ravanua and tenant rights, 
clearly it is the popular Legislative Gounoil which must 
under a proper constitution include a large number of 
representative landholders and tenants, which would be 
the moat appropriate body to deal with it. 

35. So tar than as the Provincial Governments are 
oonearnad, I would recommend that there should be an 
Executive Council of four numbers, two of whom should be 
Indians nominated by the Governor oat of a panel elected 
by the elected members of the Legislative Council holding 
charge of and being specially responsible for Bubjects of 
the most vital conoera to the people, and that there 
should be no reserved subjacDS and no Grand Oommittea. 
I would agree that the resolutions of the Councils other 
tha'n those relating to the budget should be treated as 
recommendations. Resolutions relating to the budget 
should be binding on the Executive and the budget 
should be modified to accord with them, subiaot to this 
limitation that the Legislative Council should nob have 
■the power to reduce existing expenditure on departments 
relating to law and order without the consent of the 
Governor-in-Oouneir. No new expenditure should be 
■incurred unless it is approved by the Legislative OounoiL 

BUBMA. 

36. I should not omit to say a few words about 
Burma. The reason given for setting aside the problem 
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of Burma’s political evolution for separate and future* 
consideration 8,re inadequate and unconvincing. Burma, 
was annexed to British India against the wish both of 
Burmans and Indians. If it had been made a Grown 
Colony as the Indian National Congress had urged^ 
it would not have had to bear the greater cost of 
administration by the Indian Civil Service. But the 
proposal did not suit the Service, for the emoluments 
and prizes of the Indian Civil Service are' greater than 
those of a Grown Colony. However, as Burma has had 
to bear so long the disadvantages of having bean made 
a province of India, it is nothing but fair that it should 
be allowed to share with the rest of India the advant- 
ages of a popular administration. It would appear 
that it has an even stronger claim to a measure of self- 
government than India. It was but yesterday that it 
was deprived of self-rule and placed under foreign 
subjection. Those conditions upon which Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have laid so much emphasis are 
much more favourable there than in India. Education is 
far more widespread among the people, there are no such 
religious differences as exist in India, and the claim 
of the upper classes to be in sympathy with the masses 
will perhaps ha more readily conceded in their case 
than has been done in the case of Indians. It is no’ 
fault of the Burmans that the Provincial Legislative 
Council of Burma, as constituted under the Morley- 
Minto scheme, has no Burman elected element. As 
regards 'the argument that the application to Burma 
of the general principles of throwing open the public 
services more widely to Indiana, would ouly mean the 
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raplacemenb of ona alien bureauoraoy by another, 
Indiana do not desire to lord it over their brethren of 
Burma, and they vpill have no complaint to make if 
it will be laid down that the public services of Burma 
shall be recruited from the Burmese alone. If, however, 
as I Jear, a good proportion of the services will be 
reserved for recruitment from non-Burmans, it will not 
be violently unreasonable to expect that Indians will be 
allowed *to compete with Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders and South Africans for admission to that 
portion of the services. But it is unnecessary to dilate 
further on this. I hope that the reforms which it may 
be decided to introduce into India will be extended to 
Burma, with any reservation which the Burmans them- 
selves may desire to be made. 

THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

37, ,But, as I have said before, no scheme of reform 
will meet the requirements of the India of to-day or satisfy 
her national sentiment, which will not admit Indians 
to a reasonable sh«jra of power in her central Govern- 
ment; and it is here that the proposals of Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford are sadly deficient. The Govern- 
ment of India is the centre of power in the Indian 
Empire and so it will largely remain even when the 
proposed reforms have been introduced. It will conti- 
nue to deal with the most important questions which 
afieet the country as a whole. It will still in a large 
measure lay down principles and formulate policiaa. 
It will continue to deal -with the great body of adjective- 
and substantive law which affects peace and order, life,. 
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liberty and property, freedom of speaoh and of the 
press. Legislation affecting the various religions of the 
people will still continue to be its special care. It will 
•continue to deal with the most important heads of 
taxation, the income-tax, the salt tax, customs, traiifs, 
stamps and court-fees; with currency and exchange, 
banking and erediti, commerce and industry, with rail- 
ways, posts and telegraphs, and other mattens which 
closely touch the people throughout the country. Being 
in sola charge of the army and measures of defence, 
and of all other Imperial departments, it will continue 
to deal with the largest amount of annual expenditure. 
In addition to all this it is proposed by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Cnelmaford that a general ovar-ridiog power 
of legislation should be reserved to the Government of 
India for the discharge of al! functions, which it will 
have to reform. It would be enabled under this power 
to intervene in any province for the protection and 
enforoemanb of the interests for which it should con- 
sider itself responsible ; to legislate on any provincial 
matter in respect of which uniformity of legislation is 
desirable, either for the whole of India or for any two 
or more provinces, a,nd to pass legislation which may be. 
adopted either sivipHoitor or with modifications by any 
province- which may wish to make use of it. Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Ohelmsford do not wish to admit 
the representatives of the people to any share in this 
vast power and responsibility which the Govarnbaent 
of India wields. In their opinion ‘pending the deve- 
lopment of responsible government in the provinces 
the Govarnmant of India must remain responsible only 
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to Parliamant. lo other words in all mafctera whiob, 
it judges to be essential to the discharge of its respoa- 
sibilibies for peace, order and good governnaenb, it must,, 
saving only for its aoeoantabilifiy to Parliament, retain 
indisputable power,’ I respectfully join issue here. In- 
the first place though it may not be difficult to under- 
stand the words ‘responsibilities for peace and order,' 
it will ba impossible to define ‘ responsibilities for good 
govarnmeut.’ The expression is all-comprehensive, 
and may be used to include any measure which the 
Executive Goverumanb may sat its heart upon. Past 
experieuca justifies apprehension. Wboever imagined 
that the words ‘prejudicial to public safety' in the 
rules under the Dafanea of India Act, would be inter- 
preted as they have been interpreted by several Execu-- 
tive- Govarumauts? The words ‘good government' 
therefore ought in any event to be cut out of the 
formula for reserving power which Mr, Montagu and- 
Lord Chelmsford have suggested. In the second place — 
even with this modification, I submit that it is essential 
that the Government of India should be made at least 
partly responsible to the people of India acting through 
their representatives in the Legislative Council. So far 
as the Parliament is concerned, the distinguished 
authors themselves have observed ‘ that the interests 
shown by Parliament in Indian affairs has not been 
well- sustained or well-informed. It has tended to eon- 
cern itself chiefly with a few subjeobs, such as the 
methods of dealing^ with political agitation, the opiuna 
trade, or the cotton excise duty’, and they have rightly 
noted that ‘ in India such spasmodic interferences are> 
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apfc lio be afcbrsbufead fco poliMoal exigencies ab home/ 
In another piaea they say ; — ‘ Parliamentary eonbrol 
cannob in fact be called a reality. Discussion is often 
out of date and ill-informied ; it tends to be confined to a 
Jissie knot of members and to stereotyped topics ; and it 
is rarely followed by any decision/ They no doubt recom- 
mend as a remedy that the House of Oommons should be 
asked to appoint a Select Oommittee for Indian affairs 
an the beginning of each session, which should exercise 
its powers by informing itself from time to time upon 
Indian questions, and by reporting to she House before 
the annual debate on the Indian estimabes. They also 
propose that the Secretary of State’s salary should be 
placed on the English estimates and voted annually 
by Parliament. This will no doubt enable some live 
questions of Indian administration to be discussed by 
the House of Oommons in Gommittaa of supply. But 
having regard bo the other pre-occupations of Parlia- 
ment, which will greatly increase after the war, it is 
■nos reasonable to expect that Parliamenli will dis- 

■ charge its rasponaibilitiea for the welfare of India any 
■better in the future than it has done in the past. The 

■ acooiiubabiliby of the Government of India to Parliament 
will, therefore, onls" mean its accountability bo the Secre- 
tary of State for India who must generally;' be an uncer- 
tain .factor. We know that this arrangement has not 
bel.Dod India very much in the past, and it is nob likely 
to do so in fature. In the oiroumstanees of the case, 

iParliamenb, will best discharge its nesponsibiliby to the 
millions of India, by belling the Executive Government 
’Of India, that aubjeob to certain reservations in which 
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"PariiacDenb, as repreaanfced by His Maj 6 gt 3 f’s Govern- 
ment;, musb keep control bo i&self, for insbanoe, matiberg 
raiabing bo dafenoe, foreign and polibicai ralabions, bhe 
Govarnmenb o£ India should in fufiure hold itself 
accountable bo the people of India as they will be re- 
presented in bhe reoonstibubed Lagialativa Oouaells. 

38. Mr, Montagu and Lord Ohelmsford are opposed 
to this view. They say:' We recommend no alteration 
at present in the responsibility of the Government of 
India to Parliament — except in so far as the transfer of 
subjects to popular oonbrol in the provinces ipso facto 
removes them from the purview of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State — but wa do provide 
greater opportunities for criticising and influencing the- 
action of the Govarnmenb of India, Such opportuni- 
ties wa have had in abundance in bha past, in the press, 
on the platform, in our Oongresses and Conferences, 
and in the Imperial and Ppvineiai Legislative Oounoils. 
and we have used them bo bhe best extent we could. 
But we have found them of little avail because they 
were unsupported by power. Id is therefore that wa 
seek opportunity accompanied by responsibility and 
power, Mr. Montagu and Lord Ohelmsford propose to 
create an enlarged Legislative Assembly for India with 
an elective majority. But in their own words they 
do not offer responsibilicy to elected members of the 
Begialabiva Assembly,’ nor even do they ‘ define the 
sphere in which the Govarnmenb will defer to bha wishes 
of bhe elected members,’ as they have done in bhe pro- 
vinces. They say they do so ‘ by a general prescription, 
which they leave bhe Government to interpret.’ Be- 
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si^es they have heavily diacountea fchia pvopoaa! (of aiX' 
enlarged LegielaMve Aasarobly with an elective majo* 
rity) by their other proposal of creating a Council of 
State, in which the Governrneut will command a major- 
jty. In their own words ‘ the Oounoil of State will be' 
the supreme legislative authority upon all Indian 
legislation.’ The Council will not be a normal Second 
Chamber, but it will have greater power. It will take 
its part in ordinary legislative business and shall be 
the final legislative authority in matters which the 
Government regards as essential to the interests of 
peace, order or good government. If the Council of 
State should amend a bill which has been passed by the 
Assembly in a manner which is inacoeptable to the 
Assemblyj the Assembly will not have the power to 
reject or modify such amendments, if the Governor- 
Ganeral-in Oounoil should certify that the amendments 
introduced by the Council are essential to the interests' 
of peace and order or good government, including in 
this term sound financial administration. If the As- 
sembly should refuse leave to introduce a Government 
bill, or if the bill should be thrown out at any stage,, 
she Governor- General- in Council will have the power, on 
certifying that the bill is within the formula cited 
above, to refer it iZe raono to the Council of State. The 
Governor-General-in-Counoil will also have the power in 
the case of emergency so certified, to introduce the 
bill in the first instance and to pass it through the- 
Council of State, merely reporting it to the Assembly. 
In the case of a private bill, if a bill should emerge 
from the Assembly in a form which the Governmenfe 
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think prejudicial to good administration, the Governor- 
Ganeral-in-Gouncil will have power to certify it in the 
terms already cited, and to submit or ra-submit it to the 
Council of State, and the bill will only become law in the 
form given it by the Council. 

39, Fiaeal legislation will be subject to the same pro- 
cedure which is recomoaendad in respect of Government 
bills. The budget will be introduced into the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it, 
Kasoiutions upon budget matters and upon all other 
questions, whether moved in the Assembly or in the 
Council of State, will continue to be advisory in cha- 
racter. 

40, I doubt if it is worth while creating the Legia- 
lative Assembly if the Council of State is to overshadow it 
to the extent proposed and to reduce it to a non-entity 
under certain conditions. I recogniaa that its creation 
will give greater representation to the people and 
increased opportunity of criticism ; but I do not wanb^ 
more of it unaccompanied by responsibility. In sum- 
ming up the result of the Minto-Moriey Reforms of 
1909, Mr. Montagu and Lord Obeimsford said : ” Ees- 
ponaibility for the administration remained undivided. 
Power remained with the Government and the Councils 
were left with no functions but criticism.” The same 
criticism will apply to the proposals of Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford relating to the Government of India. 

41, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose th at 
this state of things should continue for ten years after the 
institution of the reforms proposed by them whan it. 

IS 
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should bo the duty of fcha Commission, fcha appoinfimaafi 
of whioh they have advocated, to axamina and rapoict ( 

upon the new constitution of the Government of India; I 

and if they see fit to maka proposals for future changes | 

in the light of the experience gained. This means that f 

for fifteen years at least the Government of India should • 

continue to exercise all its power as at present, and that 
the reprasantatives of the people should have absolutely 
no share in it. Owing to the war, the next ten to 
fifteen years will be most fateful years in the history | 

of India. It oppresses my soul bo think that during f 

this period the Government of India, which, as I have ( 

shown above, has failed to build up the strength and 
prosperity of the people to the extient it should have 
done, should continue practically unchanged, and that 
the representatives of the people anxious bo promote 
the good of their fellowmen, should still have to bear 
the pain and humiliation of having no determining voice 
4a the government of their country. In the highest 
interests of humanity, as it is represented by the 320 
millions of this land, and for the good name of England, 

I earnestly hope that this will not be so, and that the 
statesmen of England will see that the Government of 
India is brought to a reasonable extent under the 
control of the people whose affairs it administers. Mr, [ 

•Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have wall-described the ; 

‘effects of the war on the Indian mind. Let the states- 
men of England ponder whether it will be reasonable to i 

expect the people of India to be satisfied with any scheme 1 

of reform which will still keep them out of all power in I 

the Central Government of their country. i 
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42. Tha CongresB-Muslim League did noli suggest a 
Second Chamber because it was felt that the Executive 
^Government, with its power of vetoing both resolutions 
and legislative proposals of the Legislative Councils, 
would really play tha part of a Second Chamber. T still 
think that this is a sound view, for what is tha main 
purpose of creating tha Council of State, but to give a 
legal form to tha will of tha Executive Government ? 
Why then let not tha Executive Government exercise 
that will by means of the veto ? It may be urged that 
that would not place in tha hands of the Government tha 
means of securing the affirmative power of legislation and 
of obtaining supplies. Eor the authors frankly say ; — 
What we seek is soma means, for use on special occa- 
sions, for placing on the statute book, after full publicity 
of discussion, permanent measure to which the majority 
of members in tha Lagislative Assembly may be unwill- 
ing to assent ’. But either the Government should giVa 
■up such an idea, or they should abandon the idea of 
creating Legislative Councils with elective majorities,. 
'Under the exiEfting constitution, no existing enactment 
can be repealed without tha consent of tha head of the 
■Government. Let it be provided that no existing 
expenditure on certain services, for instance, military 
charges for tha dafanoa of tha country, shall be decreas- 
ed except with such consent. But with this reservation 
let tha budget be voted upon by the Council. It is 
nothing but fair that all future increase in expenditure 
should depend upon the Government being able to satisfy 
, the elected representatives Of the people, who will have to 
bear the burden of taxation, that every proposed incraaaa 
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!8 needed in iha infceraafes of the eounfcry. So also wish j 

regard to all naw legislation. Lafe tha Governmant trust | 

the Council which it is going to areata. The Indian j 

members of the Ooancil have not on important occasions ■ 

failed to stand by the Government in tha past. There ; 

is no justification for apprehending that members of the 
reconstituted Council, which will be much larger and 
more representative, will not lend similar support to 
Government in all essential matters, Mr. Montagu and . 

Lord Chelmsford have bean good enough to acknow- I 

ledge tha correctness of the attitude of tha Indian ' 

members towards tha Government. They say ; — ‘We- ’ 

desire however to pay a tribute to tha sense of respon- 
sibility which has animated tha members of the Indian 
Legislative Council in dealing with Government legisla- 
tion. In tha passage of very controversial measures, 
such as the Press Act, the Government received a large 
amount of solid support from non-officiaJs ; similarly it 
received assistance when measures of real importance 
such, for example, as tha Defence of India Act and the 
recent grant of one hundred miiiions to the Imperial 
treasury, ware under discussion. Again, good examples 
of the practical nature of the work done were afforded 
by tha debates on tha Factories Act and the Companies j 

Act.’ • 5 

43. Having regard to all the oongiderations I have 
mentioned above, I would suggest that the proposal to 
create a Council of State should be dropped. Any 
serious difference of opinion which may at any time arise 
between the Executive Government and the Legisla- j 

4ive Oouuoii, would be got over by means of tha veto V 
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and the power of promulgating ordinanoaa. But it 
Should be provided, as was suggested by the Congress 
in 1886, • that whenever the veto is exeroised, a fall 
exposition of the grounds on which this has bean 
considered necessary, should be published and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State ; and in any sucTa case 
■on a representation made through the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State by the over- ruled 
majority, the proposed Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, should review the decision of the Gov- 
ernment. If however it is decided to create such a 
Council, it is essential that its composition should be 
liberalised. So far back as 1886, the Indian National 
Congress urged that not lass than one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils, which 
it recommended should be enlarged should be elected, 
not more than one-fourth should be officials holding seats 
ex-officio in the Councils, and not more than one-fourth 
should be nominated by Government, 'During the thirty- 
two years that have since passed, the Councils have been 
twice reformed, and as has been shown in the preceding 
paragraph, their work has been satisfactory. After this 
long lapse of time, and after the fresh proofs of fidelity 
and devotion which India has given during the last four 
years of the war, is it too muoh to ask that in the pro- 
posed Council of State, which will really take the place 
of the present Legislative Oonnoil, the number of members 
selected by electorates in which Indians predominate, 
should not be less than half of the total number ? Ex- 
perience has proved that the elected representativa;S of 
European community almost always side with the 
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Governtnenli. Therefore, though elected, they should' 
be regarded as good as nominated by the Government. 
If this is done, I think it will reconcile Indian publin 
opinion to the proposal of a Council of State. Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Ghalmsford propose that the regu- 
lations which the Governor-General-in-Oounoil should' 
make as to the qualifications of candidates for election 
to the Council of State should be such as will ensure 
that their status and position and record of services 
will give to the Council a senatorial character, and the 
qualities usually regarded as appropriate to a revising 
chamber. The Government should find in this provision 
an assurance that the members of the Council of State 
will be even more inclined by training and temperament 
to support it than the members of the present Council 
have been, in matters essential to the interests of peace, 
order and good government. If this proposal is accepted, 
it will take away all the ungraciousness which at present 
surrounds the proposed Council of State, and will 
enable the people to become familiar with and to form a 
fair estimate of the value of a normal Second Chamber. 

INDIANS IN THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

44. There is only one more important change which' 
I have to suggest, and that is in the number of Indian 
Members in the Executive Council of the Government 
of India. The Congress-Muslim League scheme urged 
that half the number of members in every Executive 
Council, Imperial and Provincial, should be Indians, Mr, 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have recommended that 
ihia principle should be adopted in the case of the. 
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Provinoial Executive Oouneila. But they have suggest- 
ed the appointment of only one other Indian Member in 
the Executive Oounoil of the Government of India. I 
submit that the principle which has been accepted in 
the case of the Provincial Executive Oounoils should be. 
accepted in the case of the Government of India. Of 
course no one can say definitely at present how many 
members there will be in the Government of India 
when it has been reconstituted. But assuming, as it 
is not altogether unlikely, that there will be six such 
members, it is nothing but right and proper that three 
of them should be Indians. The filling up of half 
the appointments in the Oouncil wit h Indians will 
not affect the decisions of the Oounoil so far as mare 
votes will be concerned. Eor, with the Viceroy, the 
European members will still form the majority. But it 
will provide for a much more satisfactory representation 
of Indian public opinion to the Executive Oounoil. It 
will be perhaps the most effective step towards training 
Indians for full responsible government. In my opinion 
nothing will create a greater feeling of assurance about 
the intentions of Government regarding the establish* 
ment of responsible government in this country than 
the step which I recommend. It will create widespread 
satisfaction. 

45. To sum up. The proposals should be expanded 
and modified as follows : — 

(l) A definite assurance should be given that it is 
intended that full responsible government shall be 
established in India within a period not exceeding twenty 
years. 
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(2) It should be laid down that Indians shall bs 
trained for and admitted, if they pass the prescribed 
tests, to the extent of at least a half -of the appoint- 
ments in every branch of the public service, civil and 
military. 

(3) It should be provided that half the number of 
members of the Executive Council of the Government of 
India shall bo Indians. 

(4:) If the proposed Council of Smte is created, it 
should be provided that half of its members shall be 
those elected by electorates in which Indians predo- 
minate. 

(5) It should be clearly laid down that existing 
expenditure on certain services, in particular military 
charges for the defence of the country, shall not be 
reduced without the consent of the Govaroor-General- 
in-Counoil ; but that, subject to this provision, the bud- 
get shall be voted by the Legislative Assembly. 

(6) India should be given the same measure of 
fiscal autonomy which the self-governing Dominions of 
the Empire will enjoy. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

46. (1) The Provincial Legislative Councils should 
be enlarged as to permit of a member being returned 
from every tahsil or baluqa, or a group or groups tbereofj 
containing a certain minimum of population, and the 
franchise should be as broad as possible to ensure the 
adequate representation’ of .every important interest, 
including that of the tenants, and 
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(2) Ib should ba provided that fehe persons who are 
to ba appointed Ministers of the reconstituted Councils, 
shall be those who command the confidence of the 
majority of the elected members. 

(3) That though such ministers should hold special 
charge of certain subjects, they shall be members of 
the Executive Council of the Province. 

(4) Thera should ba no reserved subjects. If there 
is to be any reservation, it should be limited to this that 
existing expenditure on departments relating to law and 
order shall nob be reduced without the consent of the 
Governor-in-Oouncil. 

(5) The proposal for the Grand Committee should 
be dropped, 

(6) The principles of reform which may ba finally 
laid down for the other Provinces of India should be 
applied in Burma also, subject, if necessary, to any 
special reservation which the Barmans bhamselvas may 
demand. 

CONCLUSION. 

47. I have done. At the conclusion of their very 
able and elaborate reporb, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford invited ' reasoned criticism’ of their proposals, 

I have attempted bo offer some, I hope that they may 
find it of some value, and that they may reconsider 
their opinions regarding the conditions of the problem 
and the recommendations which they have based upon 
those opinions. I hope also that the other members of 
His Majesty’s Government, and generally other English 
men who will have to deal with those reoommendationst 
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may find 6hia critioiam of aome help. Wa are entitled' 
to expect that they will examine the conditiona of 
the problem in the light of well aaoertained fact® 
and the testimony of history, and above all with a 
broad-minded sympathy which India hopes she has 
deserved of England. The question of the adequacy 
of the reforms which are to be introduced is of the 
most vital concern to India. It is thirty*threa years 
since educated Indians, having noted the defects of 
the existing system, first begged their English fellow- 
subjects to allow them a share in the administration 
of their country’s affairs. Their proposals were- 
rejected. The result is writ large upon the country 
in the poverty and helplessness which pervade a land 
of abundant natural resources- A very unwelcome 
light has been thrown upon the situation by the fact- 
that with a population of 320 millions, with every 
desire to do the best, and with a strenuous endeavour of 
eighteen months, we have been able to raise, by loan,., 
barely half the amount of the hundred millions which 
we promised last year as a war gift to England. I have- 
given reasons to justify my belief that if England 
had agreed to share with us power and opportunity 
for service, which we asked for in 1886, the country 
would have become so prosperous and so much more 
closely attached to England that we could have easily 
given away a thousand millions in cash, and a million 
or two more of men, as well equipped and trained as- 
Englishmen, who would have long ere this turned the- 
tide in favour of the Allies, and saved millions of bravo 
Englishmen and Erenohmen from death. We have. 
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reiberafced the same request with greater unanimity 
and insistence since 1916. Let not England repeat 
the mistake of rejecting it again. The reforms whiob 
the Congress and the Muslim League have asked for, 
are as much needed to prepare India to defend herself 
and to be a source of greater strength and nob of weakneaa* 
to the Empire, as to promote the happiness and prosperity 
of her childern. They have been long over-due. The war 
has only brought their need into greater prominence and. 
relief, and lent un expected and powerful support to the 
inherent justice of the demand. India ha's been faithful 
to England in the hour of her sorest trial. All that she 
asks is that in determining her future constitution England 
should act upon the principles of justice and libertyi' and 
of the right of every people to rule their own destinies, . 
for which she has been fighting perhaps the most splendidf 
fight known to history and in which she has been helped 
by India with her blood and treasure. Both Bn gland' 
and India are on their trial. May God grant clearness . 
of vision and courage to us Indians to press for — and to 
Englishmen to consent to — the full measure of reform 
which is needed in the vital interests of India — and of‘;' 
the British Empire. 



THE HINDU DNIYERSITY. 

I 

The foUotomg prospectus of the Benares Hindu 
University Scheme was published in July 1-911. 

The proposal to establish a Hindu University at 
Benares was first pub forward at a maafcing held in 1904;, 
at the ‘ Mint House’ at Benares, which was presided over 
by H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. A prospectus of 
the University was published and oiroulated in October, 
1905, and it was discussed at a select meeting held at 
the Town Hall at Benares on the Slst December, 1905, 
at which a number of distinguished educationists and 
representatives of the Hindu community of almost every 
province of India were present. It was also considered 
and approved by the Congress of Hindu Beligion which 
met at Allahabad in January, 1906. The scheme met 
with much approval and support both from the Press and 
the public, 

To the scheme for establishing a Hindu University, said the 
- Pioneer in a leading article, the moat cordial encouragement may 

be offered A croro of rupees does not seem to be an excessive 

sum for a purpose so clearly excellent, and v?hioh no doubt appeals 
to a very numerous class. .....Even if Mahomedans and Christians 

do not hasten to embrace the opportunities dffated under the most 
liberal constitution of this new centre of learning, there are two 
haudared million Hindus to whom it should appeal as true Alma 
-Mater, and surely no greater constituency could be desired. 
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Hhe Hoq. Sir James La Touche, thefiheD Lieutieuanti- 
Govarnor of fcha United Provinces, was piaasad fco biasa 
it in fcba folJowing words ; — 

If 6he cultured classes throughout India are willing to esta> 
blish a Hindu University with its colleges clustered round it, they 
have my best wishes for its success. But if the institution is to 
be first-rate, the cost will be very great, and the bulk of the money 
must be found elsewhere than in this province. At this era of the 
world’s progress no one will desire or approve a second-rate 
institution. 

This was in 1906. The scheme has ever since been 
kapb alive by discussions and consultations with a view 
to begin work. But owing to circumstances which need 
not be mentioned here, an organised endeavour to carry 
out the proposal had to be put off year after year until 
last year. Such endeavour would assuredly have been 
begun last year. But the lamented death of our late 
King-Emperor, and the sohames for Imperial and Pro- 
vincial memorials to His Majesty, and the All-India 
memorials to the retiring Viceroy, came in, and the 
project of the University had yet to wait. Efforts have 
now been going on since January last to reaiise the long- 
cherished idea. As the result of the discussion which 
has gone on, the scheme has undergone some important 
changes. It has generally been agreed that the proposed 
University should be a residential and teaching Univer- ^ 
sity of the modern type. No such University exists at 
present in India. All the -five Universities which exist 
are mainly examining Universities. They have done and 
are doing most useful work. Bub the need for a Univer- 
sity which wili teach as well as examine, and which by 
reason of being a residential Un/versity, will real ieethe- 
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idaal of University life as it was known in the past in 
.India, and it is known at present in the advanced coun- 
tries of the West, has long been felt, and deserves to be 
■eatished. 


THE OBJECTS. 

The obiaots of the University have been thus formu- 
'■Jated : — 

(1) To promote the study of the Hindu Shastras and of 
Sanskrit literature generally, as a means of preserving and popula- 
rising for the benefit of the Hindus in particular and of the world at 
large in general, the best thought and culture of the Hindus, and 
all that was good and great in the ancient civilization of India ; 

(ii) to promote learning and teaearoh generally in arts and 
science in all branches ; 

(iii) to advance and diffuse such scientific, technical and 
professional knowledge, combined with the necessary practical 
training, as is best oalculatad to help in promoting indigenous 
industries and in developing the material resources of the oountry; 
and 

(tu) to promote the building up of character in youth by 
■ making religion and ethics an integral part of education. 

THE GOLDMGES. 

It is proposed that to carry out these objects, as, 
and 80 far as funds should permit, the University should 
^^iompriae the following Collages : — 

ID A Sanskrit College— with a Theological department ; 

(2) A College of Arts and Literature ; 

(3) A College of Science and Technology ; 

(4) A College of Agriculture ; 

(5) A College of Commerce ; 

(6) A College of Medicine ; and 

' {7) A College of Music and the Fine Arts. 
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16 will thus he seen that the Taoultieg which it is 
proposed to constitute at the University are those very 
^’acuities which generally find recognition at every 
modern University in Europe and America. There is no 
proposal as yet to estahlish a Faculty of Law ; but this 
omission can easily be made good if there is general 
desire that the study of Law should also be provided 
■for. ■ « 

THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

The Colleges have bean somewhat differently named 
•now. Vaidic College of the old scheme has given place 
to the Sanskrit College with a theological department, — 
where satisfactory provision can be made for the teach- 
ing of the Vedas also. Over a hundred years ago in the 
year 1791, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Besident at 
'Benares, proposed to Earl Cornwallis, the Governor- 
'General : 

That a oecfeain portion of the surplus revenue of the province 
or zemindari of Benares should be set apart for the support of a 
JHiudu college or academy for the preservation of the Sanskrit 
.'literature and religion of that nation, at this the centre of their 
vfaith and the common resort of their tribes. 

The proposal was approved by the Governor- General, 
and the Sanskrit College was established. From that 
■time it has been the most important institution for the 
preservation and the promotion of Sanskrit learning 
throughout India. The debt of gratituta , which the 
Hindu community owes to the British Government for 
having made this provision for the study of Sanskrit 
learning can never be repaid. And it is in every way 
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meeli and proper fchafe inataadof establiahing anaw College 
in fcha same city where bhe same subjaefea will be baughfcj, 
the Governmenb ahoold be approached wifch a proposal 
to incorporate this College wifch fcfae proposed Univeraifcy. 
If the proposal meets with the approval of the Govern- 
ment, as it may reasonably be hoped bhat it will, all that 
will than be necessary will be to add a theological depart- 
men4 to the Sanskrit College, for the teaching of the 
Vedas. When the Sanskrit College was started four 
chairs had bean provided for the teaching of the four 
Vedas. And they were all subsequently abolished. This 
has long been a matter for regret. Mr. George Nioholls,. 
a former Headmaster of the Sanskrit College, wrote in 
18 M: 

Considering the high antiquity of this branch of learning (the 

Yedas), it is a pity that in a College established by Government 

for the express purpose of not only cultivating but preserving 
Hindu literature, studies of the highest antiquarian value should 
have been discouraged by the abolition of the Veda Professorships. 

The Vedas have more than antiquarian value for 
Hindus. They are the primary source of their religion,. 
And it is a matter of reproach bo the Hindus, bhat while 
excellent provision is made for the study and elucidation 
of the Vedas in Germany and America, there is not one 
single first-rate institution in this country for the proper 
study of these sacred books. An effort will be made to 
remove this reproach by establishing a good Vaidio School 
ak this XJuiversity. This, ,if done, will complete the 
provision for the higher study of Sanskrit literature at 
Kashi, the ancient seat of ancient learning. The Vaidio 
School will naturally have an ashram or hostel attached 
to it for the residence of Brahmaoharis, some of whom. 
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imay ba trained as teaohers of religion. The substitution 
of the natna, ‘ the Saaskrib College ’ for the Vaidik 
■College in the sahama, has beau made in yiaw of this 
possible inoorporatioh. 

THE COIiLBGB OF AETS AND LITERATURE, 

The second Oollega will ba a College of Arts and 
l^lterabure, where languages, comparative philology, phi- 
losophy, history, political economy, pedagogics, &o., will 
be taught. Is is proposed that the existing Central 
■Hindu Oollega at Benares should be made the nucleus of 
this Collage. The self-sacrifice and devotion which have 
built up this first-class institution, must ba thankfully 
'acknowledged ; and, if the terms of incorporation can be 
■satisfactorily settled, as they may well ba, the College 
isbould ba taken up by the University, and improved and 
developed so as to become the premier College on the Arts’ 
side of tha University, Tha incorporation and develop- 
^ment will be both natural and reasonable, and there is 
reason to hope that the authorities of the Central Hindu 
Uollege will agree to this being done. 

THE COLLEGE OP SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 

The third College will be the College of Science and 
Technology, with four well-eqaipped departments of pure 
■and applied sciences. It is proposed that this should be 
the first College to na establisned by the Univcirsicy. lu 
the present economic condition of India there is no . 
branch of education for vviiieh there is greater need than 
scientific and technical instruction. All thoughtful 
observers are agreed tiiiai tlia a-ilvatiun of the country 
from many nt bUo economic evils to which it is at present 
16 
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exposed lies in the diversion of a subafcanfcial portion o§- 
fche population from agricultural bo industrial pursuits. 
This demands a multiplication of the existing facilities 
for technical and industrial education. Decades ago the- 
Eamina Oommission of 1878 said in their Report : 

At the root o£ much of the poverty of the people of India and 
the risks to -whioh they are exposed in seasons of scarcity lies the- 
unforfinnate ciroumatanoe that agriculture forms almost the sola 
OQQupaEion of the mass of the people, and that no remedy for 
present evils can be complete which does not include introduction 
of a diversity of occupations through whioh the surplus population 
may be drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to earn the- 
means of subsistence in manufactures and such employments. 

Speaking nearly a quarter of a century after, in his 
very able opening address to the Industrial Conference 
whioh met at Naini Tal in 1907, the Hon’ble Sir John 
Hawett said : — 

“It is cleat that, in spite of some hopeful signs, we have hardly 
as yet starred on the way towards finding industrial employment, 
by means of the scientific improvements brought about in the art 
of manufacture, for the surplus portion of out 48 or 50 millions of 
population.” * * “ It is impossible for any one interested 

in the industrial development of this country to study the annual 
trade returns without lamenting that so much valuable raw pro- 
duoe whioh might be made up looally, should leave out ports 
annually to be conveyed to other countries, there to be converted 
into manufactured articles, and often be re-imported into India in. 
that form. * • * Holland will perhaps regret 

most the continued export of mineral products capable of being 
worked up looally into manufactured articles, and I certainly share- 
his regret ; but I confess that my chief regrets are at present over 
the enorihoua export of hides, cotton, and seed, because these- 
taw products could be so very easily worked up into manu- 
fftotures in our midst.” * • * “'^b cannot , regulate the 

sunshine and the shower ; the seed time and the harvest ; that is 
bey end the power of man. But we can crntrol, to some extent, the- 
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disposal of tha products of the earth, thereby opening new avenues 
to employment and spreading greater prosperity over tha land.” 

And in another part of the aama address, the dia* 
tinguished speaker urged that in order that this should 
be possible teehnioal education must be promoted. '* Iti 
does seem to me to be an axiom,” said Sir John Hawetfe, 
“that there is a very close oonneetion between education 
and tha progress of industries and trade. Undoubtedly, 
this truth has not been sufficiently recognised in India, and 
to my mind its backwardness in industries and trade is 
largely due bo tha failure to reooguize tha imporbanea of* 
organization on a proper basis of its system of education.” 
Tha introduction of such a system was strongly advocat- 
ed by Hon’ble Mr. S.H. Butler in an excellent note which 
he prepared for the said Industrial Oonference. Mr. Butler 
there draw abbanbion ho “ the remarkable growth and 
expansion of technical education in the West and Japan 
of recent years,” which, “marks at once changes in 
industrial conditions and in educational ideals,” and 
urged tha need of making tha beginning of a similar 
system of education in the United Provinces. Among 
many other useful •recommendations was one for the- 
establishment of a Technological Institute at Cawnpore. 
In speaking of it Mr. Butler said ; — 

“ A few taohuioal •scholarships — fconabla across the seas— 
eseelleut though they are — c’.n never supply the itupetng of a 
technological inatitaca. Every civilised country has Us technologi’ 

eal institutes in numbers.” (The italics are oura.) “In the 

beginning all these institutions were, doubtless, hambla but it is 
still true that in countries yearning to be industrial, technical 
, education has begun largely at the top. Technical education 
lower down followed as a rule after the spread of general 
education.” 
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Ib is a matitier of siocera sabisfaobion bhab accapbing 
tha recomnaandabiou of bhe ladasbrial Oonfaranoe whioh 
ware strongly supporbed by bha Governmanb of bha 
Unibad Provinoaa, tha Govaramaob of India baa been 
pleased bo aanobion the eabahliahmanh of a Teohnologioai 
Insbifcuba ab Oawnpore ; that tha Eoorki Oollege has been 
greatly strengshanad and ina proved ; and that soma other 
noteworthy steps have bean taken bo promote beohnioal 
oduoabion in bhe United Provinoaa, Progress has been 
recorded in soma other Provtnoaa. Wa, must feel 
deeply thankfal to bha Governmanb for whafc they 
hava dona and are doing in this direction ; bat wa 
should at tha same time remember that there is need for 
■much more bo be done in this vast oountry, and should 
reoognisa that it is not right for us to look to the State 
•alone to provide all the soienbifio and technical education 
that is needed by the people. Wa should recognise that 
ib is the duty and tha privilege of bhe public-— particularly 
of bhe wealthy and charitable among them — do loyally 
supplement the efforts of the Government in this 
direction. The remarks that the late Director- General of 
Statistics in India made about a year ago, are quite 
percinenb to this sabjaot and may usefully be quoted here. 
Wrote Mr. O’Oonor ; — 

I hope the leaders of the industrial movement (in India) will 
viot make the mistake of thinking that tha aoquiaition of teohnioal 
■skill may be limiced to she arsisan olass. It is, on the contrary, 
esseaiiaily neoessary that the younger mamhera of families of good, 
social Status ahouid learn tha bast methods of running a large 
f-4Csory and qualify for responsiola exeoudiva pisimonsin such a 
faosocy, T-Johuioal scnoola and Colleges are wanted, and, as usual, 
^hd lendeiiCy is so look to she State to supply them. Lett me 
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Teoommend»howaver, that the community should found them and 
should be oontant v/ith grants-in-aid fcom the State.- The late 
Mr. Tata of Bombay gave a noble example of how such things 
should be done, and I wish there were even ten other men like 
him, patriotic, independent, farseeing and splendidly public- 
spirited, ready to do something like what he did. 

It is nob perhaps the good fortune of India at prasehfe 
bo discover bo bbe world ten more such splendidly public.- 
spirited sons as the late Jamsbedjae Nusserwanjae Tata. 
Bnb it is nob too much to hope that the high and the 
humble among her sons of the Hmdu community, have 
sufficient public spirit bo raise by their united contribu- 
tions a sum equal to at least twice the amount which 
that noble son of India offered for the good of his 
countrymen, to build up a Oollega of Science and Tech- 
nology which should be a great centre for scabbering 
broadcast among the people a knowledge of the known 
results of soientifio investigation and research in their 
practical applications to industry, and thus form a neces- 
sary complement to the Besearch Institute at Bangalore 
and to the proposed Technological Institute at Oawnpora. 

THE COLLEGE OP AGRICULTURE. 

It is proposed that the second College to be establish, 
ed should be the College of Agriculture. For a country 
where more than two-thirds of the population depend for 
their subsistence on the soil, the importance of agricul- 
ture cannot be exaggerated. Even when munufactudug 
industries have been largely developed, agriculture is 
bound to remain the greatest and the most important 
national industry of India. Besides, agriculture is the 
basic industry, the industry on which most of the other 
industries depend. As the great scientist Baron Lei big 
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haa said — ‘ parfeofe agrieulfcure is febe foundation of all 
trade and industry — is felie foundation of the riches of the 
S(iate.’ The prosperity of India is, therefore, most closely 
bound up with the improvement of its agriculture. The 
greatest service that can be rendered to the teenaing 
millions of this country is to make two blades of grass 
grow where only one grows at present. The experience 
of the West has shown that this result can be achieved 
by means of scientific agriculture. A comparison of the 
present outturn per acre in this country with what was 
obtained hare in former times and what is yielded by the 
land of other countries shows the great necessity and the 
vast possibility of improvement in this direction. Wheat 
land in the United Provinces which now gives 840 lbs. 
an acre yielded 1,140 lbs. in the time of Akbar. The 
average yield of wheat per acre in India is 700 lbs ; in 
England it is 1,100 lbs. Of rice the yield in India is 800 
lbs. as against 2,500 lbs. in Bavaria. America produces 
mahy times more of cotton and of wheat per acre 
than we produce in India. This marvellously increased 
production in the West is the result of the application of 
science to agriculture. The February number of the 
Journal of tJiB Board of Agriculture draws attention to the 
fact that in the single State of Ontario which subsidises 
the Gnalph Ooilega of Agriculture to the extant of 
^25,000 annually, the material return for this outlay is 
officially stated as follows : — 

The application of scientific principles to the practical 
operations of the farm, and the interchange and disaemination of 
the results of experiments conducted at the College and the 
practical experience of successful farmers, have increased the 
returns from the farm far in excess of the expenditure on account 
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■'thereof. The direofc gain in yield in one class of grain alone has 
mote than covered the total cost of agcioultural education and 
sxperimental work in the Province. 

There is no reason why resort to scienfcifio methods 
-should not yield equally satisfaotory results here. 

In the Kasolution on Bdueation which the Govern- 
ment of India published in 1904, they noted that ‘ the 
provision for agricultural education in India is at present 
meagre and stands, seriously in need of expansion and 
'reorganisation.’ Much progress has been made since then. 
An Imperial Agricultural College and Eesearoh Insti- 
tute have been established at Pusa, and Provincial 
-Agricultural Colleges have bean improved. Por all this 
we must feel thankful bo the Government. Bub the need 
'for more provision for argioultural education is still very 
■great, and it is believed that an agricultural College, 
’established and maintained by the voluntary contributions 
of the people, is likely bo prove specially useful in making 
thestudy of agricultural science much more popular and 
fruitful than.it is at present. 

THE COLLEGE OP COMMERCE. 

It is proposed that the third College to be established 
‘Should be the College of Commerce and Administration. 
The importance of eommaroial education — that is a 
■special training for the young man who intend to devote 
themselves to commercial pursuits — as a factor in 
■national and international progress is now fully recog- 
nised in the advanced countries of the West. Those 
nations of the West which are foremost in the commerce 
■ of the world have devoted the greatest attention to 
‘commareiai education. Germany was the first to reoog- 
.^nise the necessity and usefulness of this kind of 
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eduoafcion, America followed suit ; so did Japan ; andt 
during fcbe last fifteen years England has fully mad© 
up its deficiency in inskitutions for comnaereial educa“ 
kioD. The Universities of Birmingham and Manoheafcer 
have special Baoulties of Oommeroe with the diploma of 
Bachelor of Oonamerea. So has the Universiby of Leeds. 
Professor Lees Smith, who came to India two years ago at 
the invitation of the Government of Bombay, in addressing 
the Indian Industrial Gonferanoa at Madras, said : — 

The leaders of oommarce and business need to be soientifioally 
trained juafi as a doctor or a barrister or professional man is... 
Modern experience shows os that business requires administrative* 
capacity of the very highest type. It needs not merely technical 
inowledge, but it needs the power of dealing with new situations, 
of going forward at the right moment and of controlling labour*. 
These are just the qualities which Universities have always claimed 
as being their special business to foster ; aud we, therefore, say 
that if you are going to fulfil any of the hopes whioh were held 
out yesterday by your President, if you are going to take into* 
your own hands the control of the oommeroe of this nation, then 
you must produce wide-minded, enterprising men of initiative mea 
who ate likely to be produced by the University Faculties of* 
Commerce.. .The University Faculty of Commerce is intended, 
of course, to train the judgment and to mould the minds of men. 
It is claimed that although it must give primarily a liberal 
education, it is possible bo give that education whioh has a direct 
and practical bearing on business life.. .That kind of man (a naan 
BO trained) has immense possibilities in the world of oommeroe 
ha is the kind of man on whom you must depend to lead you in 
the industrial march in the future. 

"When ik ia retcembered thak fche exporb and tha 
import trade of India tofcals up more khan SOQTo 
orores of rupees every year, ib can easily be imagined 
whab an amounb of employmenb can be found for oiir^ 
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young men in the various branches of commerce, in and 
oufi of the country, if satisfactory arrangements can be^ 
made to impart to them the necessary business education 
and training. The possibilities of development here are 
truly great; and the establishment of a College of Gom- 
merca seems to be urgently called for to help to some 
extent to make those possibilities real, 

THE COLLEGE OF MBDIOINB. 

It is proposed that the next College to be established 
should be the Collage of Medicine'. The many Medical 
Colleges and schools which the Government have 
established in various provinces of India have dona and 
are doing a great deal of good bo the people. Bub the- 
supply of qualified medical man is still far short of the 
requirements of the country. The graduates and licen> 
tiates in medicine and surgery whom these Colleges turn 
out are mostly absorbed by cities and towns. Indeed^, 
even in these, a large portion of the population is served 
by Yaidyas and Hakims, who practise, or are supposed 
fio practise, according to the Hindu or Mahomedan 
system of medicine. In the villages in which the nation 
dwells, qualified medical practitioners are still very rare. 
Hospital assistants are employed in the dispensaries 
maintained by District Boards. Bub the number of 
these also is small. The result is that it is believed that 
vast numbers of the people have to go without any 
medical aid in fighting against disease, and a large 
number of them have in their helplessness to welcome- 
the medical assistance of men who are often uninstruot- 
ed and incompetent. The need for more Medical 
Colleges is thus obvious and insistent. In the last. 
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BAsaion of tha Imperial Lagislafcive Oounoil, the Hon’bla 
Surgeon-General Lukis, Inapactor-Ganeral of Oivil 
Hospitals in India, referring bo tha advice recently given 
to the Bombay medical men by Dr. Tramalji Nariman, 
exhorted Indians to found more Medical Colleges. Said 
Surgeon-General Lukis : — 

In the very exoelleni; speech which we listened to with such 
interest yesterday, ths Hon. Mr. Gokhale when pleading the 
cause of primary education, said that it was a case in which it 
was necessary that there should be tha cordial co-operation of the 
Government with the public. May I be allowed to invert the 
terms and say — ‘ this is a case where we want the cordial oo- 
operacion of the public with the Governmeat.’ I hope that the 
wealthy and charitable public will bear this in mind, and 
I can assure them that if they will do anything to advance 
the schema for the institution of unofficial Medical Colleges 

• entirely officered hy Indians, they will not only be conferring a 
benefit on the profession, but on their country at large...,. .It 
is well known that the Government Medical Colleges and schools 
cannot accommodate more than a fraction of those who ask 
for admission. In Calcutta alone, as 1 know from personal 
especienoe, over 200 oandidates have to be rejected every year, 
and there is therefore ample room for well-equipped and properly 
staffed unofficial Medical Colleges and schools which may 
be either affiliated to the University or run on the same lines as a 
Government medical school but entirely conducted hy Indian 
medical men, and I look forward .to the time when in .every 
important centra in India we shall have well-equipped unofficial 
medical schools working in friendly rivalry with tha Government 
medical schools, and each institution striving its hardest to sea 
which can get the best results at tha University examinations. As 
Dr. Nariman said, this may take years to accomplish, but I 
earnestly hope that before I say farewell to India, I shall see it 
an aocomplishad fact, at any rate in Calcutta and Bombay ; and 
if I have said anything to-day which will induce the leaders of the 

• people to give the schema their cordial support, I feel, sir, that 
I shall not have wasted the time of the Council by interposing in 
this debate. - 
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The disfainguishing feature of fche proposed Medioal 
‘College ab Benares will be thab Hindu medioal soienoe 
will be taught here along with the European system of 
medioine and surgery. Hindu medical soienoe has 
'Unfortunately reoeived less attention and recognition 
than it deserves. Hippooratea, who is called the ‘Bather 
■ of Medicine,’ because ha first cultivated the subject 
'as a science in Europe, has been shown to have bor- 
rowed his Materia medica from the Hindus. ‘It is to the 
Hindus,* says Hr. Wise, late of the Bengal Medioal 
Service, ‘we owe the first system of medicine.’ ‘It will be 
•of soma interest bo Hindu readers bo know,’ says Bomesh 
Hubt in his “History of Civilisation in Ancient India,” 
‘when foreign soienbifio skill and knowledge are required 
in every district in India for sanitary and medical work 
■that twenty-two centuries ago, Alexander the Great kept 
'Hindu physicians in his camp for the treatment of 
disease which Greek physicians could nob heal, and thab 
•slaven centuries ago Haroun-al Bashid of Bagdad retained 
two Hindu physicians known in Arabian records as 
Manka and Saleh as his own physicians.’ Not only 
throughout the Hindu period — including of course the 
Buddhist — but throughout the Mahomedan period also, 
the Hindu system was the national system of medical 
■relief in India, so far ab least as the Hindu world was 
•concerned, and so it remains, to a large extent, even bo 
this day. Being indigenous it is more congenial bo 
the people ; treatment under it is cheaper than 
under the European system , and it has merits of 
its own which enable it to stand favourable compari- 
son with other systems. In support of this view it will 
ihe sufficient to mention that Kavirajas or Vaidyas who 
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h&ve a gooSi knowledge of Hindu medioal works, oom- 
mand a iuerafcive praotiea in a oity like Calcutta, in the. 
midst of a large number of the most competent practi- 
tioners of the European system. Tnis being so, it is a 
matter for regret that there is not even one first class 
institution throughout the country where such Kavirajas 
or Vaidyaa may be properly educated and trained to 
practise their vary responsible profession. The interests 
of the Hindu community demand that satisfactory provi- 
sion should be made at the very least at one centra in the 
country for the regular and systematic study and improve- 
ment of a system which is so largely practised, as is likely 
to continue to be practised in the country. It is intended' 
that the proposed Medioal College of the University 
should form one such centre, The Hindu system of 
medicine shall here be brought up to date and enriched 
by the, incorporation of the marvellous achievements 
which modern medical science has made in anatomyc. 
physiology, surgery and all other departments of 
the healing art, both on the preventive and the curative 
side, The aim of the institution will be to provide' 
the country with Vaidyas well qualified both as physicians 
and surgeons. It is believed that this will be a great- 
service to the cause of suffering humanity in . India. 

THE COLLEGE OE MUSIC AND THE PINE ABTS. 

The last College to be establiahed sh ould, it i& 
proposed, be a College of Music and the Fine Arts ^ 

‘The work oi ihie College will oe (a) to recover the world of 
beauty and sublimity which was reared in rajas by the sesthatio- 
minds of ancieus India, and to bring it within the reach of fch& 
cultured classes ; 16) to encourage painting and sculpture ; and (c) 
to preserve and promote purity of design in the production of art. 
wares, to arrest the spirit of a slavish imitation of foreign modes. 
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Tha high value of musid in fcha economy of a nation’s 
healthful and happy existence is fully recognised in tha 
advanced countries of the West. A number of Universi- 
ties have a special Faculty of Music, and confer degrees 
of Bachelors, Masters and Doctors of Music. A modern 
University will be wanting in one of tha most elevating 
.influences, if it did not provide for a Faculty of Music. 

THE MEDIUM OP INSTRUCTION. 

When tha idea of a Hindu University was first put 
forward, it was proposed that instruction should be 
imparted in general subjects through the medium of one 
of the vernaculars of the country. It was proposed that 
that vernacular should be Hindi, as being the most widely 
understood language in tha country. This was support- 
ed by the principle laid down in the Despatch 
of 1854, that a knowledge of E cropean arts 
■and soianoes should gradually be brought by means of the 
Indian vernaculars, within the reach of all classes of 
tha people. But it is felt that this cannot be dona at 
present owing'to the absence of suitable treatises and 
text-booka on science in the vernaculars. It is also 
recognised that tha adoption of one vernacular as tha 
medium of instruction at an University which hopes do 
draw hs alumni from all parts of India wifi raise several 
difficulties of a practical character which it would be wise 
to avoid in the beginning. 

It has, therefore, been agreed that instruction shall 
be imparted through the medium of English, hat that, 
■as the vernacuiars are gradually deveioi ed, it will be in she 
power of the Uciverbity to allow any uue or more of them 
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to bs need as the medium of insferuoiiion in subjects and' 
courses in which they may consider it practicable and 
USfi/ul to do so. In view of the great ‘usefujuesa of 
the Bcglish language as a language of world-wide- 
utility, English shall even than be taught as a second 
language. 

THE NEED FOR THE UNIVERSITY. 

T*hare are at present five Universities in India, uie., 
those of Galoutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Allaha- 
bad. These are all mainly examining Universities. In 
founding them, as the Government of India said ih their 
Eesolution on Education in 1904 : 

Thia Clovernment of India of that day took as their modal the- 
type of institution then believed to be best suited to the eduoa- 
tional oonditious of India, that is to say, the examining Univer- 
sity of Loudon. Sinaa then the best educational thought of Europe 
has shown an increasing tendency to realise the inevitable short- 
comings of a purely examining University, and the London 
University itself has taken steps to enlarge the scope of its opera- 
tions by assuming tuitional functions Meanwhile the Indian 

expetienoa of the last fifty years has proved that a system which 
provides merely for examining students in those subjects to which 
their aptitudes direct them, and does not at the same time compel 
them to study those subjeots systeraatioally under first-rate ins- 
truotion, tends inevitably to aaoeutnate 'certain oharacteristic 
defects of the Indian intellect — the development of the memory out 
of all proportion to the other faculties of the mind, the inoapaoity 
to observe and appreciate facts, and the taste for metaphysioal and 
.teohuical distinctions, 

Basidaa, a merely examining Universiby can do- 
little to promote the formation of character, which, it is 
generally agreed, is even more important for the well- 
being of the individual and of the community, thi?n the 
cultivation of intelleet. These and similar eonsiderabioriif 
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point to the neeesaaifcy of establishing residential and 
teaching Universities in India of the type that exists in 
all the advanced countries of the West. The proposed 
University will be such a University — a Residential and- 
Teaching University. It will thus supply a distinct 
want which has for gome time been recognised both by 
the Government and the public, and will, it is hoped, 
prove a moat valuable addition bo the educational 
institutions of the country. 

But even if the existing Universities were all teach- 
ing Universities, the creation of many more new 
Universities would yet be called for in the best interests 
of the country. If India is bo know, in the words of the 
great Educational Despatch of 1854. those ‘ vast nooral 
and material blessings which flow from the general 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and which India may, under 
Providence, derive from her connection with England ’ ; 
if her children are to be enabled to build up indigenous 
industries in the face of the unequal competition of the 
most advanced countries of the West, the means of higher 
education in this country, particularly on scientific,, 
industrial and technical education, will have to be very 
largely increased and improved. To show how great is 
the room for improvement, it will be sufficient to mention 
that as against five examining Universidies in a vast 
country like India, which is equal to the whole of Europe 
minm Russia, there are eighteen Universities in the 
United Kingdom, which is nearly equal in area and 
population to only one province of India, namely, thg. 
United Provinces : fifteen in Franca ; twenty-one in 
Italy ; f»nd twenty-two State-endowed Universities in- 
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Gartoaay, besides many other Uoiversibiea in obhar 
countries of Europe. In the United States of Amerioai 
there are 134 : State and privately-endowed Univeraities. 
The truth is that University education is no longer 
regarded in the West as the luxury of the rich, which 
concerns only those who can afford to pay heavily for 
it. Such education is now regarded aa of the highest 
national concern, as essential for the healthy existence 
and progress of every nation which is exposed to the 
relentless industrial warfare which is going on all over 
the civilised world. 

MORAL PROGRESS, 

Enough has bean said above to show the need for 
a University such as it is proposed to establish, to help 
the diffusion of general, scientific and technical education 
as a means.of preserving or reviving national industries 
and of utilising the natural resources of India and there- 
by augmenting national wealth. Bub mere industrial 
advancement oanuot ensure happiness and prosperity to 
any people ; nor can it raise them in the scale of nations. 
Moral progress is even more necessary for that purpose 
than material. Even industrial prosperity canuot be 
attained in any lar^e measure without mutual oonff- 
deuce and loyal co-operation amongst the people who 
must associate with each other for the purpose. These 
qualities can prevail and endure only amongst those who 
are uprighfi in their dealings, strict in their observance of 
good faith, and steadfast in their loyalty to truth. And 
such men can be ganecalty mat with in a society only 
when that society is under the abiding influanoa of a 
great religion acting as a living force. 
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Every nation oheriahes its own religion. The 
HinSas are no exception to the rule. On the contrary, 
probably no other people on earth are more deeply 
attached to their religion than the Hindus. If they 
were asked to*day for which of the many blessings which 
they enjoy under British rule, they are more grateful than 
for the others, they would probably unhesitatingfy name 
religious freedom. Sir Herbert Bisiey observed in his 
report on the Oensus of 1901, that " Hinduism with 
its 207 millions votaries is the religion of India that 
“it is professed in one or other of its multifarious forms 
by 7 parsons out of 10, and predominates everywhere » 
except in the moreinaeoeaaible tracts in the heart and on 
the outskirts.” The importance of providing for the 
education of the teachers of a religion so ancient, so 
widespread, and so deep-rooted in the attachment of its 
followers, is quite obvious. If no satisfactory provision 
is made to properly educate men for this noble calling, 
ill-educated or uneducated and incompetent men must 
largely fill it. This can only mean injury to the cause 
of religion and loss to the community. Owing to the 
extremely limited number of teachers of religion who are 
qualified by their learning and character to discharge 
their holy functions, the great bulk of the Hindus includ- 
ing princes, noblemen, the gentry, and — barring exceptions 
here and there — even Brahmans, have to go without any 
systematic religious education or spiritual ministrations, 
This state of things is in marked contrast with that prevail- 
ing in the civilised countries of Europe and America, where 
religion, as a rule, forms a necessary part of education ; 
where large congregations assemble in ohurohea to hear 
17 
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sermons preached by well-educafcad clergyman, disobarg- 
ing fcheir dufeies under the control of well-aatablisbed 
Church governments or religious societies. But though 
the fact is greatly to be deplored, it is not to be wondered 
at, The old system which supplied teachers of religion 
has, in consequence of the many vicissitudes through 
which “India has passed, largely died out. It has not 
yet been replaced by modern organisations bo train such 
teachers. To remove this great want, to make suitable 
provision for satisfying the religious requirements of the 
Hindu community, it is proposed to establish, a large 
school or college at the University to educate teachers 
■of the Hindu religion. It is proposed that they should 
receive a sound grounding in liberal education, make a 
special and thorough study of their own sacred books, 
and a comparative study of the great religious systems 
of the world ; in other words, that they should reoaiva 
at least as good an education and training as ministers 
of their religion as Christian missionaries receive in their 
own, 

Of course, several chairs will have to be created to 
meet the requirements of the principal denominations of 
Hindus. How many these should be, can only settled 
later on by a conference of the represanbabive men of the 
community. Bub there seams bo be no reason to 
despair that an agreement will be arrived at regarding 
the theological department of the University. Hindus 
have for ages been noted for their religious toleration. 
Large bodies of Hindus in the Punjab, who adhere to 
the ancient faith, revere the Sikh Gurus who abolished 
caste. The closest ties bind together Sikh and aon~ 
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Sikh Hindus, and Jains and 'Agrawals who follow fcha 
anoienb faibh. Followara of the Aoharyas of differenti Sam- 
pradayas live and work togabfaer as good neighbours and 
friends. So also do the followers of the Sanatan Dharma 
and of fche Arya Samaj, and of the Brahmo Samaj. And 
they all co-operate in matters where the common, interests 
of the Hindu oommuoity as a whole are involved. The 
toleration and good feeling have not been on the wane ; 

■ on the contrary, they have been steadily growing. Thera 
■is visible at prasant a strong desire for greater 
union and solidarity among ail the various sections 

• of the community, a growing consciousness of common 
ties which bind them together and« which make 
sham sharers in sorrow and in joy : and it may well be 
hoped that this growing feeling will make it easier than 
'before to adjust differences and to promote brotherly good 
■feeling and harmonious co-operation even in the matter 
of providing for the religious needs of the different 
-sections of the community. 

OKGANISATION COMMITTEE. 

Such in broad outline is the scheme of the proposed 
-Hindu University. It represents the ideal which the 
promoters of the schema desire and hope to work up bo. 
The ideal is not an unattainable one, nor one higher 
than what is demanded by the condition and capabilities 
■of the people. But the realisation of such an ideal 
must of course be a work of time. 

The schema outlined above can only serve to indicate 

• the general aim. Definite proposals as to how 
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begianing should be made, which parti or parts of the* 
scheme it would be possible and desirable to taka up' 
first and which afterwards, and whati praobical shape 
should be given to them, can only be formulated by 
experts advising with an approximate idea of the fund 
which are likely bo be available for expenditure and any 
general indication of the wishes of the donors. It is 
proposed that as soon as auflicient funds have been col- 
lected to ensure a beginning being made, an Bdueationat 
Organisation Committee should be appointed to formu- 
late such proposals. The same Oommithae may be asked 
to make detailed proposals regarding the scope and 
character of the courses in the branch or branches chat 
they may recommend to be taken up, regarding also the 
staff and salaries, the equipment and appliances, the 
libraries and laboratories, the probable amount of accom> 
modation and the buildings, etc., which will be required 
to give effect to their proposals. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The success of a large scheme like this depends upon 
the approval and support of (l) the Government, (2) 
the Baling Princes, and (3) the Hindu public. The 
scheme is bound to succeed if it does not fail to enlist 
sympathy and support from these . directions. To esta- 
blish these essential conditions of success, nothing is 
mojre importanD than that the .Governing Body of the 
University should be of sufficient weight to command 
respect ; that its constitution should be so carefully 
considered and laid down as to secure the confidence of 
4li0 Government on -the one hand and of the Hindu Princes 
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•and fiha publio on the obhar. To ensure fehia, i& is proposed 
that as soon as a fairly large sum has been subscribed, 
a Commi'iifaee should be appoiabed bo prepare and recom- 
mend a scheme dealing with the constibubion and 
lunobioDS of the Senabe, which shall be the supreme 
governing body of the Uaiversidy, and of the Syndicate, 
which shall be the Executive of the University . It is 
also proposed that apart from these there should be an 
Academic Oounoil of the University, which should have 
well-defined functions — partly advisory and partly exe- 
cutive, in regard bo matters relating to education, such 
as has been recommended in the case of the University 
of London by the Eoyal Oommission on University 
Eduoatioo in London. The scheme must, of course, be 
•submitted to Government for their approval before it 
•can be finally settled. 

THE ROYAL CHARTER. 

Every individual and body of individuals are free 
to establish and maintain an institution of University 
>rank, if he or they can find the funds necessary for the 
purpose. But it is only when an institution receives the 
seal of Eoyal approval and authority to confer degrees, 
that it attains the full status and dignity of a University 
and enters upon a career of unlimited usefulness. 

Two conditions are necessary for obtaining a Eoyal 
•Oharber. The first is that sufficient funds should be 
actually collected to permit of the establishment and 
maintenance of an institution of Univetaiby rank. The 
second is that the governing body of the University 
i^hould be of sufficient weight to command public respeok 
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aad fco inepira ootifidenca in fche minds of fche Govarn- 
menf:- I& raafis enfiirely with fcha Hindu Princes and the- 
public <10 es^bliah lihese iiwo necessary preliminary 
oondihions. If they do so, tsha granij of a Royal Oharfcer- 
may be looked for wifeh confidence as eerfcain. 

" Ifi is one of our moafc sacred duties,” said the 
Government in the Despatch of 1854, ” to be the means, 
as far as in us lias, of conferring upon the natives of 
India those vast moral and material blessings which 
flow from tbs diffusion of general knowledge, and which 
India may, under Providence, derive from her oonneobionr 
with England.'* In the pursuit of this noble policy, the 
Government have established and maintained with public 
funds, the large number of State schools. Colleges- 
and fche five Universities which exist st present in 
this country, and which have been the source of 
so much enlightenment to the people.. The State 
expenditure on education has been happily increas-- 
ing, and it may confidently be hoped that it will increase 
to a larger extent in the near future. But in view of the 
immensity of the task which lies before the Government 
of spreading all kinds of education among the people, and 
the practical impossiblity, under existing oiroungistanoes,, 
of achieving that end by direct appropriations from the 
public revenues alone, it is absolutely necessary thab 
private liberality should be encouraged to the utmost to 
supplement any funds, however large, which the StatO' 
may be able to set apart for the furtherance of education. 

This necessity has bean recognised from the time that 
efforts to educate the people were commenced by the* 

British Governmenfi, Indeed, the introduction of the- i 
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grani-in-aid sysfcem, aB observed by the Eduoafcion Oom- 
oaission “ was oeoessitiatied by a couvicbion of the 
iEcposaibility of Government alone doing all that must bo 
dona in order to provide adequate means for the eduoa- 
tion of the natives of India. And it was espeoted 
that the plan of thus drawing support from local 
sources in addition to odntrib'utions from the Sbate^ 
would result in a far more rapid progress of education 
than would follow a mere increase of expenditure by 
the Government.” In the Easolution of the Govern- 
ment of India of 1904, on Indian Educational Policy, 
it is stated : “Erom the earliest days of British rule 
in India, private enterprise bas played a great part in 
the promotion of both Euglisb and vernacular educatiou, 
and every agency that could he induced to help in the work 
of imparting sound instruction has always been welcomed * 
by the State." (The italics are ours.) lusbanoes abound 
all over the country to show that the Government bas 
encouraged and welcomed private effort in aid of education. 

So .far as this particular movement for a Hindu 
University is concerned, it must be gratefully acknowledg- 
ed that it has received much kind sympathy and 
encouragement from high officials of Government from 
the beginning. As one instance of it, reference may be 
made to the letter of the Hon’ble Sir James La Touche, 
tba late Lieutenant-Governor of the U. P., and now a 
member of the India Council, quoted at the commence- 
ment of this note, wherein be said : — ” If the cultured 
classes throughout India are willing to establish a Hindu 
University with its Colleges clustered round it, they have 
my best wishes for its success.’* Several high officials of' 
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Goveramenfc who have been approached in connection 
with the Univeraiby during the last few months, have 
shown similar sympathy, and offered the most helpful 
advice and ancouragemanfc. The attitude of Europeans 
generally both of&cial and non-official towards this 
movement, was vary well expressed by the Pioneer in 
the article from which we have quoted before. After 
referring to the claim of educated Indians for a larger 
share of self-government, the Pioneer said : — 

Education is certainly not the least of the great subjects with 
which the Governments have to deal ; and if the Hindu, members 
of the National Congress establish a noble University with branch 
Colleges in many parts of India, and govern it so wisely that it 
becomes a model for other seats of learning, they will do mote than 
can be accomplished by many speeches to prove that they possess 
^ considerable share of the creative and administrative qualities to 
which claims have been made. They may be quite sure of the 
kindly interest and sympathy of the British Baj in all their efiorts. 
Englishmen do not cling to office through greed of it, but from a 
sense of duty to the millions who are placed under their care. They 
desire nothing so muoh as to see the cultured native population 
taking an active part in elevating the mass of the people and fitting 
themselves for a full share in all the cares of the State, If it were 
otherwise, no anxiety would be displayed to popularise education 
by bringing it within the reaoh of every class, and no time would 
be spent by Englishmen in fostering the interests of native 
Colleges, where thousands of men ate trained to be rivals in free 
oompatition for attractive public appointments. There is work 
enough in India for the good men that Great Britain can spate, 
and for as much capacity as can be developed within the country 
itself. The people need muoh guiding to higher ideals of comfort, 
and in the development of the resoursoas which are latent in the 
soil and the mineral treasures which lie below its surface. In these 
tasks men who possess the wisdom of the East and the science of 
the West must join hands in a spirit of sinoere fellowship. 
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Noble words these, Ib is ia this spirit that the work 
of the proposed Hindu Universiby is being carried on, and 
the promoters therefore feel fully assured that they will 
carry “ the kindly sympathy and interest of the British 
Baj in all their eiforts," that the Boyal sanction and 
authority to establish the University will be granted, 
though whether ib will take the form of a Charter or a 
Statute rests entirely with the Government. 

THE OPPOBTUNITY GOLDEN. 

The present year is particularly auspicious for the 
success of such efforts- The Government of India have 
shown that they earnestly desire that education shodid 
be pushed forward more vigorously and systemabically in 
the future than it has been in the past, by creating a 
special Department of Education, and by the allotment 
•of a special grant of over 90 lakhs for the purposes of 
education, in the budget of this year. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Haroourt Butler, who has been appointed the first 
Member for Education, is a known friend of education. 
Our new Viceroy, Lord Hardinga, is keenly alive to 
the importance of education. Speaking of ib in replying 
to the address of the Lahore Municipality, His Excellency 
was pleased to say ; " Of its importance there is no room 
for any doubt, and my Government will do all they 
can to foster its development and ensure its growth 
along healthy lines.” In the course of the same speech, 
-His Excellency was further pleased to say : " The past 
has had its triumph ; the present may have its successes ; 
but it is on the horizon of the future that our watchful 
eyes should be fixed, and ib is for that reason that the 
^future needs of the students and youth of this country 
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will always receive from me sympafchafcie conaiderafeion and' 
afetentioD.” And in replying fco the address of the Punjab 
Muslim League, after expressing satisfaction with the- 
progress of education made in the Punjab, His Excellency 
was pleased to declare himself in favour of universal educa- 
tion. Said His Excellency : “ But the goal is still far dis- 
tant when every boy and girl, and every young man and 
maiden, shall have an education in what is best calculated- 
to qualify them for their own part in life and for the good 
of the community as a whole. That is an ideal wa must 
all put before us." This being His Lordship's viexv, it is- 
but natural to find that Lord Hardinga is prepared, to 
recognise and approve* all earnest efforts to promote- 
education, even though it may, wholly or mainly, aim to 
benefit only one denomination of His Majesty’s subjects.. 
This was made clear by the statesmanlike appreciation 
which His BxcaUanoy expressed of the “ corporate action" 
of the Muslims of the Punjab “ in founding the Islapcia 
College and its linked schools," and of their " spirited- 
response to the appeal for a Muslim University recently 
carried through the length and breadth of India under- 
the brilliant leadership of His Highness the Aga Khan," 
One may assume, therefore, without presumption that 
every well-considered and wall-supported scheme of edu- 
cation will receive the sympathetic consideration and. 
support of H. E. Lord Hardinge, 

The last but not the least important circumstance,, 
which makes the present the moat golden opportunity 
for an effort to realise the long-cherished idea of a Hindu 
University, is that it is the year of the Coronation of our 
most gracious King- Emperor George Y, and that 
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Majesty will be pleased to visit our country in 
December next. Of the sympathy of His Majesty 
with the people of this country, it is unnecessary 
to speak. In the Proclamation which our late King- 
Emperor addressed to the Princes and people of India 
in November, 1908, His Majesty was pleased to say ; — 
“ My dear son, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess of 
Wales, returned from their sojourn among you with 
warm attachment to your land, and true and earnest 
interest in its well-being and content. These sincere 
feelings of active sympathy and hope for India on the- 
part of my Eoyal House and Lino, only represent, and 
they do most truly represent, the deep and united will 
and purpose of the people of this Kingdom.” In the 
memorable speech which our present King-Emperor 
delivered at Guildhall on bis return from India, he was 
graciously pleased to plead for more sympathy in the 
administration with the people of this ancient land. And 
now that it has pleased God bo call His Majesty bo the 
august throne of England and bo be anointed Emperor of 
India,' His Majesty has been most graciously pleased, 
out of loving sympathy which he bears towards his loyal 
subjects here, to decide to come out to India, with his 
royal spouse, Her. Majesty the Queen-Empress, to hold 
a Coronation Durbar in the midst of his Indian people, 
than whom ha has no more devoted, subjects in any part 
of his Empire. 

The hearts of Indians have been deeply touched by 
this gracious act of His Majesty. They are looking- 
forward with the most pleasing anticipation to the time- 
when it will be their privilege to offer a loyal and heart"- 
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felfe welcome fco Their Majestieg. There is a widespread 
desire among tihe Hindu community, as there is in the 
Mahomedan community also, to commemorate the Ooro> 
nation and the. gracious visit of the King-Emperor in a 
'manner worthy of the great and unique event. And 
opinions seem to be unanimous that no nobler memo- 
rial can be thought of for the purpose than the establish- 
ment of a great University, one of the greatest needs, if 
cob the greatest need, of the community, which shall live 
and grow as an institution of enduring beneficence and 
of ever- increasing usefulness as a centre of intellectuar 
elevation and a source of moral inspiration, and which 
shall nobly endeavour to supplement, however humbly 
it may be, the efforts of the Government to spread 
knowledge and enlightenment among, and to stimulate 
the progress and prosperity of, vast numbers of His 
^Majesty’s subjects in India. 



II 


At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative GounciV 
held on the 22nd March 1916, the Hon. Sir Harcourt 
Butler moved for leave to introduce the Benares Hindu 
University Bill. Speaking on the motion Pandit, Madan 
Mohan said : — 

My Lord, I should be wanting in my duty if I 
allowed this occasion to pass without expressing the deep 
gratitude that wa feel towards Your Excellency for the ■ 
broad-minded sympathy and large-hearted statesmanship 
with which Your Excellency has encouraged and support- 
ed the movement which has taken its first material shape 
in the Bill which is before us to-day, I should also be' 
wanting in my duty if I did not express our sincere grati. 
tude to the Hon’bla Sir Harcourt Butler for the generous- 
sympathy with which ha has supported and helped us. 

My Lord, I look forward to the day when students 
and professors, and donors and others interested 
in the Benares Hindu University will meet on the- 
banks of the Ganges to celebrate the Donors’ Day ; and I 
feel certain that the name that will stand at the head of 
the Hat on such a day will be the honoured name of Your . 
Excellency, for there is no donor who has made a 
greater, a more generous gift to this new movement than 
Your Excellency has done. My Lord, generations of 
Hindu students yet to come will recall with grateful 
reverence the name of Your Excellency for having given 
the start to this University. Nor will they ever forgeft. 
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tha debfi of grafeitude they owe feo Sir Harcourt Butler for 
the help ha has giren to it. 

I ahoald not take up the time of the Counoil to- 
day with a discussion of the provisions of the Bill. The 
time for it is not yet. But some remarks which have 
been made point to the existence of certain misapprehen- 
sions which might be removed. 

Two Hon’ble Members have taken exception to 
the proposed University on the ground that it will be a 
jaectarian University. Both of my friends the Hon’bie 
Mr. Ghuznavi and the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad have ex- 
pressed an apprehension that being sectarian in its 
obaraofcer, it may foster or strengthen separatist tenden- 
•oies. They have said that the existing Universities ha^ve 
been exercising a unifying iniiaenoe, in removing sectarian 
differences between Hindus and Muhammadans. My 
.Lord, the University will be a denominational institution 
>but not a sectarian one. It will not promote narrow 
. saetariantsm but a broad liberation of mind and a reli- 
gious spirit which will promote brotherly feeling between 
man and man, Unfortunately we are all aware that the 
- absence of sectarian religious Universities, the absence 
of any eompuisory religious education in our State 
Universities, has not prevented the growth of sectarian 
feeling in the country. I believe, my Lord, ins- 
mstruotion in the truths of religion, whether it would be 
Hindus or Mussalmans, whether it be imparted to the 
stuaents of the Benares Hindu University or of the 
Aligarh Moslem University, will tend to produce men 
who, if they are true to their religion, will be true to their 
•God, their K'ng and their country. And I look forward 
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to fche time when fche sbudenfca 'who will pass oufe of 
such Universitiias, will maafe each other in a eloBer 
©mbraoe as sons of fche satna Motherland than they do 
-afi presen ti. 

Objaotiion has also been taken to the provision for 
compulsory religious education in the proposed Xlniver- 
sity. My Lord, to remove that provision would be like 
cutting the heart out of the scheme. Many people 
deplore the absence of a provision for religious education 
in our existing institutions, and it seems that there would 
not be much reason for the establishment of a new 
University if it were not that we wish bo make up for an 
acknowledged deficiency in the existing system. It is to 
be regretted that some people are afraid of the influence 
of religion : I regret I cannot share their views. That 
influence is ever ennobling. I believe, my Lord, that 
where the true religious spirit is inculcated, there must 
be an elevating feeling of humility. And where there is 
love of God, there will be a greater love and less hatred 
•of man, and therefore I venture to say that if religious 
instruction will be made -^compulsory, it will lead to 
nothing but good, not only for Hindu students bus for 
other students as well, who will go to the new University, 

My Lord, it has also been said that if sectarian ' 
Universities must come into existence, wa need not carry 
sectarianism to an extreme. The Hon’ble Mr, Setalvad 
has referred to the provision in the Bill that in the 
University Court, which will be fche supreme governing 
body of the University, none bufc Hindus are to be 
members. The reason for it needs to be explained. The 
University has to beach the Vedas, fche religious Scrip- 
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tures, and tio inaparfe instruofeion avan in rituals and other 
religious ceremonies which are practised by Hindus. The 
Bill provides that there shall be two bodies in the insti- 
tution, the Court and the Senate. The Court will be the 
administrative body, will deal mainly with matters of 
finance and general administration, providing means for 
the establishment of Chairs, hostels and other institution. 
The Senate will be the academic body, having charge of 
instruction, esaminabion and discipline of students. Wail, 
membership on the Court has been confined to Hindus in 
order that Hindus who may make benefactions in favour of 
the institution should feel satisfied that their charities will 
be administered by men who will be in religious sympathy 
with them and in a position to appreciate their motives 
and their desires. With that knowledge they will make- 
larger endowments to support the University than they 
would make if the endowment was to be administered 
by men of different persuasions and faiths. There is 
nothing uncharitable in such an arrangement. Besides 
this, there is a second reason. When the Sanskrit College 
was first established in 17^3, in the time of Lord 
Cornwallis, there was provision made for the teaching of 
the Vedas and other religious books in it. Later pn, 

' some missionary gentlemen took exception to the idea 
that a Christian Government should encourage the 
teaching of what they described as heathen religion ; 
and for that reason the teaching of religion was stopped 
in that institution. In formulating proposals for the 
Benares Hindu University, it was felt that, so far aa 
possible, no room should be left for any apprehension 
'which might prevent religious -minded Hindu 'donors- 
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from making large contiribuliions to the IJniversity, and 
that the best means of giving them an assurance that 
instru otion in Hindu religion shall always be an integral 
part of the education which the University will provide, 
and that their religious endowments will be administered 
in conformity with their wishes, was that the member- 
ship of the University Court should be confined to 
Hindus. There is, however, no such restriction in regard 
to membership of the Senate. In the Senate, which will 
be the soul of the University, wa shall invite co-operation, 
we shall seek it and welcome it. Pully one-fourth of 
the Senate may not be Hindus. There will be no 
disqualification on the ground of religion in the seiaotion 
of professors. No restriction is placed upon students of 
any creed or any class coming to the University. It will 
thus appear that while we confine membership on the 
administrative body of the University, the Court, the 
members of the Hindu community, wa keep open the 
Senate whiofa, as I have said, is the soul of tbe Univer- 
sity, to teachers of every oread arid race. That is a 
real provision. And we intended to get* the very best- 
teachers irrespective of any consideration of race or 
creed, from whichever part of tbe world we can, in 
order that our students should sit at their feat and learn 
tbe knowledge that they can impart, 

I should like to say one word more with regard bo 
tbe provision that religious instruction should be compul- 
sory in the case of Hindu students. It has been said 
that we should not make it compulsory even for Hindu 
students, as it might keep some Hindu students who do 
nob desire to receive religious instruction, from the 
18 
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benefili of Bdueation afc feha Hindu University. But, my 
Lord, in the first place, tha general religious instruction 
vvhioh will be imparted will be such as will be acceptable 
to all sections of tha Hindu community. In the second 
place, a number of Hindu students at present attend 
missionary institutions where the study of religion is 
compulsory, So I hope that even those Hindu students 
who may not appreciate tha teaching of religion, will 
not be kept away from tha proposed University on the 
ground that religious instruction will be compulsory 
there. 

I do not think, my Lord, that I need take up 
more time at present. I beg again to express the grati- 
tude that I am sure millions of Hindus will feel towards 
Your Excellency’s Government, and personally towards 
Your Excellency, and towards Sir Haroourt Butler, when 
they hear of the Bill which has been introduced here 
to-day. 



Ill 

At the Meeting of the Imperial Legislative Gomcil 
held on the 1st October 1915, the Hon'ble ^ir Harcourt 
Butler moved that the Report of the Select Committee on 
■the Bill be taken into consideration. The Hon’ble Pandit^ 
in supporting the Bill, spoke as follows * 

My Lord, ih is my pleasing duty 6o offer my hearty 
thanks to your Bsoalloacy, to the Hoa'bla Sir Harcourt 
Bublar, and to the membars of this Gouuoil for the 
very generous support extended bo this measure for the 
establishment of a Hindu Uoiversity. My Lord, the 
policy of which it is the product is the generous policy 
of trust in the people and of sympathy wish them in 
their hopes and aspirations, which has been the key- 
note of your Bsoallenoy’s administration, 

The history of this movement hardly requir es to 
be repeated here. Bub it may inbarast some of its friends 
bo know that it was in 1904, that the first meeting was 
bald at which, under the presidency of His Highness the 
Maharaiah of Benares, the idea, of such a Univarsiby 
was promulgated. Owing, however, to a variety of 
causes into which it is nob necessary to enter here, it was 
nob until 1911 that the matter was taken up in real 
-earnest, From 1911 to 1915 was nob too long a period 
for the birth of a University when we remember that the 
London University book seven years bo be established 
-from the time the idea was first taken up. My Ljrdf^ 


J 
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in ibis ’ connection, we must not overlook the work 
done by nay Muhanamadan friands. The idea of esfcab- 
iiahing a Muslina Univer^jity was vigorously worked up 
early in the year 1911 when His Highness the Agha 
Khan made a tour in she country bo enlist sympathy 
and support for it. Your Eseellenoy was pleased bo 
express your appreciation of the effort so made when 
replying to an address at Lahore. You were pleased to 
'speak approvingly of the ‘ spirited response made by 
the Muhammadan comnaunity to the appeal for a 
Muslim University recently carried throughout the 
length and breadth oflindia under the brilliant leadership 
of His Highness the Agha Kb.an.’ We are thus indebted 
for a part of our success to our Muhammadan brethren, 
for the work which they did as pioneers in our common 
cause. We are indebted to His Highness the Agha 
Khan for having given practical shape to the question 
of a Muslim University at Aligarh; and to my friend,, 
the Hou’ble the Eaja of Mahmudabad for having carried 
on the first oorrespondanca with the Government which 
elicited the Secretary of State’s approval to the idea of 
a denominational University in this country. My Lordj 
I confidently hope that it will not be long before a 
Muslim ■ University will also come into existence, and 
that the two — the Hindu University and the Muslim 
University — will work together in friendly co-operation 
on the good of the youth of India, Hindus and Mussal- 
mans, that they will work as sister institutions to 
promote that real cordiality of feeling between them,, 
the want of which so much hampers our progress and 
38 regretted by all who desira the good of India. 
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My Lord, I have oarafully read the orifcicisms fehaft 
ihave been levelled againsb the Bill before us, and ils is 
only fair fehab I should explain the afcbituda and aobion 
of bhe promobers of bha Hindu Univeraiby. Wa are 
very bhankful to bhe Saorebary of Sbafca for according 
bis sancbion bo bha proposal bo esbabliah whab have 
been described as denominational Universibias — which 
marks a new and liberal deparbure in bhe adueabional 
policy of bha Governmant. Bub our thanks are due, in 
a larger measure, to bhe Government of India who have 
from the beginning given to the movement their oon- 
sisbanb and generous support. In the first proposals which 
we placed before the Government, we desired that 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India should be 
the Ohanoellor, ex-offiaio, of bha University. That was 
unanimously supported by bhe Government of India, and 
our most sinoara thanks are due bo them for that sup- 
port. Bub unfortunately for us' the Sacreiiary of State 
did nob think it right that the Viceroy should be bhe ex- 
officio Ohanoellor of bhe University ; he decided that bha 
University should have the power of electing its own 
Chancellor ; but he also decided, and we are very thank- 
ful to him for it, that the University should have the 
power to appoint its Professors without reference to the 
Government. The privilege of having bhe head of the 
Government as head of the University was one that 
was naturally highly valued by uSf and we submitted 
a representation asking that the decision of the 
'Secretary of State on that point might be re- considered. 
But on being given bo understand that that decision, 
was fiual, we reconciled ourselves bo it, finding so.laoa 
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in tha fae6 thafc tha University would have the righfe- 
instead to eleeb its own Ohaneailor. But subsequently 
feba Secretary of State deoided that even this privilege' 
should be withheld from m, and thafc tha Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the United Provinces should be 
the Chanoallor, ex-officio, and should exercise all 
the powers which tha Governor- General was to 
have exercised. This new proposal mat with strong 
disapproval both from tha Muhammadan and the Hindu 
community. It was thought that we had arrived at an 
impasse, and that the scheme would have to be dropped. 
It was in that state of affairs that, with the generous 
sympathy of your Excellency’s Government and of the- 
very kind support which the Hon’ble Sir Haroourt 
Butler gave us, we were abla to arrive at the compromise 
wfafob is no.w embodied in tha Bill, under which the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces has be* 
come the official Visitor of the University, and the 
University has the right to elect its own Ohanoellor. 
This conclusion has secured much of what the Govern- 
ment wanted ; but it has, at the same time, allotted to us 
» sufficiently large measure of independence and freedom 
in "the internal affairs of the University. My Lord, 
wa did not roeonoila ourselves to this solution without 
reason. We fait that as the University is to have its 
home in the United Provinces, it will be an advantage- 
that tha head of the United Provinces Government 
should have an official status in tha University. Wa- 
recognised that that will be the best arrangement to- 
ensure that the relations between him and the Univer- 
sity should be cordial and friendly. I hope and trust- 
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thab febe faofc of fcha Lieufeenanfe- Governor being the 
ofiScial Visibor of the Univeraity will prove fco be a> 
guaranfcea and an assurance thab such cordial ralafcions 
will esisb befeween the TJniversifey and 6he Government. 
My Lord, much objeofcion baa been taken to the large 
powers febati have been reserved to the Governor-General 
under section 19 of the Bill. We have accepted them, 
because, as the Hon’ble Sir Haroourt Butler has explain- 
ed, they are only emergency powers, which may never 
be exercised, and can only rarely be exei’oiaed. I do bopu 
they will seldom, if ever, be exercised. But assuming 
that the Governor-General in Council should at any time 
think that there is anything wrong with the University 
which requires an explanation, we shall neither be afraid 
nor reluctant to ofifer such explanation. The movement 
has from the start been worked in the conviction, 
the deliberate conviction, that it is essential for 
the success of the University that it should secure the 
good-will and sympathy of the Government, and that it 
should always retain that sympathy. The section in 
question provides that the Governor- General in Council 
may, in certain circumstances, ask the University bo 
submit an explanation in regard bo certain matters, and 
that if the explanation should not satisfy him, that he 
may offer such advice, as he may think fib to the 
University. I hope that the exiatenoa of this provision 
in the Act will not be felt in 'the real working of the 
Act, But even with the power which the Government 
have thought it fit to reserve in their hands, it is only 
fair ho say that no University existing in India enjoys so 
large a measure of freedom in the management of its 
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affairs as your Exoellfluoy’a Goverumanij bas baan pleased 
tio seoure fco febe Benares Hindu University, and we 
feel vary deeply grateful for it. The University will 
have full freedom in appointing its own Professors and 
Esaminers. It is conoeivabla that among tba Professors 
BO appointed there may sometimes be a ease — I hope 
there will never be one — in whiob the University did 
not know as muob about the parson appointed as 
the Government. I have no doubt that if suob a case 
should ever arise, it will be dealt with satisfactorily by 
oorraspondenoe. I am sure that with the explanation 
and assurance given by the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler 
that if it should become necessary that an explanation 
should be called for from any member of the staff engag‘ 
ed by the University, the parson concerned will not 
be in a less favourable position than any one serving 
under Government. The provision in the Bill to 
that effect will nob prevent any good man from offering 
bis services to the University, 

My Lord, soma of my oountrymen, who are keenly 
interested in the proposed University and the educational 
movement which'it represents, have somewhat misunder- 
stood the position of the Hindu University Society and 
of the promoters of the University in respect of some of 
the powers vested in the Visitor. They seam bo think 
that we have agreed bo those powers without demur. That 
is nob so. Sir Harcourt Butler knows that in regard bo 
some of these powers, I have almost — I should nob say — 
irritated him, but certainly gone beyond what ha consider- 
ed to be the proper limits in pressing for certain omiS' 
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sions. Wa have fully represented our viaws to tha 
Governmanfe whenever wa thought it proper to do so. 
But having done our duty in that direotioDi we have 
agreed to acoept what the Government has decided to 
give. I hope, my Lord, the future will prove that we 
have not acted wrongly. 

I am certain that as in the course of time experi- 
ence will show that there are amendments needed in 
the Act — which I hope will be passed to-day — the 
•Government will receive representations for such amend- 
ments in a thoroughly sympathetic spirit. I take it, 
my Lord, that the object of the Government and the 
University is to create a great centre for education! 
where tha education imparted should be the soundeslt 
and the best. And, in that view, 1 feel assured that 
there will be no difficulty in Government agreeing to 
any amendment which may be found necessary. As 
this Bill is being passed in very special ciroumstanoest 
and we have agreed to avoid controversy at present, I 
fear some amendments will have to be made at no dis- 
tant date ; but it is best perhaps that we should bring 
them forward when the University Uourt and the Senate 
have been constituted, and whan we have found out by 
actual experiaaea where exactly the shoe pinches. 

My Lord, I thank God that this movement to 
•provide further and batter facilities for high education for 
our young man has come to bear fruit in the course of 
these few years. It will not be out of place to mention 
■hare that one of the most fascinating ideas for which we 
are indebted to Lord Ourzon, was tha idea of a real 
^residential and teaching University in India, I am 
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tfempfead to quote the words in which his Lordship 
expressed his ideal of the University which he desired to- 
see esfeabiiahed in this country. 

"What ought the ideal University to be in India as else- 
where ?’ said Lord Outzon, ‘ As the name implies, it ought to be 
a place whers all knowledge is taught by the best teaohers to all 
who seem to acquire it, where the knowledge is always turned to 
good purposes, and where its boundaries are receiving a conatanfc 
extension,’ 

My Lord, I hope and pray that though we shall 
begin in a humble way in the fulness of time that the 
proposed University will fully answer this description.. 
His Lordship wanted to sea in India a University wbioh 
would really deserve the name, as he said ; 

‘ A University which shall gather round it collegiate instisu- 
tious proud of afldliatiou, and worthy to enjoy it ; whoso students, 
housed in residential quarters in olose connection with the parent 
University, shall feel the inner meaning of a corporate life ; where 
the governing body of the University shall be guided by expert 
advice and the teachers shall have a teal iufluenoe upon the 
teaching where the courses of study shall be framed for the deve- 
lopmeut, not of the facial automaton, but of the thoughtful 
mind ; where the Professors will draw near to the pupils and 
mould their characters for good ; and where the pupils will begin 
to value knowledge for its own 8ake;and as a means to an end. I 
should like this spark of the sacred fire that has bean brought 
across the seas lit in one or two places at least before I leave the 
country, and I would oonfidontly leave others to keep alive the- 
flame,’ 

My Lord, though this hobla wish was not realised 
in the time of Lord Gurzon, I am sure he will be pleased 
to hear that such a University has coma into existence— 
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or rather is coming intosxisfcance— through the generous ^ 
support of your Exeellanoy’a Government. 

It is still more pleasing to think that the Univer- 
sity that is coming to be will be batter in one respect, 
than the University outlined by Lord Ourzon, because 
it will make religion an integral part of the education 
that will be provided. My Lord, I believe in the living : 
power of religion, and it is a matter of great satisfaction 
to us to know that your Excellency is strongly in favour 
of religious education. The want of such education in 
our schools and Colleges has long bean felt. I believe- 
that the absence of any provision for religious education 
in the otherwise excellent system which Government has 
introduced and worked for the last sixty years in this 
country, has been responsible for many unfortunate • 
results. I do not wish to dwell upon them, t am 
thankful to think that this acknowledged deficiency is 
going to be removed at the proposed important centre of 
education, which is happily going to be established at a 
place which may well be described as the most important 
centra of the religion and learning of the Hindus. I 
venture to hope, my Lord, th at the good influence of the 
Benares Hindu University in the matter of religious 
instruction will be felt in other institutions, far and near, , 
and that in the course of a few years religious instruc- 
tion will become an infcergral part of the education 
imparted in schools and Colleges supported by the' 
Government and the people. 

My Lord, some well-meaning friends have been 
apprehensive lest we may not agree at the Hindu,. 
University as to what the religious education of our- 
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youfihs should be. This is due to a misapprshension. 
Ws have, no doubt, many diffarences among us ; we are 
divided bf many sects and forms of worship. Considering 
that we embrace a population of nearly 250 milions, it 
should nob surprise any one that we have so many sects 
and divisions among us. But, my Lord, in spite of these 
differences, there is a body of truths and precepts which 
are accepted by .ail denominations of our people. Bor 
sixteen years and more religious instruction has been 
compulsory at the Central Hindu College at Benares. 
Thera has been no complaint that the instruction so 
imparted has been found to be unacceptable to any 
Hindu boy who has gone to that institution. Wa have, 
no doubt, to adopt a compromise in these matters. If 
we do so, no difficulties will be found to be insuperable. 
I should like, in this connection, to remind those friends 
who are apprehensive that we may not be able to agree 
in regard to mjiitters relating to religion, to remember 
some wise words of Cardinal Newman. Speaking of the 
constitution of a Faculty of -Theology in a University, 
and pointing out how incomplete a University would be 
which did not possess such a Faculty, that great teacher 
has said : — 

' No two persons perhaps are to be found, however intimate, 
however congenial in tastes and judgments, however eager to have 
one heart and one soul, but must deny themselves for the sake of 
each other much which they like and desire, if they are to live 
together happily, Gomptomise in a large sense of the word, is 
the first principle of oombination and every one who insists on 
enjoying his tights to she full, and his opinions without toleration 
' for his neighbours, and his Own way in all things, will soon have 
• all things altogecher to himself, and no one to share them with 
him.’ 
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la mafefeers of minor differences fchafc there mnafc- 
ba a compromise, I believe we have shown by sixteen 
years of work at the Oenfcrai Hindu Ooliege, th^ab 
we can drop minor diffareacas, while wa adhere to the 
substantial obiaot which we have in view, and therefore, 
though the provision for religious instruction has nob 
bean put in the Act in the form which I thought was best. 

I am thankful that it is there to give an assurance to the 
public that religious instruction shall be a oompuleory 
part of the education at the University. My Lord, I do 
not wish to dwell upon the amendment which I suggest- 
ed in my note to the Eeporft of the Select Gommi ttae, as 
I am convinced that no good purpose will be served by 
my doing so. I aco ept the provision for religious instruo»- 
tion, as it stands, in the hope and faith that there will 
be no such diffaranoes in the University regarding 
religious instruction as will defeat one of its basic 
principles, namely, that religious instruction should form 
an integral part of the education imparted by it. 

I do not think, my Lord, that I should be justified 
in taking up the time of the Ooancil any further. I once 
more beg to offer my thanks to your Esoeileney, to Sir 
Haroourt Butler and to the Government of India, for 
helping this University to come into existence, and I 
conclude with the earnest hope and prayer, that this 
centre of light and life, which is coming into existence, 
will produce students who will not only be intellectually 
equal to the best of their fellow-students in other parte ‘ 
of the world, bub will also be trained to live noble lives, 
bo love God, to love their country and bo be loyal to the - 
Crown. 



THE PRESS BILL. 

At the 'meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
. held in the 4th April 1910, the Hon. Sir Herbert Bisley 
moved for the introduction of “ a hill to provide for the 
■ better control of the Indian Press The Hon. Pandit 
made the following speech in connection with the Bill : — 
My Lord, iti ia perhaps ao advantage that I rise to 
Jay such views aa I have on bhia Bill before fehe Oouneil, 
after having had the banafib of listening to the many able 
wpeeohes wbiohhava been delivered in connection with it. 
I regret, however, to say, my Lord, that having heard all 
those speeahes, I am still unconvinced as bo the necessity 
of this Bill or of dealing with it in the manner in which 
is id being dealt with. A great deal of regret has been 
expressed both in this Council and outside it that a 
measure of the extraordinary importance of this Bill 
should be dealt with in the hurry in which it is being 
' dealt with. Seferenoe has been made to the hurry in 
.• which the Vernacular Press Act was passed in 1878. My 
|| Lord, one mistake does not justify another. In the 
present instance, neither in the long and lucid speech of 
the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill nor in the subsequent 
speeches that have been made has any explanation been 
' offered as to why it is necessary to rush this measure as it 
is being rushed. My Lord, the great advantage which the 
■Government has thought it necessary to secure to 
■the public in connection with measures which are brought 
■ before the Legislative Oounoil in giving publioifiy to them 
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.58 bhaifi hbose who are infceraBtad in the maaauras should 
have the fullest opportunity of expressing their opinions 
regarding them and of submitbing the m to your Excel- 
lency’s Council in order that those o pinions may be 
considarad before deciding the final shape which the 
measures should take. As soon as this measure .was 
introduced, it was referred to a Select 0 ommitfcee. The 
Select Committee have no doubt consid ered the Bill ; but 
if there had been a general discussion in the Council of 
the principle of the Bill and the general lines of criticism 
bad been known to the Committee, I am certain, my 
Lord, that it would have been a great advantage to the 
Select Committee in doing their work, I have received 
telegrams from my own province, from the President of 
the United Provinces Congress Committee, from the 
President of the Peoples’ Association at Lucknow and 
from the Secretaries of the Mahajana Sabha at Madras 
asking me to lay them before the Select Committee and 
your Excellency, and to urge that more time should be 
given for consideration of the Bill. My Lord, it is not 
enough to say that the Bill has been published and that 
it has been before the public for three or four days. The 
measure being of the importance which it is, I submit, 
that a great deal more time should have been given to 
the Press and the public to consider and to criticise the 
Bill, particularly as n’o circumstance has been mentioned 
which could justify its being hurried through the Council. 

Now, my Lord, coming to the Bill itself, we are no 
doubt confronted by the outstanding fact, the unfortunate 
outstanding fact, that there have been certain anarchical 
'Crimes and outrages committed. in this country. Every 
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good matt musfc deplore and defeasfe these crimes. They 
are hatelui in the sight of God and men, and they have^ 
bean oondamned all over the country in unmistakable 
language. If it were shown that any particular measure 
was naoaaaary to extirpate the germs of anarchical orimast 
I am aura the whole country would rise as one man 
to support the measure, and to thank your Lordship’s 
Government for inbrodnoing it. But it is evident from- 
all the remarks that have bean made both by official and 
non-official members that there is vary little expectation 
entertained that this measure will really have any subs- 
tantial effect upon anarchical crimes. I do not deny that, 
it may check the distribution of the poisonous literature 
which soma naw’spapars have been indulging in ,* but that 
it will have any effect upon those men who have gone into 
the wicked oamporthe'anaroiiiista or terrorists, I do nofe 
think any member to entertain even the hope that it will 
achieve that result. That being so, my Lord, we have' 
to consider what are the oiroamstanoes which justify the 
passing of such a measure as the before us. The 
whole country, as I say, all decent peoplsi are united, 
are of one mind with the Government in desiring that 
whatever measure may be necessary for the purpose- 
of putting down anarchical crime should be adopted.. 
But it must be shown that a particular measure is 
calculated to secure that object. The Hon’bla 
Mover of the Bill said in his opening speech that 
he had to ju^ify the Bill before the Council and 
to show why and how the laws which exist already 
are not sufficient to deal with the situAtion. My Lordj, 
ha referred bo the murderous conspiracy which has coma 
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intio esisfeanoe, and ha said fcbat fcha oufcragas which that 
conspiracy had oommitfced or attiempfead fco eomnaifc ware 
the direct result of the taaefainga of certain journals. 
'The Hon’bla the Advocate -Generail also, in the speech 
with which ha has just now favoured us, spoke of the 
stream of poisonous sediuon which has been passing 
through several of these journals. My Lord, the picture 
which the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill has drawn of the 
existing situation would suggest a question in many minds 
as to whether there was any law in the land which could 
deal effectively or at all with the poison of seditious liter- 
ature which was passing through the papers. One would 
imagine that there was no law which could deal with the 
abuse of the liberty of the Press as it was described in 
the speech of the Sou’ble Mover of the Bill. But, my 
Lord, as the Council knows, there is already a great deal 
of legislation existing in our Statute-book which seeks to 
deal and which does deal with all abuses of that liberty. 
The Hon’ble Member began by saying that it was bis 
duty to sbow why the Government could not be content 
to rely on the ordinary criminal law. Ho ended by merely 
I asserting, not proving, that that law was insufficient, I 
' am sorry I did not find any explanation in the speech 
of the Hon’ble Member as to why these provisions had 
been found to be not sufficient or wherein they had been 
found to be insufficient. The Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart 
has tried to make up for the omission and has said that 
section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code has been 
found to be a useless weapon. He said that there had 

i been three papers which had been convicted twice, 
two papers which had been convicted three times, 
19 
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and one which had been oonvicfced six feimas. My' 
Lord, a repefeifcion of an offence by six papers out 
of a total of, I believe, nearly .800 papers in the. 
couuky, does nob show that there is nob sufficianb provi- 
sion in the existing law to deal with cases of sedition or 
attempts to promote sedition. The situation therefora 
demands that before we give our assent to a new and 
stringent measure being placed on the Statute-book, the 
existing provisions of the law should be dispassionately 
examined.’. 

Now, my Lord, there are two matters to which I 
would eapacially invite attention. The present Bill, as 
the Council has noted, defines what would be regarded 
as prohibited matter, and the publication of which 
would expose a man to the penalties or to the conse- 
quences which are described in the Bill. Among the 
matters so prohibited, as the Hon’ble Mover of, 
the Bill pointed out in his speech, are certain 
offences which are already provided for in existing 
Codes. Taka, for instance, those mentioned in clause 
(a) of section 4 of the Bill, to incite to murder or 
to any offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 
1908, or to any act of violanca, these are fully provided 
for by Act VII of 1903— -an Act for the prevention of 
incitements to murder and to other offences in newspapers. 
The Hon’ble Moversaid thabit was thought advisable 
to include them in this Bill in order that the Govern- 
ment may, if necessary, bake action of a less severs 
kind than that prescribed by the Act of 1908, I 
submit, my Lord, that the outrages that ^hava bean 
committed of late, would make one think that thig^ 
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was nofi. tiba 6ima whan the Govarnmant would seek 
milder njetbods to deal with cases which feli within 
the purview .of that Act. Clause (b) relates to the- 
offanca of seducing any officar, soldier or aaifear in the 
Army or Navy of His Majescy from his allegiance or his 
duty. Saotion 131 of the Indian Panal Code already 
provides that any parson who attempts to do any of these 
acts shall be punished with transportation for life or with 
imprisonment which may extend to ban years and shall 
be liable to fine. Then, my Lord, the third clause incor- 
porates the provisions of section 124A and 153A with 
the addition of an offence against Native Princes or Chiefs. 
And the clausa which seeks to protaot judicial ofi&oars 
serving His Majesty from being maligned or unjustly 
attacked. These, my Lord, are the most important pro- 
visions of the Bill. And I beg to invite the Council’s atten- 
tion now to the provisions of section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Under that saotion any parson who 
disseminates either orally or in writing or attempts to 
disseminata or in any wise abets the dissemination of 
any seditious matter, that is to say, any matter, the 
publication of which is panishabla under section 124A of 
the Penal Code, or any matter, the publication of which 
is punishableundar section 153 of the Indian Penal Code, 
or any matter concerning a Judge which amounts to cri- 
minal intimidation or defamation under the Indian Penal 
Code, that section provides that if any editor or' printer or 
publisher or proprietor of a newspaper shall be guilty of 
any of the offences specified there, the District Magistrate' 
or the Chief Presidency Magistrate shall have the power^ 
with the previous sanction of the Governor-General or of 
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ihe Local Govarnmenfi, feo call upon fcha person so offending 
io show causa why he should nob ha bound down with or 
wibboai surebiea bo be of good behaviour for a certiain 
period. I submifa, my Lord, that this is a provision 
which should enable bbe Governmanij bo deal wibh cases 
of parsons who dissaminaba aadibious or obhar objeofaion- 
able mabber who, bhab is bo say, publish prohibibad mabber 
or such mabber as bha prasanb Bill says will ba prohibibed 
mabber, Then, again as I have said bafore, bhere is the 
Newspapers (Inoibaments bo Offancas) Aob. Thab Aob 
was passed in 1908 afber bha wribings of carbain journals, 
to which bhe Hon’ble Movar of bha Bill I bhink refarrad, 
had led bo bhe oommiasion of soma oubragaa. Now, my 
Lord, saobion 3 of bhab Aob provides bhab whara upon an 
applioabion made by order of or under aubhoriby from bhe 
Local Governmanb, a Magisfarabe is of opinion bhab a 
newspaper oonbains any ineibemaab bo murdar or bo any 
offence under bhe Esiplosive' Subabanoes Aob, 1908, or to 
any aob of violence, such Magiabrabe may make a con- 
ditional order declaring the printing-press used, or intended 
to be used, for the purpose of printing or publishing 
such newspaper or found in or upon the premises where 
such newspaper is or at bhe time of the printing of bha 
mabber complained of was printed to be forfaited, and ho 
make such a conditional order of forteituge absolute 
unless bhe person conoarned appears and shows good 
causa against ib. These two sections, my Lord, give ample 
power under the existing law bo bha Governmanb to deal 
effeobivaly and speedily too with persons who abuse the 
liberty of the Press. Ib has nob been shown in whab 
respeoba these provisions are insufficient, and I submib 
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thali juafeificatibn for infcroduoing a new measure has not 
been established, It may be said, my Lord, that the prooa- 
dure and punishment provided byseetion 108 are insuffi- 
cient to deal with oases of persons who repeatedly eom- 
mit the same offence. I am unable to understand why in 
such oases also a repeated application of the provisions 
of that section should not put an end to the evil activities 
of such persona. But assuming that it would not, I 
submit, that the proper course would have been to ask 
for an amendment of that section in order to incorporate 
more penal provisions to effect the end which the 
Government baa in view and not to introduce a new 
measure. 

If, my Lord, the necessity of a new Act has not 
been established, then I submit that the matter should \ 
end here. Assuming, however, that a real neces- 
sity has been felt for giving greater power to the Courts, 
assuming also that the course of amending the existing 
Acts has for any valid reason not commended itself to 
the Government, and the Government feel in all tha 
circumstances of the case that a new Act should 
be passed} I should like then to hear some expla- 
nation as to why a great, a novel and, I submit 
with great respect, a dangerous departure has bean 
introduced into this Bill against the principle of all the 
existing enactments, which the Government has passed 
during the last fifty years and more. My Lord, under 
the Criminal Procedure Code onoe the sanction of the 
Governor- General or of the Local Government is obtained 
to proceed against any editor, printer, publisher or proprie- 
tor of a newspaper to require him to give security for 
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good behaviour, the whole procedure which is regulafied 
by febe provisions of that Act is judicial, and the whole 
Eoatfeer is left to be dealt with judicially by the Magistrate. 
So also in the ease of the Newspapers Offences Act which 
deals with offence of a far more . grave character. 
The Govarnmant passed that enactment less than two 
years ago and they considered it both just and wise 
to adhere to the principle of leaving ”it to the 
Magistrate and the Courts established by the Government 
to decide wbat matter fell within the definition of 
sedition and what did not. I do not undergtiand, nay 
Lord, why this new departure should have been 
made in the present Bill by which, instead of leaving 
it to the Magistrate to decide what matter came within 
the definition of prohibited matter and what did not, the 
Local Government is empowered to taka upon itself to 
decide what matter is seditious without giving an oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the person against whom .it may so 
decide. I submit, my Lord, that this is a departure 
which is not justified by ‘the existing circumstances of 
the country. The crimes at the prevention of which the 
Newspapers Offences Act aims are, my Lord, more seri- 
ous and certainly not less serious, than the crimes which 
it may be hoped that the present Bill may tend' to pre. 
vent, That being so, I submit,, that if the legislature has 
thought it right to leave it to the Magistrate to 
decide whether a newspaper contained incriminating 
matter within the meaning of that Act, it should have been 
left also to the Magistrate to decide wbSt matter came 
within the definition of prohibited matter under the 
proposed law. My Lord, the Bill raises ' a political 
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-question,’ to quota iifae weighty words of Mr, Gladstone 
uttared in the House of Oonamona in oonneotion with 
the Vsrnaoular Press Act of 1878, ‘ of great importance, 
of the utmost delicacy, namely, whether it is wise for 
the Government to take into its own hands and out of 
the hands of the established legal jurisdiction the power 
of determining what wrifijng is seditious and what is not*’ 
In the course of the same debate, Mr. Gladstone observed 
•that * the most unfortunate feature which the measure 
presents is the removal of Press prosecutions from the 
jurisdiction of the judicial establishments of the country 
in order that they may be dealt with as matters of 
executive discretion,’ The Bill before us seeks to revive 
that feature of the Varnaculai- Press Act which was so 
justly condemned by Hr. Gladstone, My Lord, the 
argument that in taking proceedings against offending 
printers or publishers under the ordinary crinai- 
nal law there would be a great deal of publiofty 
given to the o^ence and that would be a public dis- 
advantage, is not a new one- It had bean urged to, 
support the Press Act of 1876. Speaking in reference to 
that argument, Mr. Gladstone said; ' The argunaent that 
is made for the abstraction of these matters from the 
Courts of Justice is one which strikes at the root of our 
policy, and the best part of our policy, in India.’ It is 
said, ‘oh no, we will not prosecute in the Court, for if wa 
do that the prosecution will bring these man into 
popularity, and the mischief 'of the prosecution will be 
greater than that of submission to the evil.’ My Lord, 
this argument has no greater force to-day than it had in 
1878 ; and, I submit, it is not an argument which 
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is worfih considering in the face of fcha greafc danger 
involved in 6ha deparfeura which ifc is sought to make- 
from the principle rtpon which the anfeira aysfcam 
of fiha admittisbration of justioe is builfc, and which the 
Govarnmenti has followed bhronghoub in enaobing all ib& 
laws. Tbab being so, I raapeobfully aubmib, bhab if the- 
Grovarnmanb fael bhab a new measure must ba passed, 
this novel principle which has bean introduced into the 
Bill should ba eliminated, and power should ba left to 
the Magisbrata as in other enacbmanbs bo deal according 
to law with what may be regarded as prohibited mattar. 
Thera can be no possibiiibyi my Lord, of hha effect of 
this measure being weakened by adhering to the right 
principle : ib will still ba quite as potent for pre- 
venting misohiaf as the present measure can be.. 
The sanction of the Local Government will yet 
be necessary before any action is initiated but once- 
the proceedings have been initiated the matter will 
be left to ba dealt with by the Magistrate acting as 
a Judge, and any order that ha may pass will rightly 
and properly go up bo the High Court for revision or in 
appeal. I may say here that I do not see why an appeal 
should not ba allowed from an order asking for a deposit 
of security as well as from an order for forfeiture of 
that security. If an order is made by. the Magistrate of 
the district or the Chief Presidency Magistrate and it is 
taken up in revision or appeal before a High Court, there 
will be a greater assurance in the public mind that the- 
merifcs of the order will receive due consideration, than# 
my Lord, human nature being what ib is, and bh& 
oircumstanoes of the country being :• what they arej. 
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there would be when an order passed by the Local-. 
Government on the executive side will be brought up for 
revision before the High Court. So irar than with regard 
to the necessity of the new measure and in regard to the. 
new change of principle which it introduces. I submit,, 
my Lord, that the necessity of it has not been proved^ 
the justifiJition nob established. 

Let us now consider soma other aspects of the ” 
Bill. The Hon’ble Mover of the Bill has stated the 
objects of the Bill bo be somewhat larger. Ha has stated 
that the object of the Bill is ‘ to provide for the batter 
control of the Press or to confine the Press — the whole. 
Pressi European and Indian, English and Vernaoular — 
within the limits of legitimate discussion.’ My Lord, 
that clear atabemanb of the object clears the ground to a 
great extent for discussion. It naturally gives rise to 
the question whether the oondifeion of our Press, Euro- 
pean and Indian, English and; Vernacular, in this 
country is such as bo justify any legislation bo keep it- 
within the limits of legitimate disousaion. My., Lord, the 
Hon’bla Mover of the Bill has given us a history^ of the. 
liberty of the Press in this country. He has told 
us that during the last seventy years, with the exoep* 
tion of two short periods of one and three years 
respectively, the Press in India has been free : 
he=^haa told us that these two periods were, one the short, 
period in the dark days of the Mutiny, and the other the. 
period of the Vernacular Press Act. My Lord, the 
Vernacular Press Act was repealed within three years 
and action was taken under it only once. We can take 
it then that there was no necessity for Government to. 
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ras&rain the liberSy of tha Pjeeaa in aofeuai praofiiee. Up 
to bha year 1907, the Hon’bla Mover of the Bill haa said 
that there had been only sixteen Press proseoutions. My 
L ird, I ask the Hon’ble ilember to say if in Austria to 
vffhieh he referred, or in any other country bo which ha 
might refer, the Press has as a whole behaved batter 
or been conducted more respectably than in India 
during the last seventy years. The remarks of the , 
Hon’bla Member would lead one to think that the 
Press had been oft’ending for a long time ; he has spoken 
of the great forbearance which the Government exer- 
cised in dealing with the Press : he spoke of chat for- 
beahance as extreme : b.e said that soipa people thought 
that it was excasaiva ; and he complained that in spite , 
of that much forbearance being shown, the Press did pot 
mend its v^'ays but went from bad to worse, My Lord, if 
the picture drawn by the Hon’ble Member were true, 
it would have cast a most serious reflection upon the 
administration. If it were true, it would show that 
while the administration saw that the Press was going f 

steadily from bad to worse, it did not take any steps to i 

check the evil course. But happily for the Press and for | 

the Government we have in the remarks quoted by my : 

Hou'bla' friend ]\Ir. Dadabhoy the testimony of more | 

than one vary high official of Government that the Press | 

of this country has as a whole behaved respectably and I 

.honourably and chat it has given little ground for com- | 

plaint. I will not quota, ray Lord, what the Hon’ble f' 

Member may regard as ancient history. Sir Herbert | 

Bisley gave us the history of the Press up to I 

the year 1907, and be then draw attention ' to the | 
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Eesolufeion which your Eseellaney’s Govarnmenb waS 
pleased to issue in that year for the better control of 
newspapers. In that Eesolution it was stated that the 
Governor- General in Council has no desire whatever to 
restrain the legitimate liberty of the Press Bo criticise 
the action of the Government, and he would be most 
reluctant to curtail the freedom of the many well con- 
ducted papers because of the misbehaviour of a few 
dfaloyal journals. My Lord,' barely two years have 
passed sicca your Lordship was pleased to graciously 
acknowledge that the many papers in this country ware 
wall conducted and that the journals which were disloyal 
ware a few. I venture to say, my Lord, that that is 'the 
position even to-day. With the regrettable exception 
of a few papers in soma parts of the country, the great 
bulk of them are still well conducted. If this is so, the 
case which my friend sought to make against a general 
restriction of the liberty which the Press has enjoyed, 
the case which he sought to make for taking legislative 
action to confine the whole Press within the limits of 
legitimate diaousasion, has not, I submit, been made out. 
Tour Lordship will be pleased to remember that the last 
two years and a half have been a period of exception. 
Up to the beginning nf the year 1907 or I will go back a 
little earlier, up to nearly the end of the year 1905, the 
Press generally behaved in an excellent manner, even in 
the province of Bengal. I do not think that there ware 
many papers till then the conduct of which could ha 
much complained of. My Lord, we all know then the 
unfortunate but momentous event which occurred about 
the end of 1905. We all know the act of violence,, as many 
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mUlions of people believe it, which was commiiifced by Lord 
Oorzon’s Governmenb in parfeifcioning Bengal againab bhs- 
prayers and probeaba of bho people, And ib ia from bhab* 
time, my Lord, bhab bhe evils which we are now deplor- 
ing, and which have led to several deplorable reaulba, 
largely data their origin. 

My Lord, ib was in 1906 that a certain portion of the- ^ 
Preaa assumed a bone of bibbarnesa and even hoability 
which continued to grow also in 1907, bub, I submit, my 
Lord, that that evidenced abnormal condition. The causes 
of the change in the bone. 'of Press were discernible by 
everybody who cared to think about it. We regret them, 
but we cannot overlook them. Ib was due to the cause 
bo which I have referred and to the bad feelings 
which were excited in the year 1905 and in ‘ the 
succeeding year by certain official acts and utterances. 

I am sorry to say therefore that bhe regime of 
your Lordship’s predecessor was largely responsible- 
for diverting a section of the Press from its honourable 
course into a course which has caused immense pain 
to all lovers of the country, to all lovers of peaceful 
progress and good administration. My Lord, the evil 
is there, but in dealing with it, in taking steps to extir- 
pate it, let us remember the causey which have brought 
it about, BO that our judgment may be tempered as the 
circumstances of bhe case may require. Let us re- 
member also that since bhe time these newspapers 
began to abuse the liberty ■^vhich they enjoyed, the 
Government has not been sitting idle. At no 'stage 
during the last three years could ib be said that the 
GoveiLirent failed to do its duty in regard to the* 
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csuppresaioQi of all exprsasions of aediliioua opiniona. 
We are fcold fehafi the Government haa been mild — 
the impreasion among the people generally is that 
the Government haa been unduly severe : but, my 
Lord, there ia another olaas of opinion which holds 
that the Government has been firmly mild and 
aympathetioally severe as it thought the oooaaion re- 
quired it to be. As soon as it felt that there was 
a neceaaity for doing so, it passed the Newspapers* 
Offences Act in 1908, which can by no means be des- 
cribed as a mild measure. That Act has led to the 
suppression of certain journals which offended most 
severely ; others have been tamed down or have died out. 
If there is any journal existing which still offends against 
the*iaw, there is provision enough in the existing Code to 
stamp it out of existence. There is not a single member 
in this Council who would desire that any mercy should 
be shown to such journals, no one who desires that they 
should be allowed with impunity to abuse the liberty 
of publication which they enjoy. But I submit that 
unless the existing enactments are shown to be insuffi- 
cient, that unless it is shown to be necessary to introduce 
new legislation, the Government should not place one 
more repressive measure on the Statute-book. I am 
sure your Excellency would be most unwilling to place 
one such other measure on the Statute-book, There is 
-no doubt that this Bill, if passed, will become a new 
Bourpe of discontent, This is evident from what I have 
seen of the comments that have already bean made in 
soma papers and from the many communications to 
which I have referred. Your Lordship was pleased in 
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the noble and gracious speech wifch which you opened 
this expanded Council, to point out that, deplorable as 
were the outrages which the anarchists had cononciitted, 
they were mare passing shadows. Your Lordship will 
allow me to quota your Lordship’s words. You were, 
pleased to say : . 

‘ Though I have no wish to disguise from you the anxieties of 
the moment, I do not for an instant admit that the necessity of 
ruthlessly eradicating a great evil from our midst should throw 
more than a passing shadow over the general political situation in 
India, I believe that situation to be better than it was five years 
ago. Yy e must not allow immediate dangers to blind us to the 
evidences of future promise. I believe that the broadening of 
political representation has saved India from far greater troubles 
than those we have now to face.’ 

My Lord, that being the situation, that being^tha 
correct reading of the situation, there is very little 
justification for introducing and passing the measure 
that is now before the Council. If it cannot be abandon- 
ed, my Lord, I submit, that there should be at any rata 
time allowed for further, consideration of this measure. 
Thera is a real danger felt that the provisions of the Bill 
as it stands will seriously affect the legitimate liberty of 
the Press. Those provisions are unnecessarily wide and 
drastic, I will not take up the time of the Council by 
dwelling on them in detail. By way of illustration I 
beg to invite attention to the fact that the Bill has dis- 
carded even the very reasonable provision which existed 
in the Yernaoular Press Aob of 1S78, whereby the Local 
Government was required to give notice in the first 
instance to an offending newspaper, a warning so that 
the publisher might avoid offending again. Section 6 of 
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iihal; Aefc required thafe sucb a warning should be given, 
and fiecfeion 7 laid down that if the warning was not 
heeded certain consequences were to follow. I submit, 
mv Lord, that such a provision at least should have 
been included in this Bill. Secondly, there is danger 
from the Bill not only to new presses but also to , 
existing presses. In the case of new presses there 
is no reason shown for requiring everybody who wants 
to start a press to deposit a security. The fact 
that there are certain persons in the community who 
abuse their liberty does not justify action being taken 
against parsons who have not so misconducted them- 
selves. To require every newspaper which may now 
come into existence to deposit a security is, I submit,, 
placing an unnecessary barrier in the path of journalism 
and casting an undeserved slur upon the good oondaofc 
of the person who may wish to start a paper. If, 
however, the Government insist that some security must 
ba^depoaited, it is nothing bub reasonable to suggest that 
the Magistrate should only require it from a person in 
whose case ha considers that there are grounds for 
believing that he might make use of the press for evil or 
seditious purposes. My Lord, conaiderjng that the 
liberty of the Press has not generally been abused 4uring 
the long course of seventy years, I submit, it is fair to 
ask that this change at least should be made in the 
Bill. I do nob wis h that an offender should be saved 
from the consequancsa of his evil action, I am only 
anxious that parsons who are nob guilty, who have never 
allowed any idea of disloyalty or sedition to enter- 
their minds, should nob be punished baoauae some other 
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person or persona have offenaed. Than, my Lord, in the 
case of existing presses, the Bill says that whenever any 
parson goes to register himself as a publisher of a paper, 
the Magistrate shall demand a security from him. I 
■submit tba't will mean that if the publisher of a paper 

which has existed for thirty years and which has never 
nffended dies and a new publisher goes to make an ap- 
.plication to have himself registered as such, or if the 
owner of a paper or a press which has existed for fifty 
years dies and the son or the heir goes to make an ap- 
plication that he should be registered as the keeper of a 
press or the publisher of the paper, he will be called 
upon to give a security. I submit that this is extremely 
hard and unjust. The BUI does nob give the protection 
which it was thought at the first reading of the Bill was 
.given to existing presses. 

My Lord, I will not take up much more time of the 
Council. I am only anxious that the provisions of the 
Bill which have oraated an apprehension in the minds of 
the people that the liberty of legitimate discussion which 
is highly beneficial to the people and the Government 
will be curtailed, should ha given up or recast, My Lord, 
when the Press is left at the mercy of the Local Govern- 
ment, when it is left bo the Local Government by 
merely issuing a notice to demand a security, I 
submit the freedom with which newspapers have 
expressed their criticisms of the acts and omissions of 
Government is very much likely to -suffer. After all, 
Local Governments are composed of human beings who 
are liable to err ; and we have had instances of Local 
'-Governmants committing mistakes which sometimes 
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the Governmanb of India have had to oorraot. If it should 
happen, my Lord, that a paper has been writing a little 
more outspokenly than it should have done, if a paper has 
offended by a series of criticisms passed upon the 
Local Government, any incautious or careless expression 
in it might much sooner be construed as falling within 
the definition of prohibited matter, than might be the case 
if the paper had not been so criticising tba Government. 
A notice issued to the keeper of the press or the publisher 
to deposit a security will, I fear, in many, instances, at 
least in some instances, lead to the extinction of tba 
paper. Tiiie paper might be owned by an individual who 
may not be in a position to lose the little property ha 
has. It may be owned by a Oompany, and they may 
wish at the first Indication of danger to close the business 
to avoid tba threatened loss. In that way, my Lord, I 
submit, papers generally will be constrained to write under 
a greater sense of restraint than is needed for the pur- 
poses of good administration or of fair discussion, iffor 
these reasons, I submit, that the further consideration of 
this Bill should be postponed. And in support of this 
submission I would remind the Council of what Mr. 
Gladstone said in connection with Vernacular Press Act. 
He said, ' 1 think, if one thing is more obvious than 
another, it is that, whatever, we do give, wa should not 
retract, and that when we have communicated to India 
the benefit which is perhaps the greatest of all those that 
we enjoy under our own institutions, viz,, the publicity 
of proceedings in which the nation is interested, and the 
allowance of sufficient time to consider them at their 
several stages, to afford securities against wrong and. 

20 
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■mor — iii is deplorable in a case like 6h{s in India ihafe 

the utmost haste should have bean observed, 

not in amending or altering, but in oompletely over- 
turning, so far as the Press was concerned, a cardinal 
part of the legislation of the country.’ I have 
omitted the word ‘Native’ because the present Bill 
affects the whole Press, European and Indian, English 
and Vernacular, My Lord, I submit, that those 
weighty observations give us very sound guidance 
as to the lines which this Oouncil should pursue. 
We should not expose ourselves to a similar criticism 
by passing this Bill to-day. No possible injury can 
happen if the further consideration of this Bill is 
postponed in order that the public should have further 
time for consideration. Members of the Council should 
have a further opportunity of weighing the Bill, and 
the Government of re-considering its decision as to neces- 
sity of a new measure, or at least of introducing the 
new principle, viz.> that of substituting executive discretion 
for judicial decision in determining whether a man has 
'been guilty of some of the most serious offences of 
which any man can be guilty. 
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At a meeting of . the Imperial Legislative Council, 
held on Saturday, the 6th August, 1910, the Hon, Mr, 
Jenkins introduced the BUI to provide for the continuance 
of the Seditious Meetings Act, 1907. The Hon, Pandit 
opposed the motion and spoke as follows : — 

My Lord, tha meaaura before the Council is of ex- 
cepliional imporfcanoe^ and perhaps ifc is due both fco tha 
■Governmenti and to the public, a portion of whom at 
least I claim to represent, to state the reasons why I 
think it my duty to oppose she motion that the Act for 
the Prevention of Seditious Meetings should be continued 
for another five months. My Lord, after the many able 
and elaborate speeches that have been made against 
the motion, it will not be necessary for me to take 
up much of the time of the Council. But I must com- 
plain at the outset of the action of the Hon’ble Member 
who has moved for leave to introduce tho Bill in having 
thrown the burden of making out a case for not continu- 
ing this Act upon the non-ofiBcial Members. My Lord, I 
understand that it has been the rule in respect of all 
legislative business which comes before the Government 
of India, that the Hon'ble Member who introduces a Bill 
should stats clearly the reasons upon which his motion 
•is based, and should set out before the Council the facts 
and circumstances which would enable Members, non- 
ofifioial as well as official, to decide whether to vote in 
favour of the Bill or against it. The Hon’ble Member 
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has told us very briefly that all that the Bill aimed ab 
was the eontinuanca of the Seditious Meetings Act for- 
only five months. Ha has also told us that the Local 
Governments, have unanimously demanded it. So far aS' 
he vpas concerned, he was no doubt free, as he was will- 
ing to surrender his judgment to the judgments of the 
Local Governments, particularly of one which is presided 
over by a gentleman of the experience and large views 
of Sir Edward Baker. But he seemed to forget that there 
were other Members in the Council who were not in the 
confidenoa of these Local Governments as ha evidently 
happens to be , who did not know what the oiroumsbances 
ware which had lad Sir Edward Baker and other Local 
Governors to ask for a continuance of this Act. My 
Lord, there is a certain responsibility resting upon the 
non-official Members of this Council as well as upon the 
official Members. It is also given to us to think, and 
we have to satisfy the still small voice that even w'a 
feel within us that there is soma justification for sup- 
porting a motion to saddle the Statute-book of the 
country with a measure which was described fay Sir 
Harvey Adamson, as many sp6.^.kers have reminded the 
Council, as a repressive measure of considerable potency. 
This exceptional measure, iubeadsd for exceptional times 
and exceptional places, baa now been on the Statute-book 
for nearly three years. The Government of India when 
they passed it almost offered apologies for introducing it, 
and for asking that it should be continued for three’ 
years — such was the state of the country at the 
time. Sir Harvey Adamson repeatedly said that 
Sih© measure was intended for exceptional times and 
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sxeeptional circumatiatioss only, and he feook the greatest 

oare to point out that in order that the measure might 

lack the element of parmauenoy, the life of every notifiea- 

tioa which wag to be issued by a Local Government to ' 

declare an area to be a prooiaimed area was confined to a ; 

period of six months. 

My Lard, the asaurancea given by Sir Harvey ; 

Adamson and the remarks which fell from Your Excel- 
lency in concluding the debate, had led the people to 
believe that unless soma very special cireumatanoes 
whioh would justify the continuance of that measure : 

were shown to exist, it would be dead on the Slat 
of October, 191.0. It was with much surprise and ^ 

regret therefore that wa learnt that, while the Govern- , 

merit was at Simla, a Bill would be introduced to 
give a new life to this repressive meaaure even before t 

it is dead. I submit, my Lord, that in the circumstan- t 

oas of the case it lay heavily upon the Hon’ble the f 

Home Member ■ to place before the Council facta f, 

and oireumstanoea which would enable the non* official i 

Members to decide whether they should give their ^ [ 

support to the measure or oppose it. I may be permitted 
to say, and I am sura Your Bxcailenoy will accept the ). 

statement, that it is not a pleasure to non-official Mem- ; 

berg to oppose Govarumant measures. Wa feel the very \ 

reverse of pleasure in opposing them. But we feel, my j 

Lord, that we are here to express opinions which we can t, 

justify first to ourselves and then to the public. We feel f 

that we are bo be judged not by this Council only bub i 

also by the much larger and far more important body j; 

of our countrymen who are keenly watching the oonduch .. 
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of non-official Menabera as well as that of Members of 
the Government in dealing with any legislation wbicb 
affects them. 

Now, my Lord, we might all of us agree in the- 
view that when the circumstances which gave rise to- 
this legislation ceased to exist, this measure should have 
been allowed to die a natural death. Let us see therefore 
what those circumstances were and whether they exist in 
the country to-day. When the Regulation of Meetings. 
Ordinance of 1907, which was a prototype of the Act 
which is now under consideration, was issued, it was 
stated in the Statement of Objects and Reasons which 
accompanied it that the ‘ acute disorder ’ which prevailed 
in the Punjab and in parts of Eastern Bengal had led to. 
the passing of the Ordinance. My Lord, that acute 
disorder had almost died before that Ordinance was. 
issued ; it certainly did not exist when in November; 1907, 
the Government decided to pass the present Act. But even 
assuming that there were circumstances in 1907 which 
justijElad the passing of the Act, or at any rate satisfied 
the members of the Government that it was necessary 
in the interests of good government, in the interests of 
the preservation of the public peace, that a strong 
measure like that should be continued or be placed on 
the Statute-book, the Hon’ble Member who has put 
forward the motion under consideration belore the- 
Council was bound to satisfy this Council that these- 
oiroumstances" or conditions similar to them exist 
to-day when he seeks to give a new life to the measure. 
When piloting the measure through the Council th& 
Hon'ble Sir Harvey Adamson said that he had no- 
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dasite to disguise the fact that the measure was one of 

considerable potency. Ha justified it however on the- 

ground that in his opinion in the than condition of India 

such a measure was naoaasary. My Lord, what are the 

conditions which exist now? Do they make even the- 

faintest approach to the conditions which existed in 1907?' ; 

Sir Harvey Adamson complained at that time that the- ■ 

scheme of constitutional reforms which the Government 

bad formulated bad not brought about such a change in ^ 

the public mind as bad been expected, and that the 

Government felt that they had to deal with a section of 

irreconcilables. But We know that the schema of reforms | 

originally put forward has, after undergoing many im- j- 

portant changes, bean carried out since ; and notwith- 

standing the fact that there have been some serious jr 

complaints about the regulations framed under the new ; 

Councils Act, no one can deny that the reforms as a 

whole have been received with a feeling of gratitude and r 

have greatly improved the political situation. I believa i- 

tbat there has been a consensus of official and uon*offiolal 

opinion that the reforms carried out have brought about a [ 


marked change for the better in the attitude of the general ’ |- 

public towards the Government. Is that change to i' 

count for nothing in determining whether a repressive [ 

measure should be allowed to die its natural death or r 

should be kept alive by fresh legislation ? 1 

We have been told that the Local Governments [ 

have asked for the Act, With due respect to the Local » 

Governments we cannot blindly substitute the judgments f 

of Local Governments for our own. My Lord, it is | 

difficult for us to understand why, while all that is open \ 
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and visible feo the public eye indicates an absence of those 
conditions in the country which should justify the re- 
enacting of a repressive naeasure like the one before usi 
while it is undeniable that there is a world of difference 
between the conditions which obtain in some Provinces 
and those which prevail in others, ali the Local Govern- 
ments are unanimous in recommending that such a 
measure should be brought on the Statute-book for the 
whole of this vast Indian Empire. 

My Lord, the political situation in India was 
carefully summed up not long ago in the letter which 
the Government of India addressed on the 14bh March 
last to the Government of Bengal and to the other Local 
Governments. In that latter Your Lordship in Oounoil 
was pleased to recognise that nowhere in India was any 
considerable proportion of the population imbued with 
the spirit of disaffection towards the British rule ; that 
there was a party, small in numbers, though of consider- 
able influence, in the opinion of the Government, which 
was opposed to the continuance of British rule ; that 
among this small party also there was a class which was 
opposed to a resort to violence ; that the other class 
which advocated and practised the methods of terrorism 
consisted ‘ for the most part of youths who are still at 
school or College, and of young men who have not long 
passed that period of their life.’ The letter went on 
to say that these active revolutionaries were most promi- 
nent in parts of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Bom- 
bay ; that their movement had spread to the Central 
Provinces and Berar and to the Punjab ; but that it 
had made little headway in Madras and in the United 
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Provinces ; and fihafi fcha Governmanti of India had 
received no information of its existenoe in Burma and in 
the North- Waati frontier Province. That being so, I 
appeal to Your Lordship, I appeal bo every Member of 
the Oounci!, to judge what change has been brought 
about since March last which should justify the sad- 
dling of my Province, the United Provinces, or of 
Madras, or of Burma or the North-West Prontier 
Province with this repressive measure. My Lord, one 
event has no doubt happened, and that a very sad one 
too, namely, the death of our beloved King-Emperor. 
But the demonstrations of grief which that event 
called forth should have satisfied even the most scep- 
tical mind that the heart of the people is sound ; that 
they mourned the loss of the King-Emperor with as 
much sincerity as their fellow-sabjeots in any other 
parts of the Empire; that they would not have done 
so if they did not appreciate the British connection 
and did not want fcha British rule to continue. What 
else, my Lord, could be the meaning of the great 
demonstratjion that took place in Calcutta, where a 
hundred thousand Hindus walked a long distance in a 
burning sun, bare-headed and bare-footed, in order to 
give united and public expression to their grief ? 
My Lord, there have been manifestations of similar 
.grief all over the country and there , are move- 
ments going on at present in all Provinces to raise 
suitable memorials to the revered memory of Edward 
the Peacemaker. With these evidences of a streng- 
thening of the feeling of loyal allegiance to the 
vOrown that has long existed in the minds of the 
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people, is this the time for the Govemmaab of Indiav 
and for the Local Governments to ask for a* 
continuance of a repressive measure, the life of which is 
to expire by efflux of time in October next ? One should 
have thought, my Lord, that the Government would at 
such a time have welcomed the removal by natural death 
of a measure which it has seldom, if ever, found it 
necessary bo use, but which must always be a source ot 
irritation and complaint bo the great body of the loyal 
and law-abiding population of the country, particularly 
as there is nothing speoial in the existing ciroumstancesp- 
which would justify an opposite course. 

It may be said, my Lord, that the Govern- 
ment cannot ignore the existence of the band of 
terrorists and anarchists. Your Lordship was pleased, 
in that same letter bo which I have referred, bo- 
deal also with the case of these misguided enemies 
of their country and of its Government. I need 
nob repeat what several other Members have said 
before me, that every sensible man v^o has the interests 
of this country at heart must deeply deplore all anarchi- 
cal outrages and all unconstitutional action. But it 
cannot be said with any reason that the prevention of 
public meetings of twenty persons and more will exercise 
any restraining influence upon evil conspiracies, on the- 
action of those who hatch their plots in secret, and who 
must, by the very nature of things, always endeavour to 
carry out their diabolioal designs without all avoidable 
publicity. It is important to remember in this connec- 
tion that the existence of the Act in question has not 
evidently hampered terrorists in their action during tha 
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lasii three years. This Act oannot therefore be claimed' 
to be a reffisady for that disease. 

Yojir Lordship’s Government was pleased in the • 
letter of March last not only to analyse the political - 
situation but also to suggest some suitable remedies, 
if I may say so, with the eye of a statesman. 
The Government expressed its belief that the seditious - 
movement is in the main due to ignorance and 
misapprehension of the natural consequences of British 
rule in India ; that though there existed in the- 
ranks of those who were hostile to that rule a 
residue of implacable hatred of all alien intrusion, ‘ all’ 
the information which has been placed before the 
Governor-Genaral-in-Counoil supports the view that the- 
majority of the advooatas of nationalism have been mis- 
led by shallow arguments and prejudiced statements.’ 
The obvious remedy for this state of things was that the 
other side of the case should ha put before these young- 
men, Your Excellency therefore wisely called upon all 
officers of Government, and indeed all supporters of Iaw‘ 
and order, ‘to do his bast, each in his own sphere, to ■ 
combat misrepresentation and to remove misapprehen- 
sion regarding the character and results of British rule. ’ ‘ 
The officers of the Education Department were rightly 
asked to check the spread of seditious views among > 
their wards by sympathetic discussion and kindly 
guidance ; the attention of all District officers was 
directed to the necessity*® of taking leading men in aaohi' 
district into their confidence, and of cultivating a cour- 
teous and considerate demeanour towards all with whomt- 
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they are brought in oonfcaefe. The concluding portion of 
the letter stated : — 

“The Governor-General-in-Oounoil believes that there is every 
reason to expect success for a policy on the lines described in the 
foregoing paragraphs. There is much ignorance and ^isundet- 
standing on the subject of British rule in India, and thence has 
arisen a spirit of disaffection, That spirit has not spread far, and 
the wrong impressions on which it rests are capable of removal by 
oonoiliacory discussion and earnest remonstrance. Many suppor- 
ters of this so-called nationalist programme have taken alarm at 
the development of what they regarded as a permissible political 
movement into the fanatical outrages of the terrorist section. 
The moment is favourable for detaching them from the party of 
disaffection and for convincing all but the most extreme of the 
danger to the general welfare of persistent attacks upon the found- 
ations of the established Government. The great body of the 
people are entirely loyal and prepared to join with the officers of 
Government in this mission against disaffection.” 

I submit, my Lirdl, that that was a clear and 
statHamanlike proaouuoement on the policy which 
the Govarumeoh should pursue at the present time. 
It supplied the true remedy for the disease frpPa 
which the country has in parts suffered and is 
unfortunately still suffering. But these methods of 
conciliation require that a free and public discussion 
of grievances and views should ha encouraged rather than 
discouraged, oases of any serious abuse pt the liberty of 
speech or meeting being left So be punished by the ordi- 
nary laws of the iand. At any rata the policy -of 
^sympathetic guidance and conciliation which the Govern- 
ment of India dalibarately decided upon but a few months 
ago will be to a large extent stultified if this fetter on the 
freedom of speech and action is continued, if this 
' rapressiva measure is given a fresh lease of life. This 
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being my view of the situation, I submit, with great 
respect, that the Government should not go on with 
the proposed legislation. I fully realise how vain it 
would be to hope that the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill will drop the motion. But, my 
Lord, I consider it my duty to say that it is very 
unfortunate that ha should not be able to do so. 
Thera is nothing more important at this juncture ■ 
for the good government of this- country than that there 
should be a feeling abroad among the people that the 
Government are willing more than ever to listen with 
sympathy to the represeatatione of Indians, to give due 
consideration to the wishes and opinions of representative 
Indians, who are quite as much anxious to uphold law 
and order, as being the sine qua non of peaceful progress, , 
as any official member can be. Your Lordship has seen 
that there is a large body of unofficial opinion almost 
begging that the Government should not proceed with 
this measure. In these oircumscanoes, unless the- 
* Hdn’ble Member can lay before the Oounoil the opinions 
of the Local Governments that he has received and relied 
on, unless he can disclose facts and circumstances which 
show that there is a danger that, if meetings are allowed 
to beheld freely as they used to be held before this Act 
was passed, this circumstance will tend 6o disturb the 
public tranquillity or lead to some other crime which 
cannot be dealt with by the existing enactments, I sub- 
mit, it cannot bub be deplored that the Bill should be 
proceeded with and passed; 

I do not wish bo dwell at length upon the axistenae* 
of other provisions in the law which place ample power 
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in fehe hands of the Governmenti to suppress meetings 
•which are likely bo promote sedition or to lead bo a dis- 
turbance of the public tranquillity. Soma speakers who 
have spoken before me, including the Hon’ble Mr. 
Madge, have said that the existing law is not sufficient. 
My Lord, it is nob- necessary for me to enter into a dis- 
ouaaion with these gentlemen as ho whether that is so or 
otherwise. My lawyer friends have praaeuted the eorreot 
view of the situation. Besides, an ounce of fact is better 
than a bon of argument. The Council has had a few 
such facts placed before it, facts which go bo show that 
meetings of 50,000 persons and more in Oaleutta, and 
other large meetings in Nagpur and Eastern Bengal, 
have been dispersed quietly under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, lb may be said that if it is a 
fact that both in that section and in the section relating 
to unlawful assemblies there is ample power given to 
the Bxeoutiva to disperse any assembly which it 
considers bo be objectionable, then why should we 
object bo a measure of this character, which merely 
gives the same power bo Government which' it already 
possesses under other Acts ? The reason for this is this. 
‘We submit that while the powers which the Government 
possesses under the other Acts are amply sufficient to 
'deal with every individual case or oases of the abuse of 
the right of meeting that may arise, the conferring of this 
.general power of proclaiming an area, by which the voice 
of the whole population there may be silenced, is most 
dangerous and unjust. My Lord, what is it that may 
happen under such an Act ? As some of my friends 
ihava pointed out, some mischievous miscreant or soma 
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'miagnided young man talks a little nonsense in a place, 
the police send up long reports of danger to the state or 
to the publio peaoB, and the whole district is proclaimed. 
I do not say that the Lieutenant-Governors and Gover- 
nors of Provinces do not fully weigh the situation ; but 
they are after ail human, and therefore liable to err. They 
have to act upon the reports of the man on the spot, who 
in bis turn must act upon the reports of the Police or 
of the Criminal Investigation Department. And we 
have had sufficient instances of the abuse of the 
powers given under the Act. 

Wa have seen how far the faults, more imaginary 
than real, of a few men or a small coterie of men, the 
population of a whole district, the great bulk of whom 
must, as the latter quoted before has^told us, be regarded 
as undoubtedly loyal to the Government, have been 
deprived of the right, which they enjoy under the British 
Government, of free public meeting and of giving free 
expression to their opinions and their sentiments, to their 
grievances and desires in relation to public questions 
which aHeoB or interest them. It cannot but be regarded 
as a serious public grievance that, for the misconduct of 
a few individuals, the whole community,, in a locality 
.should be prevented from freely exercising a privilege 
which they have never abused. 

My Lord, not only has no necessity been shown fo]|g 
the measure before us, but there is also the fear, as my 
friend the Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale has pointed out, that 
a repressive measure may itself, by being abused in its 
working, lead to promoting the evil which it was intended 
^o cure. The Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act 
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have botih already given illuabratiions of bhe fcrufch of the old 
adage that fehe sight, of means bo do ill-deeds of ben makes 
ill-deads done. Look for inabanca ab bha aobion of bhe 
authoribies in Eastern Bengal in suppressing three Dis- 
trict Oonferences and the meeting vfhich sought to help 
bhe depressed classes. I venture bo doubt if bhe said 
Gonferenoaa or the said meeting would have been 
stopped if the Seditious Meetings Act had nob been 
in existence. Look again ab bhe aobion taken in several 
places under the Brass Act in contravention of bhe 
pledge given by bha Govarnmanh when it was going 
through bhe Council, and think of bhe irritation which 
the abuse of its provisions must cause in the public 
mind. So long as bhe Government will keep, these two 
measures on bhe Statute-book. I regret bo say, but 
I feel it my duty to say it. sb long will all efforts bo 
conoiliata public opinion generally be beset with un- 
necessary difSoulbies, will continue bo be unneoesarily 
difficult of aooomplisbmenb. 

I do nob wish bo detain the Council any longer. 
Bub I cannot help referring in this connection to the 
action taken under bha Press Act with regard bo 
Mr Maokarnabs’ pamphlet. I know that several Local 
Governments have thought it wise to suppress that 
pamphlet. I have no doubt that they, believe that they 

have a, cted rightly in the matter. Bub with due defer- 
ence to these Governments, I venture to think that if 
the new Press Act had nob given them the indefinitely 
wide powers which it has given them, not one of them 
would have ever thought of suppresaiag bhe pamphlet. 
None of them perhaps would even now think of prose- 
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oubing Mr. Maokarnsas for ifc. Tha paruphlab might) nofe 
have done full juafaioa to tha afforta of she Govarnmaafe 
to improve tha Polios. But what did it aim at except a 
suppreasion of tha evil practica which it axpoaad ? It 
baa been said, my Lord, that the Government of 
India have been denouncing tha practica of torturing 
accused persons with a view to extort confessions from 
them at least ever since they enacted the Indian Panaf 
Code, which has laid down that any person who 
would so pat people to torture would be liable to be 
punished with imprisonment which may extend to seven 
years. But tha existence of such a provision has 
not evidently proved to be a suffioieno deterrent, and in 
view of the facsts brought to light in soma recant cases, it 
was clearly necessary in tha public interests to draw 
public attention to tha evil with a view to have special 
measures taken to effectually discourage it. 

His Excellency the President : — I am afraid that I 
must interrupt the Hon’ble Member. Mr. Mackarnasa ’ 
pamphlet baa gob nothing whatever to do with the present 
discussion. 

Tha Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : — I 
bow to your Lordship’s ruling. I wished to point out 
how easily a repressive measure may be abused, and may 
give rise to great irritation, whan the object of the 
Government is that causa for irritation should not be 
given. 

I will noW" conclude. I think I have said enough 
to show that no justification has been made for proposing 
an extension of the life of the Seditious Meetings Act ; 
that the powers which the Government possess under 
21 
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the existing provision of the law are amply sufficient ta 
effectively prevent as well as to punish any attempt to 
promote sedition or to disturb the 'public tranquillity, 
which might be made by persons who are hostile to 
Government and whose number is small ; that the great 
bulk of the people are loyal to the core, and are more 
than ever inclined to co-operate with Government in 
maintaining law and order ; that the policy of conciliation 
is in these oireumstanoes the only safe and wise policy ; 
that it should be steadily and earnestly pursued ; that 
unless some overpowering causes intervene, nothing 
should be dona which is likely to interfere with the 
success of that policy. I believe that no such causes 
demand a continuation of an Act of an abnormal charac- 
ter, which must operate against the return of normal 
relations between the Government and the people For 
these reasons, I beg humbly to oppose the motion which 
is now before the Council. 
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At the Meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
held on the 19th March 1912, in supporting Mr, Gohhale^s 
motion that the Elementary Education Bill he referred to 
a Select Committee, Bandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
spoJce as follows : — 

I beg fio aupporb the mofcioa that fcha EJlamentiary 
Education Bill be referred to a Select Oomooitbea. I will 
briefly explain my reasons for this view. In, the first 
place, I must express the grabifioabion with which the 
remarks of the Hon’ble®lV[ember for Education have been 
listened bo by this Council. They will be read with much 
satisfaction throughout the country. We fully recognise 
that the Government have done a great deal in the past 
to promote education. In fact, the present public system 
of education is one of the greatest gifts which the Govern- 
ment has conferred upon the people, and the people fee! 
deeply grateful for it. The fact that we ask for more 
does not in any way detract from our appreciation of 
what we have received. On the contrary, it is the 
greatest proof of such appreciation. We desire to 
secure to all our people what is at present enjoyed 
by only a few of them. And we regard a measure like 
the Bill before us essential to the attainment of this 
object. What has been said by previous speakers and 
particularly by the Hon’ble the Member for Education 
already disposed of many of the objections raised to the 
Bill, and therefore my task is an easy one. Briefly, those 
31a 
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who oppose tihe Bill may be divided into three classes. 
There are first those who are opposed to universal edu- 
cation and therefore opposed to the Bill because it intro- 
duces the principle of compulsion which will lead to 
universal education. In this class I am sorry to find are 
some prominenn members of the landed aristocracy, 
among them my friends the Hon’ble Nawab Abdul Majid 
and the Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar Eao Obitnavis. They 
seemed to apeak in blissful ignorance of the fact that the 
Government of India has long bean committed to the 
principle of universal education. They have put forward 
rather late in the day objections of a social, political and 
miscellaneous character against the introduction of 
universal education. Several of these objections have 
been so well answered by my liriend the Hon'ble Mr. 
Jinnah that I will nob go over the same ground. Bub, 
apart from the social objections and the political objec- 
tions which he has disposed of, there are some miscella- 
neous objections which remain bo be answered. One of 
these is that put forward by the Hon’ble Nawab Abdul 
Majid in the name of the language difficulty, He said 
there are many languages current in this oountryi and 
he apprehended, speaking with special referanoa to the 
United Provinces, that if the Bill was passed into law an 
attempt might be made to injure the Urdu language and 
bo compel Muhammadan students to study Hindi. 
Now, Sir, I will not take up the time of the Council by 
going into a historical dissertation as to respective ages 
and characters, the merits and demerits of the Hindi 
and Urdu languages. I shall content myself with saying 
that so great a scholar as Sir William Hunter has said 
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ihab Hindi sfeands at; fche head of all the vernaculars of 
India. For the rest my friend is entirely mistaken in 
•entertaining the fears which he has expressed. For the 
last seventy years the Governmenb of the United 
Provinces have been utilising both Hindi and Urdu in 
imparting education among the mass of the people, and if 
the Bill is passed there will be no change in that direction 
and no causa for offence or complaint given to any 
Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan. 

Then objections have bean urged against the Bill 
on the ground of there being numerous castes and 
numerous creeds in this country. I submit, Sir, that 
the existence of numerous castes and oreads has not 
proved to be an insuperable obstacle in the way of extend- 
ing education among the masses. The British Govern- 
ment have for the last seventy years been extending 
education among the masses, including the most back- 
ward classes, notwithstanding the existence of different 
oreads, notwithstanding the existence of numerous castes 
in the country. The lines which they have followed are 
sound lines, which need nob be departed from in the 
slightest degree, but which will enable the Government 
if fche Bill is passed into law fco bring fche blessings of 
education home fco every oasfca and fco every creed in the 
country. 

These are whab I call miscellaneous objeofcions. 
which do not affect the principle of the Bill, It is 
sufficient to say that, if the Bill ever comas bo be exa; 
mined in Select Committee, ample provision can be mada 
to safeguard every possible interest which requires fco ba 
^safeguarded. . * 
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Thao, in the second class of bhosa who ara opposed* 
to iiha Bill oonaa fehosa who aocapb bha principle of 
naivergaJ educabion bub bhink thab bha princlpls of oona- 
pulaion should nob be inbroduoad in bo bha educabional 
sysbem of bhis oounbry. They want educabion bo be 
universal bub they have a mortal fear of the principle of 
compulsion, because they urge thab compulsion will mean 
an unnecessary interference with the liberties of the' 
people. 

They forget that the principle of compulsion has 
necessarily to be introduced in soma departments of every 
civilized administration. In the very jBrat place, to establish 
and maintain order and bo repress crime, a certain amount 
of compulsion — of reshrainb — has to be exercised on 
the wills and actions of individuals. In the second 
place, in a higher atmosphere in promoting social 
v?ell'being also, compulsion does coma into play. The 
Government introduced the system of vaccination many 
years ago. Under that sysbem, whether they will it 
or not, people have to subject themselves to the provisions 
of the VaocinabioD Act. Thera are penal clauses in it, 
there are prosecutions under it, the Act is in force over 
yasfc areas in the country, and yet nobody has beard that 
the people have strongly resented it, much less that it' 
has lad to riots or disorder. The introduction of water- 
works and drainage has^nob been brought about in many 
places, at least with the consent of the general public. 
They have had to submit to it for the general good, and 
have had to pay taxes, bo undergo hardships, prosecu- 
tions and so on, So also in bha matter of other improve- 
jnents, I submit thab the principle of compulsion has to. 
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'ba inferoduead where i(i is clearly for the benefit of the 
people at large that it should be. If the great bulk of 
the community appreciate its introduction, the difficulties 
‘Oi the situation are lightened. If the bulk of tbe oom- 
munity have not been prepared to appreciate it, it only 
casts an additional duty upon us to educate them to do 
BO, and that education can easily be given where the 
object is so patently good, as in this case, of securing 
this blessing of education to all classes and sections 
of the community. The. theoretical objection to the 
principle of compulsion does not stand in the way of any 
real beneficial improvement being brought about, and 
ought not to stand in the way of the proposed humani- 
tarian measure. Then, Sir, there is the third class of 
opponents to the Bill. This consists of those who are 
entirely and whole-heartedly for universal education, 
and who are also in favour of the principle of compulsion, 
but who think that the time is not yet for introducing 
that principle. In this third category are many Local 
Governments. The Bengal Government says that it gees 
no objection per se to the principle of compulsory ele- 
mentary education, but urges that the conditions essential 
to its success have yet to be created. The Madras 
Government say : “ It is an axiom that the universal 
education of the masses is the goal to be aimed at, and 
all who have the interests of the country at heart are 
equally interested in bringing about this consummation, 
but that His Exoallenoy the Govarnor-in-Oouncil cannot 
recommend the adoption of the Bill for sometime to come.” 
Even the Government of the United Provinces, which I 
'•regret to note has pub forward some very unreaaonabi® 
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and unjusliifiable apprehensions regarding fcha elleoii of bhs» 
measure if it is introduead, even that Government says- 
tfaat when a desire has haan created in the majority of 
parents that their children should obtain some form of 
elementary education, ‘compulsion may be adopted as the 
stacasmanlike measure to bring laggards and malcontents 
within the fold.' So that, I submit, the majority of tlS© 
Local Governments are not opposed to the principle of 
compulsion per se. They only argue that the time has- 
not yet come when that principle should be introduced 
in India- But I need nob taka up the time of the Coun- 
cil by laying these opinions in detail before it, The state*- 
ment made by the Hon’ble Member for Bdueation 
makes the position quite clear. The Government of 
India are clearly nob afraid of introducing the principle- 
of compulsion in the matter of elementary education. 

The statement made by the Hon’ble Member, which 
will ha read with great hope and satisfaction throughout 
the country, makes this very clear. ‘ We are all of us work- 
ing for the same object,’ said the Hon’ble Sir Haroourt- 
Butler ; ‘ I should rejoice as much as they (Mr. Gokhale. 
and those who support this motion) to sea a condition of 
things in which elementary vernacular education could 
be compulsory and free in India. The Government of- 
India are deeply concerned bo bring about such a? 
condition of things.’ The statement is worthy of the 
Government of India. It is entirely in keeping with, 
their numerous previous pronouncements on the subject 
of the education of the masses. It is also what we should 
have expected from a Government which is presided over 
by our present Viceroy. I may remind the Council her© 
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of the words wbioh were uttered by His Bxoellenoy in 
rapiyicg to a deputation at Lahore. After reviewing the 
progress of education in the Punjab, His Excellency 
there said ; — 

‘ The past has had its triumph, the pressnt may have its 
sucoesses ; but it is in the horisson of the future that out watchful 
eyes should be fixed, and it is for that reason that the future needs 
of the students and youth of this country will always receive from 
me sympathetic consideration and attention.’ 

In another place His Excellency said : — 

' But the goal is still far distant when every boy and girl and 
every young man and maiden shall have an education, in what is 
best calculated to qualify them for their own part in life and for 
the good of the community as a whole. This is an ideal we must 
all put before us.’ 

Clearer language could not be used to indicate the 
high aim, the noble goal, which the Government of 
India have placed before themselves. Bub the question 
that awaits an answer is, how ia that goal be reached ? 
Sir Harcourb Butler has shown that the Governmend 
have been steadily and systematically endeavouring co 
improve education and to extend it ; that there has 
been real progress under the existing systems. We 
know it, and we feel deeply thankful for it. But ha has 
also said at the same time that the progress has nod 
been satisfactory. ‘ I grant you,’ said the Hon’bie 
Member, ‘ that we are not satisfied — we are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the general rate of progress,’ 
and Mr. Gokhale has shown that it would take 115 
yearsi if we continue to proceed at the rate we are 
proceeding, for India to sea every boy of school-going 
age at school, and 665 years to see every girl of 
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Bchool-going age ab aohool. Thab period may be ab- 
solutely corraofi, or it may not be. Bab it cannot be 
denied that it would bake a very very long time to 
see primary aduoabion uoi7arsa!ly diffused among the 
people if only the voluntary method which obtains at 
preBenb is adhered to. Sir Haroourb Butler has said that 
the Government are advised by all their experbs that 
the present rata of progress can be enormously accele- 
rated by the provision of funds to finance schemas of 
advancement. No one can doubt this. He has also 
said that the Government hope to finance these schemas 
with liberal grants from Imperial revenues. This is 
matter for much satisfaction and thankfulness. But it 
may still be permissible to doubt whether the future of 
the elementary education of the masses can be placed 
on a secure basis, whether the supply of efficient funds 
needed to spread it among all classes of the people can 
be ensured without recourse to legislation, whether on 
the lines suggested or on different lines. In this con- 
nection it may perhaps be useful to remind the Oounoil 
that the question of the universal extension of pri- 
mary education has had the a'ttention of the Govern- 
ment of India for many decades past. In 1882 Lord 
Eipon appointed an Education Oommission, and the 
report of that Edncation Oommission dealt largely with 
that question. The Commission reviewed the progress, 
which had been made upon the basis of voluntary effort, 
and expressed themselves very much dissatisfied with it. 
They made several recommendations bo ensure greater 
progress in the future. They re-affirmad the policy upon 
which the British Governmanb had acted since 1871, aud. 
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Said : — " We feherefore express oar oonvicfeioa that while 
a^ery branoh of edaoafcion oaa justly olaiai the fostering 
care of the State, it is desirable, iu the present oirouna- 
stanoea of the country, to declare the elatuentary educa- 
tion of the masses, its provision, extension and inaprove- 
mant bo be that part of the educational system to which 
the strenuous efforts of the State should now be directed 
in a still larger measure than heretofore.” They felt 
satisfied that this object could nob be gained without 
legislation. They, therefore, recommended that “ an 
attemut be made to secure the fullest possible provision 
for an extension of primary education by legislation 
suited bo the ciroumstaneea of each Province.” Now, 
Sir, it will be useful to quote bo the Oonncil the grounds 
of their decision. The Commission stated them as 
follows : — 

"Hitherto the State has mainly relied for the extension o{ 
education upon departmental effort or upon voluntary effort. But 
the former IS obviously limited by ffnanoial oonsideracions, and ia 
therefore inadequate to the need, while it moreover tends to 
discourage local effort and self-reliance. The latter is neoessatily 
partial and uncertain, and is least likely to be forthcoming where 
it is most wanted. What is now required seems to be some 
measure that will not only meet present neoessities , in each 
Province but be capable of expansion with future necessities. It 
is not thereby intended that any one large measure should regulate 
the details of eduoabioa throughout all India. Ou the contrary 
the recommendation oited is oarefully guarded in its reference te 
the circumstances of each Province.” 

Then, after pointing out that there were Legislative 
•Councils in only three Provineee at that time, and that 
therefore for each of the other Province some or more 
■Acts would have to be passed by the Supreme Govern- 
tmeut, the Commission went on to say 
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“ In the ease of all Provinoea alike, it is right that the-, 
central authority, being naoat oouversant with principles, should, 
supply principles, while the looal authorities should embody 
those principles in Acta suited to the oiroumstanoes of each Pro- 
vince, A declaration of general principles by the Supreme Council 
will be no bar to the ezeroise of free soopa and disoretion by looal 
authorities in matters of detail ; stil less will one Province be 
bound by provisions primarily designed for another. In this way 
it is hoped that in course of time, by a process of gradual expau- 
aion on well-considered lines, each Ptovinoe may be furnished' 
with sufficient and efficient primary sohools.” 

The Commission went on to discuss the question- 
whether the obieob desired could not be attained by 
executive orders without legislation, and they pronounced 
fchemaelvaa in favour of Legislation as against executive- 
action. The Commission said : — 

“ On the equa^lly important question whether executive orders- 
would not ensure the desired end without legislation, it was 
argued that the history and statistics given in our report show 
that executive orders of clear import and general application 
issued from 185i to the present time have failed more or less in 
all Provinoes to ensure uniform attention to the broad prinoiples- 
presoribed for general guidance.’ 

They went on also to point out that — 

“la all countries where education has been moat successful that 
is most national, it has been based on law of ordinanoe which has 
laid down the broad outlines of a general policy. Even in England 
where there is so much jealousy of any central action that can 
ha avoided, it was never advanced, in the prolonged disoussions- 
which resulted in the Acts passed between 1870 and 1880, that if 
a national and adequate system of primary education was at last 
to ba established it would he established otherwise than hf 
legislation.” 

And feha last argument which they urged was- 
that — 
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“ Legislation is the only way in which all oc any of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, after approval by Govecnmant, , 
can made to live and last.” 

Ili )8 much to be regretted that the legislation 
reeoqamendad was not undertaken. It is true that in- 
the Municipal Acts which have been passed in different 
Pfovinees since that time some provision has been made 
regarding eduoation, but the measures recommended by 
the Oommission were not adopted so far as legislation 
concerning the country as a whole was ooncarnad and the 
want of such legislation accounts in a large measure for 
the unsatisfactory progress of elementary education. The 
OouDoil will be interested to hear what soma of these 
recommendations were, as they afford a great deal of 
support to the Bill which is now before it. Among other 
recommendations the Education Gommisston urged that 
the duties of Municipal and Local Boards in controlling 
or assisting sohooia undor their auparvisioa should be 
regulated by local enactments suited to the ciroumstaueea 
of each Province. They recommended the creation of’ 
school districts, or rather the declaration that the area., 
of any municipal or rural unit of local Bei|- government 
may be declared to be a school district. They recom- 
mended the creation of school boards for the manage- 
ment and control of sohoois placed under their jurisdiction 
in each such districB. They further recommended that 
* every school board should be required to submit to the 
Local Government through the department an annual 
report of its administration together with its accounts of-' 
income and expenditure in snob form and on suoh date 
AS shall be prescribed by the Local Government. And^ 
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this 18 most important part of tha racommandation to 
whiob I would draw attention. 

“ And,” said the Commission, '* the Local Government should 
declare whether tha existing supply of sohools of any class of 
which the supervision has bean entrusted to such Board is 
sufficient to secure adequate proportionate provision, for the educa- 
tion of ail classes of the community, and in the event of the said 
Government declaring that the supply is insufficient, to determine 
from what sources and in what manner the necessary provision of 
schools shall be made.” 

The Gommisaion made other necessary recom- 
mandafciona regarding the creation of a eobool fund 
in every school disfcriot, and the rights and duties 
of school boards. Oan „ it be disputed that if their 
recommendations had been carried out. the history of the 
progress of primary education would have been wrifebf^n 
vary diffareuly to what it has been ? 

Now, Sir, my Hon’ble friend Mr. Gokhale has 
already said that he is not particular that the Bill 
should be accepted in tha particular form in which he 
•has drafted it. Ha has appealed to the Hon’ble Member 
for Bduoafaioti — and I humbly join in that appeal — to 
bring in a measure which he and the Government 
consider to be suitable in the circumstances of the 
country to ensure a more satisfactory progress of primary 
education. I submit that whether legislation may be 
partly Imperial and partly Provincial, legislation there 
should be in order to give reasonable uniformity to 
tha Education Department and in order to provide 
that suffiicieab funds,* both Impadal and Local, shall 
be regularly forthcoming to ensure that every part 
of the oouatcy should have a saihoiant number of 
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schools provided within a reasonable period nf time. 
In the absence of such legislation, the progress of eduoa* 
tion will not be equable. No doubt Government is pro- 
viding some funds at present, and these funds are being' 
devoted to creating some schools. But what is the 
principle on which these schools are being created ? It 
is a principle which exposes the Government in a greater 
degree to a charge, which has been brought against the 
Bill before us, of involving injustice to areas where ■ 
schools are not created. This must happen when you ' 
arbitrarily create schools in certain localities and let 
other localities go without any school. Bub if you will 
create school distriobs and school boards and lay down 
a definite principle that imperial funds should be distri- 
buted in some proportion to the amount which nsay 
be raised by the people of each district, which will of' 
course include all local funds raised in the district, you will ■ 
take away all just cause of oompiaint, and ensure that in 
every school district there will bo some provision made for 
the education of the children within the district. This 
can only be done by legislation, and, if it is, more funds 
will necessarily be found for education, whether the funds 
be partly contributed by the District Boards or Municipal 
Boards, and partly by the Provincial Government and 
partly by the Imperial Government. It may be said,. 
Sir, that even conceding that it is desirable to introduce- 
some legislation on the lines indicated by the Education 
Commission, there is no need yet for introducing the 
principle of compelling parents or guardians to send 
their boys to school, because boys of school-going age 
are rushing to school without any such compulsion.. 
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Assuming fchafe ib is so, this argumenfe overlooks a very 
inaporbanb poinb. The quesbion is whebhar it is 
the duty of the Government to sea that every child of 
school-going age shall receive the beaefib of education, 
or whether it is not. I submit, Sir, that it is in the 
inbaresta of fcha communiby and of bha Sbabe that every 
child, both boy and girl, should receive education ; and if 
that object is to be secured, it will not do to leave it to 
the option of parents or guardians bo send their boys to 
school or not as they like. In the case of girls there 
should of course be no compulsion ;for the present, !5ub 
if you proceed on bha voluntary system in the case of 
boys also, education will never become universal. A 
certain number will, no doubt, receive education ; bub a 
large number will nob. Every civilized country has 
found that compulsion is the only means by which 
'universal education can be secured. No country has 
“Succeeded without it, and wa cannot expect to succeed 
without it. ,The case for compulsion has been admirably 
summarised in a paragraph which occurs in the very able 
minute of Mr. Maynard, the Ofdciating Einanoial Corn* 
misaioner of bha Paujab, which I take the liberty of 
•quoting hare. Says Mr. Maynard : 

“But tha true jussifioation for the adoption of oompulaion lies 
is the assumption that elementary insccuotion ought not merely 
to be vigorously extended, but, ultimately, to be made universal, 
and that this is impossible without compulsion. That there will 
always be a proportion of parents, weak or apathetic or short- 
-sighted or greedy, who will neglect their duty, except under pres- 
sure, is implied in tha legislation of all Western countries. This 
country is full of conservative elements, non-ofdcial as well as 
.official, which will decline to accept tha theory that eleimentary 
.instruction ought ultimately to become universal ; but responsible. 
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opinion appears feo be oommifcfced to that oonolusion, and consider- 
ing what is being done elsewhere in the world, we do not see what 
■else is possible without the gravest economic and other risks. We 
stand then, ultimately committed to the necessity of compulsion, 
and the present is a proposal for the cautious and tentative 
introduction of the new principle in specially favourable localities, 
in order to feel the way towards a further plunge, when the right 
time comes for it.” 

I submit, Sir, that the case for compulsion for the 
principle of the Bill, could nob be better or more tersely 
put than it has been put in that one paragraph. If then 
compulsion shall have to be our ultimate resort, the 
question is whether we should wait and wait until we 
think the uiraa is coma to introducu it ail at once all over 
the oounrry, or whether we should make a beginning 
now with the measure which has been proposed and 
introduce it tentatively in select areas. As has been 
observed by the Hon'blo Sir Haroourt Butler, the Bill is 
a modest measure. It is full of- safeguards, which are 
regarded by soma people as too many. But it is undeni- 
able that it is a very cautious measure. If it is passed, 
it will only enable and not compel a Municipal or a 
District Board, with the previous sanction of the Bocal 
Government and subiact to such rules as the Governor- 
Ganaral-in-Gounoil may make in this behalf, to declare 
that the Act shall apply to the whole or any specified 
part of the area within the local limits of its authority, 
and thereby to render it obligatory upon parents or 
guardians residing within that area to send their boys, ^ 
and in certain circumstances and in certain areas their 
.girls also, to the school’ provided that a recognised school 
Is in existence within a mile of the home of the boy 
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or (ibe girl. It is important (lo no&e 6he safeguards'- 
which the Bill provides againsb hasty or ill-oonsiderad 
action. The ultimata daolarafeion which will deharmine 
the extension of the Act to any area can only be- 
made with the previous sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment. That Government will not be bound to sanction 
such a declaration ; and it may reasonably be presumed 
that it will refuse bo do so when and where any class or 
community or a large section of it is opposed to it. All 
the fears and apprehensions which have bean expressed 
by soma Hon’ble Members who have preceded me, that 
the principle of compulsion might be introduced in any 
area against the wishes of the community or the people, 
fall to the ground when it is remembered that the Local 
Government alone will have the power to sanction 
whether the Act shall or shall not be applied in any 
area. In addition to this, power has also been specially 
reserved to the Local Government to exempt parti- 
cular classes or communities from the operation of 
the Act, Secondly, ' the Local Government cannot 
take action of its own motion ; it can sanction the exten- 
sion of the Act to any area only at the instance of the 
Municipal or the District Board of the locality. This is 
to ensure that the Act shall not be applied to any area 
where the majority of the people are opposed to it. 
further provision can be made in the Bill to ensure this- 
result. 



THE ABOLJTION OF INDENTURED LABOUR. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Gouneil held on the 
-^OthMaroK 1916, Pandit Madan MohanMalaviya moved 
the following Resolution : — 

My Lord, I beg to move — 

“ That this Council raoommend to the Governot-G-aneral-in- 
Gounoil that early abapa be taken for the abolition of the system 
of Indian Indentured Labour.” 

It is now nearly eighty years since the system of 
indentured labour was first introduced in India. It 
followed in the wake of the abolition of slavery by the 
British Parliament in British Colonies. That happened 
in 1834, and at that time the planters in British 
‘Colonies, who severely suffered from the total abolition 
of slavery, triad to gat labour from India in order to 
carry on their work. Tney could not reoonoile them- 
selvas to the loss of slave labour, and the object that 
they had in view was to get parsons who would work 
for them under conditions as favonrabla to them as they 
could establish. The Sanderson Gommibtea, which was 
appointed a few years ago, said that the object of these 
planters was' to re-establish the conditions of labour, so 
far as they could, which existed when slavery had not 
been abolished, ‘ The aim of the planters who had 
suffered so aeverly from the- entire discontinuance of 
slave labour,’ said the Committee, ‘was too often to 
acquire complete control over the labour market by 
fmaans of ragulaoions and adminissrativa measures which 
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aitnad aii compellmg the coolie fco ra-aagaga himsalC’ 
on fcha expiry of his indanfcure rabher than enoourag- 
iug free sefcfciera.’ la oonsequenca of bhis feelings, 
bhe laws relafcing bo Indian immigranfcs, inbrodueed 
into aaveral colonies, ‘ gradually assumad a complexion 
less and lass favourable to freedom, and, as the report of 
subsequent Oommissions show, they were framed and 
administered in a spirit of substantial injustice to Indian* 
immigrants.' 

Various serious abuses naturally cropped up under 
this system in different Colonies, and Commissions were- 
appointed in Mauritius, British Guiana and Natal, and 
some of the most flagrant abuses ware remedied. In th& 
meantime, the establishment of reoruiting depots in India 
at various oentres gave rise to complaints of kidnapping 
and other objaotionabla practices, and the question 
of revising the existing enactments relating to emigration 
was taken up for consideration in 1882, and an Act wa& 
passed in 1883. The aim of the new Emigration Act, Act 
XXI of 1883, was to ensure prompt and careful regis- 
tration of emigrants, so as to enable them to be easily 
traced, and to provide for magisterial supervision of up- 
country depots. But as the Resolution of the Government 
of India, issued in 1883, and the speech of Mr. Ilbarfr 
showed the object also was to make recruitment moro- 
popular ; and in hi-s evidenoe before the Sanderson* 
Committee, Sir Edward Buck, who was for fifteen 
years Secretary to the Government of India in the- 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture, said that the- 
legislation of 1883 did make recruitment much easier.. 
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" In 1908, the Emigration Acts ware consolidated, 
'and up to that time the Government of India were not 
■much perturbed in mind as to the treatment which 
Indians received in the Colonies. In 1909, Lord Crewe 
appointed a Committee “to consider (l) the^^general ques- 
tion of emigration from India to the Crown Colonies ; 
(2) the particular Colonies in which Indian immigration 
may be most usefully encouraged ; and (3) the general 
advantages to be reaped by India itself and each Colony.” 

During all this time the Government of India 
-put their trust exclusively in the Colonial Governments 
and laws for the fair treatment of Indians during 
the period of indenture there. As the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ilbert stated, in presenting the Beport of the Select 
Committee on the Indian Emigration Bill, in 1883, 
every precaution had been taken which our law could 
enforce “that the emigrant should be properly treated 
from the time when he leaves the place where he is 
recruited to the time when he lands in the Colony for 
which he is bound. Further than this our law cannot 
follow him, and after this point we can only provide for 
his welfare by such influence as we can bring to bear on 
the Government of the country in which he has estab- 
lished himself.” 

In 1909, Lord Crewe appointed a Committee, as I 
‘have said, to go into various questions relating to Indian 
emigration, but the main object of that Committee also 
was to find into what particular Colonies Indian immi- 
'grabion could be most usefully encouraged. Evidently up 
to that time the Goverument did not realise that the 
/treatment meted out to Indians in the Colonies by bhosa 
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under whom they were placed waa such aa called for 
Tery serious consideration. 

The Indian public waa in a state of ignor- 
ance about the conditions to which Indians under 
indenture were subjeoted until the nineties, when 
Mr, Gandhi began to expose its evils. Bat both- 
the public and the Government realised the seri- 
ousness of the problem when the subject was forced' 
upon their attention by the anti-Indian policy of the 
Transvaal Government. Since then the condition of' 
Indians in all parts of the world has bean a matter for 
anxious consideration, and it would be no exaggeration 
to say that, since it was brought to the force, no question 
has exercised the public mind more or given rise to greater 
bitterness of feeling than the ill-treatment of Indians 
outside their country. I do nob propose, my Lord, tO' 
refer here to the general question of the status of Indians 
in the British Empire, though it is a matter of deep and 
keen concern bo all Indians. It may be that that ques- 
tion can bast be settled when the war is over. But the' 
question of indentured labour stands on quite a different 
footing and can be solved without delay. 

The Council will remember that, in 1910, our 
late lamented friend, Mr. Gokhale, moved a resolu- 
tion urgiog the prohibitibn of the raoruibmanfc of 
indentured labour for the Colony of Natal. Ha was 
convinced even then, as he said, that the system should 
be done away with altogether. But he was content with 
urging, at the time, as a prudential measure, the prohibi- 
tion of indentured labour to Natal, and the Government 
of India was pleased to accept that recommendation^ 
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and prohibited the supply of indentured labour so far as 
Natal was ooncerned. Two years later, ha brought for- 
ward another resolution urging the total abolition of the* 
system, the evils of whioh be grapbioally described, and 
which he rightly oharaotarized as ‘ a monstrous system, 
iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and maintained by 
force, a system so wholly opposed to modern sen timents 
of justice and humanity as to be a grave blot on the civi- 
lization of any country that tolerates it.’ It was a 
matter of deep disappointment to the public that the 
Government of India were not convinced till then that 
the system was one which must be ended. They still 
hoped that it might be mended, and in that hope that 
they appointed a Committee to visit the Colonies and to 
report on the actual working of the system. The 
report of Messrs. McNeill and Ghimman Lai was sub* 
mittad to Government more than a year ago, and I regret 
to say that the report was received by the public with 
great dissatisfaction and disappointment, as it unmistak- 
ably showed a tendency to underrate the evils of the 
system and even to apologise for it. The facts, however, 
which the Oommibtea have recorded tell their own plain 
tala, and supply abundant evidence to enable every 
impartial man to form his own judgment. That judg- 
ment is entirely against the system. For what in 
essence is the system ? It is one under which simple, 
illiterate, ignorant village people, belonging largely to the 
poorest classes, are inveigled into entering into a vary 
solemn agreement whioh compels them to leave their 
homes, to leave their kith and kin, ’and bo go to a distanft 
country of the conditions of existence in whioh they 
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are enlsirely ignoranfc, to work in oiroumafcances in 
which they are praobieally at the mercy of their am- 
ployers, for a continuous period of five years, to 
work under men who do not understand their langu- 
age, custom and manners, who have no sympathy 
with them under conditions in settling which they have 
no voice without being informed that they will be liable 
to be punished eriminally, the punishment extending 
sometimes to two or three months’ hard labour, if they 
fail to perform the basks which are assigned bo them, — 
tasks, in the fixing of which they have no voice and in 
making donaplaints against which they find but little 
support. 

A system like that, my Lord, is an utterly unfair 
system. It ought not to be called by the name of a 
contract as the word is known to legal minds and the 
legislative codes of the Government of India. Under 
this system these simple village people go out to distaint 
lands, and are tied down to work there for five years, 
They cannot buy their freedom, because they have no 
means to do so. My Lord, in order to show how injuri- 
ously this system has worked, I would invite attention to 
some of its principal feature's. I will take up the questioh 
where the Emigration Act of 1908 left it. When the Bill 
of 1883 was under discussion in Oounoil, it was proposed 
by the late Mr. Kristo Das Pal that the nature of the 
agreement into which the emigrant was asked to entef 
ought to be explained to him in a written statement with a 
copy of which ha should be supplied. The Hon’bla Mr. 
Kristo Das Pal urged that it was highly desirable that, 
in the initial stage of the engagement, the emigrant 
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Biiould have a clear idea of the agreement! he was aboub 
to enter upon. The Hon’ble Member said 

" It; is well known to Hon’ble Members that the emigrant is 
often an ignorant and illiterate person unable to read the state- 
ment before him and would often ask the recruiter to read it. 
The recruiter, if if he was inclined to deceive him, oould quite 
easily do so. The emigrant was often entirely or almost entirely 
in the dark as to the nature of the life ha would be called upon to 
live. It was at this stage that it was of the utmost importance 
that every facility should be given to him to understand the nature 
of his agreement, and that a statement should be given to him so 
as to enable him to take it home to show to the villagers and the 
village headmen and to consult them about it before making up 
•his mind.” 

This amendment, my Lord, was carried by tbe 
•casting vote of the then Viceroy Lord Kipon and a 
•provision was inserted, in the Act as follows ; — 

“ The recruiter shall give a true copy of the statement to every 
person whom he invites to emigrate, and shall produce the state- 
ment for the information of any magistrate ox officer in charge of 
a police-station, when called upon to do so by the magistrate or 
officer.” I 

It is in consequence of this amendment, my Lord, 
that in the form of agreement now supplied to those whom 
it is sought to emigrate, a clause is put in stating that 
the period of service would be j&ve years and the nature 
■of the labour expected of him, and yet unfortunately ail 
the information that is given to the man who is to be 
-engaged, of the nature of the labour which he is to be 
•engaged on is, that it will be work in connection with 
the cultivation of the soil or the manufacture of produce 
at a plantation or domestic service. My Lord, nothing is 
•aaid in the agreement as to tbe conditions under which he 
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would have bo live and work. Ha was never informed'' 
bhat bhe moment he would sat foot on board the steamer ' 
all his cherished ideas and beliefs about casta and 
religion would have to be abandoned under shear compul- 
sion ; that he would have to sit and dine in oondifeione 
under which he would never have aonsented to dine if he 
was a free man. My Lord, this has lad to grave results. 
In the admirable report which Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Pearson have published on indentured labour .in 
Piji, they say : — 

“ Wa found, further, on examination that the agreement, 
'whioh the oooUe signs before going out, does not truly represent 
the facts of coolie life in Fiji. It ia a misleading dooumant. Not- 
a -word, for instance, is said oonoerning the penalties whioh await 
the coolie, if, for any reason (whioh he may regard as valid) he 
refuses to work, Another serious omission from the agreement 
(seeing that those who sign it ate for the most part ignorant and 
illiterate people) is the failure to record the fact that food-rates in 
Fiji differ materially from those in' India. The coolie is told in 
the agreement, that he will be paid at the minimum rate of twelve 
annas a day. But he is not told that the purchasing power of 
twelve annas in Fiji is aoaroely equal to that of five annas in 
India. He is not told, also, that mote is requited in the way of 
clothing and other neoessaries of life in Fiji than in India. 8o- 
that the bare living expenses are nearly three times as high in Fiji 
as in India itself,” 

X should add that he is also not told that the 12 annas* 
which is promised will not be paid to him unless he- is* 
able to finish the full task that will be sat to him. He 
is also not told that he will be liable to lose in the shape 
of fines a good portion of the 12 annas. And, as 1 have- 
said before, he ia also pot told that there will be any 
interference with hia religion. Apart from all other 
considerations I am certain that if be was informed: 
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that there would be a violent interferenoa with his reli- 
gion, few of the recruits, however humble their casta,, 
would consent to go to the Colonies. 

Let us, my Lord, now consider the nature of the- 
service which the emigrant is to render. That service 
is desoribad in the printed form of agreement as agricul- 
tural work or domestic service. But Messrs. Andrews 
and Pearson state it as a fact that soma of these coolies, 
as they are called, have bean compelled to perform 
the hateful task of cutting up meet in a butchery- 
My Lord, it would be utterly repugnant to all sense of 
fairness to suggest that domestic service can include the 
cubbing up of meat in a butchery, and yet this has been 
forced upon our people. The results have been very sad* 
Mr. Andrews says : — 

“ A low caste Hindu, who was brought out under indenture 
for ' agricultural work ' was set to out up meat in a butchery. 
When asked by us how ha, a Hindu, could engage in such work, 
he replied that he could not help it, as he was ordered to do it, 

“ A Pattfhi, now out of indenture, had been originally 
obliged to do the same kind of work. He told us that he had 
continually refused and had been imprisoned. We looked 
up his record on the estate and found ha had been given 692 days’ ’ 
imprisonment while under indenture.” 

My Lord, the Kabir Panthis arc a sect who bava 
a deep-rooted honour of injuring life. That a man like- 
that should ba forced to cub up meat under compulsion 
in a place where he is utterly helpless is a matter which 
is very sad to reflect upon. 

My Lord, let us now see who the recruiters are,, 
and what are the devices that they resort to in dealing 
with the emigrants ? In his evidence before the- 
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Sanderaon OoDutnifctaei Me. J. A. 0. Brown, O.S.I., a 
' OomaiissioDer o£ my Province, scatied as follows : — 

“ My impression is that the reoruiting stafi is very bad ; the 
recruiters are the worst kind of men they oould possibly have, 

■ They are generally vary low class men, and as fat as I understand, 
they are paid by the results, by the number of emigrants that they 

, get. The consequence is that they very often try fco entice married 
women away from their husbands and try to get anybody they can.” 

In the western distriebs of fcha TJnibed Provinces 
the recruiter gets Ea. 46 per head for every male 
and Rs. 65 per head for every female whom he 

■ can induce to emigrate. In the eastern districts, he gets 
‘less ; and so also in. Madras. My Lord, the temptation 
is strong enough bo induce low class people bo practise 
i3very fraud and deception they can for their selfish 

. gain. The Sanderaon Committee admit that a fair 
proportion of the emigrants leave India without having 
any clear idea of the duties they have bo perform. ‘ They 
are uncomfortable it may be and welcome any change of 
uiroumstances, or they have quarrelled with their 
'•families, with "their parents and leave their home in 
search of work and have nob been able to find it.’ But 
that is not all. Several of them are actually deceived 
and most unscrupulously so. Say Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Pearson : — 

" In a vary large number of eases the coolie’s own home people 

■ -knew nothing about his recruitment. Very possibly many such 

coolies were escaping from justice, or tunning away from some 
family quarrel at the time, But others were clearly quite simple 
village people, involved in rio each trouble. They had lost perhaps 
'their relations in a crowded railway station. They were on a 
pilgrimage and did not know the way. They were merely going 
■■.from one village to another, when the recruiting agent came along 
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and tempted them with hia story. It was noticeable among the 
women how many were recruited at the pilgrim centres. The 
common narrative was, that the recruiting agent came up, , 
offering to take the woman to her relations, or to show her some 
sacred shrine, and then took her to the depot instead, The 
evidence given of such practices was far too circumstantial in , 
detail, and far too frequently given with fresh detail and 
fresh names of places, to allow of any doubt concerning its • 
substantial accuracy.” 

My Lord, time wiii nob permit of my mentioning, 
all the cases of deception which have been referred to by 
Messrs. Andrews and Pearson, and which are mentioned 
in the memorial of the Marwari Association. Bat there 
are just one or two which, I think, I should mention.. 

After speaking of other oases, Mr. Andrews goes on to-, 
say : — 

“We than want to see a Qaur Brahmin who had gone mad on 
account of his wife.being taken away by the recruiting agent. 

The whole neighbourhood collected, showing their sympathy and . 
pity, The madman was a pathetic sight to witness. Then a res- 
peotable Jat came up to us. His brother was blind and had an 
only son who was taken by the recruiters. A Hindu, by caste a 
Bania, spoke to us ooucerning his wife. She had been taken by 
the recruiters, and ha was very bitter against them. We asked 
him if he had made any attempt to get her back. He said he - 
could not.” 

My Lord, I have personal knowledge of several 
cases of deception practised by recruiters which have ■ 
happened during the last few years in my Province, 

Many a time have I or some of my friends tried to get a 
woman rescued from the depots. None bub a magistrate 
or a parson who has obtained a permit from a magistrate- 
can enter any such depots. When we enter them we f 

ask for the woman who, we have been informed, has- 
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been induced by falsa pretences bo go there. Either she 
ia not produced, or she is produced after being tutored to 
say esaotly what the recruiter wishes her to say, If she 
says anything different, she knows she will be dealt with 
harshly by the recruiters. Mr. Andrews truly observes 
that the recruiting agent is able bo stupefy these victims 
of his fraud with fear; he is able bo coach them in the 
questions they will have bo answer, and they very rarely 
refuse bo reply according bo his directions when the time 

• comes. 

When the emigrant has embarked on board the stea- 
mer, he is confronted with the state of things which I have 
already mentioned. In addition to that there ia absolutely 
■no privacy for the modesty of women. Altogether the 
conditions in which emigrants find themselves are so 
hard that, as Mr. Andrews points out, there have been 
■lamentable and tragic cases of Indians, both men and 
^omen, who have thrown themselves into the Hughli in 

• order to escape from the emigrant ships, and also of 
actual suicides occurring on the high seas. 

When the emigrants get to the Oolonias, they are 
confronted with trouble of different characters. The 
hours of work fixed are about 7 hours in British and 
Dutch Guiana, and 9 hours in the remaining three 
Colonies. Including intervals for meals, the labourers 
have to be out for about 10 hours. This, my Lord, is 
too long, and in the case of women it is harder still. They 
have bo get up between 3 and 4 in the morning bo cook 
their food, and to be at the farm at - about 5 and to 
remain there the whole day. What is worse, in th& 
•case of those who have children, they have to leave 
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their children behind In order that) work should nob 
interfered with. This is cruel enough. But to 
show that it is worse still in practice, we have 
a case mentioned by Mr. Andrews in which an over- 
seer actually whipped a woman who was taking 
her child with her because it was ill, and compelled her 
to leave it behind. 

In every Colony an adult male is paid, roughly 
speaking, at the rate of 12 annas par day, while the 
women receive 8 or 9 annas a day. But it would be a 
great mistake to think that their daily earnings amount 
to 12 or 9 annas. On the contrary their average 
earnings are very much lass. As the subject is a very 
important one — it having bean frequently asserted in 
favour of indentured emigration that it benefits the 
labourer financially — it is necessary to go into details. 
In Trinidad, the daily wages of an able-bodied adult 
male and an adult female are 12i and 8 annas, 
respectively. But the average weekly earnings on 
the estates visited by the members of the Committee 
•of 1913 amounted to 45. dd. or Bs. 3-3 As. only. The 
food of an active, industrious man, says the report 
of the Committee of 1913, costs about Bs. 2-4 As. 
and that other wants may increase the expenditure to 
-Bs. 2-10 As. This is the minimum expenditure. Thus the 
savings cannot amount to more than 9 annas per week. 
But so far no account has been taken of the labourer’s 
family responsibilities. If these be taken into considera- 
tion the margin will appear to be more nominal than 
real. That this is the correct view to take is abundantly 
•clear from the fact that the Committee appointed by the. 
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Government of India recommends that an average ol 
5a. 6d. or Bs. 4-2 As. should be aimed at. And if this, 
result cannot be secured in any other way, it proposes, 
that the wage unit should be raised or a bonus given to 
steady workers. 

Women earn from i to 2/3rds of what men do, and* 
their wants cost from 2a. 6d. upwards. Thus they hardly 
earn enough to maintain themselves: It is worth men- 
tioning that, while the Committee of 1913 states that’ 
the wages par adult mala averaged 49. 3d, per week, it 
was stated before the Sanderson Committee that the 
labourers had long ‘ ceased to receive the Ss, 2|d, 
solemnly promised in India as a minimum, their present 
gamings being in the neighbourhood of 3 shillings per- 
week.' It was contended that this was ‘ nothing short of 
deliberate misrepresentation.’ ‘ The immigrants,’ it was 
said, 'were not promised Ss. 2id, per week but 25 cents 
(12| annas) per day for -every day they worked. This* 
they have never failed to receive,’ were the labourers 
made to understand these subtleties when they were* 
tempted to leave their country ? 

My Lord, according to the figures supplied to the 
Sanderson Committee, the average weekly earnings in 
British Guiana in 1906, 1907 and 1908 amounted 
roughly to Es. 3. The average has apparently risen, as- 
it is stated to have been Es. 3-10 As. for 1910, 1911 and 
1913. The cost of living being much the same as in 
Trinidad, it is clear that there is no margin for savings 
here. In Jamaica, the loss of working days owing bo- 
sickness is excessive, and it appears from the figures 
given by the Committee of 1913 that average earnings 
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are below 9 annas per day or less than Ra. 3>6 As. par 
week. Tne cost of living being slightly higher than in 
Trinidad, it is quite clear that the wages are inaujG&cient. 
In Fiji, the wages are the same as elsewhere, while the 
coat of food and clothing is higher. 

There is therefore even a smaller chance Jof saving 
anything here than elsewhere. 

The daily wages of an adult mala are 13 annas in 
Dutch Guiana. Bub the average number of working days 
in 1909, 1910 and 1911 was 187, 187 and 177, res- 
pectively. Roughly speaking, the average number of 
working days is about‘180. The annual earnings there- 
fore come to about Rs. 150. As ‘the cosh of food and 
clothing is about 4 shillings per week, the annual expen- 
diture too is about Rs. 150. And yet the Committee of 
1913 felt no compunction in saying— 

'* The proportion of annual remittanoes to India or deposits in 
the Savings Bantr contributed by indentured immigrants is not 
known, but habits of remmitting or saving are almost always 
formed during indentured service.” 

The observations of the Sanderson Committee 
confirm the accuracy of the facts mentioned above. It 
states that during the first one or two years the labourers 
can hardly be expected to save anything. That they, are 
unable bo lay by anything even in subsequent years is 
also clear from the facts mentioned by it. In British 
Guiana an attempt was made to introduce the ex-inden- 
tured labourers to settle in the colony by enabling them 
to commute the right to a return passage for a grant of 
land. Bub the attempt proved unsuccessful, and in Sir 
Charles Bruce’s opinion — 
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“ The causa of failure was that the immigrants, when they 
heoame entitled to the return passage, were hardly yet in a 
Bufdoieutly independent position to make their living entirely by 
the produce of their own land.’* 

And it may be noted here, adds the Oommittee, — 

“ That later experiments of the same nature in other Colonies 
have been equally unsuooessful.” 

Can there be a more convincing proof of the poverty 
of the Indian immigrant ? 

The economic condition of the iabourera may 
be tested in another way. In 1911-12, 469 statute 
adults, excluding those rejected or sent back as unfit, 
returned to India and brought back with them from 
Trinidad abeut £9,150. This gives an average of less 
than £20 per head after a stay of at least ten years. In 
1912-13, 608 statute adults returned to India from British 
Guiana with savings amounting to about Es. 1,45,000, 
which gives an average of Bs. 2i0 per head after a stay 
of at least ben years. From Fiji, 414 men brought back 
savings amounting to £13,800, which gives an average 
of £33 per head after a stay of at least ten years. From 
Dutch Guiana, 603 men returned in 1911-12 bringing 
with them savings amounting to about £5,700, or about 
£9 per head after a stay of at least five years. With the 
exception of Fiji, the savings do nob amount bo much in 
the case of any colony. Besides, it has bo be remembered 
that the savings include the earnings of immigrants — 
for at least five years in the case of the British colonies 
— as free men. There is nothing ho show that any appre- 
ciable portion of the savings was accumulated during the 
period of indenture. 
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Then, my Lord, as to the nafcara of the fcaakft 
’loiposed and fche hardahipa of the oondibiona under 
-which these inomigranta work, the number of proseou- 
tioDs gives very remarkable evidence, This is the 
oruelleafc part of the snory. Tnafc fcbe number is excessive 
has been admitted by the Sanderson Committee and the 
'Committee appointed by the Government of India, and 
both have referred pointedly to it in their reports. It 
reveals the true nature of the indenture system, and 
■shows that it is perilously akin to slavery. Men oan be 
prosaoutad nob only for desertion or criminal conduct, 
but even for using insulting words or gestures. The 
whole of the evidence before the Committees of 1909 and 
1913 was to the effect that Indiana are very docile and 
law-abiding and very easy to manage. Why should 
there be such a large number of prosecutions then ? 
Obviously, the system places too much power in the 
hands of overseers who seem to regard everything but 
silent and unquestioning obedience as a crime. In order 
to give an adequate fdea of the extent of the evil, id is 
necessary to mention a' few figures. There has been soma 
improvameot in recent years, but the position is 
still intolerable. In 1911'12, the indentured popu- 
lation in Trinidad was about 9,600, and of the 
number of prosecutiiona about 2,000 1 The percentage 
of prosecutions to the indentured population was, tfaere- 
lore, 21 ! The Oommifctaa appointed by the Government 
•of India recommends that prosecutions should be reduced 
by the direob jntarference of the Immigration Department,, 
-and^remarka that reliance on the Oourba seams bo have, 
become ‘ a habit of mind with the majority of tha 
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managera,’ In Bnfciab Guiana, tbs number of indenture® 
labourers was about 9,600 m 1912-13, and the percentage' 
of prosecutions, which was much higher in previous 
years, was 18'3. On large estates the percentage varied 
from 0 to 32 per cent. The Committee of 1913 explain 
this in their own obaraoteristie manner by saying — 

"Though managers are very far indeed from being harsh 
towards their labourers, the majority have developed a wrong sense 
of proportion.” 

In Jamaica, with an indentured population of 
about 4,200, the percentage of prosecutions was 12 in 
1912-13 I'ormerly it was much higher, but it has fallen 
very recently. S’or Fiji, the corresponding figures are 
15,400 and 7'4 per cent. This figure is the lowest whan 
compared with the percentages- of other colonies ; never- 
theless it will be admitted that it is high enough. But for 
the peccant employers, say the Committee of 1913 in 
their cynical style — 

“ The p'Alliafcing oiroumstance may be noted that they have been 
taught in a sohool which shows very little- consideration for neglect 
or incompetence, and the impatianoe which they manifest towards 
the Indian is exactly the same as they manifest to all others.” 

In Dutch Guiana, wifeh its indentured population of 
5,800, the percentage of complaints was 16'6 in 1911. It 
is thus seen that the position everywhere is highly un- 
satisfactory. The labourer’s life is practically made 
intolerable. He is in a country where his language is 
not understood, and the Inspectors and Magistrates 
belong as a rule to the class from which the planters 
come. Knowing human nature as we do, it is id|e to 
. expect justice under such ciroumstances. Yet the Com- 
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■mittee o£ 1913i in reviewing the whole subioofe, has the 
hearb bo say bbafc — 

“ I£ too many labourata were judioially puniahed, all but the 
most wortihless were gainers in skill, entecpriae and self-respaot ! ” 

Oan oynioism go further ? One may be pardoned 
for asking whafe faith can be placed in tba imparfcialtty of 
.men imbued with such exbraqrdiuary senfiimenfea. 

My Lord, the most degrading feature of the inden- 
ture system is the immorality associated with it. The 
law requires that the number of female immigrants must 
be 4:0 per cant, of that of the male immigrants, and the 
women need not be the relations of the male labourers. 
The consequent paucity of women and the cbaraotar of 
the women recruited have bean a fruitful source of 
.immorality. With the exception of Trinidad, the number 
of adult males in every colony is about twice that of the 
adult females. In Fiji and Dutch Guiana, the males are 
almost exactly twice as numerous as the females. In 
Jamaica, the number of men is 2 ^ times that of women. 
In Guiana, the proportion in the population above 15 
years of age is as 3 to 2, and in the population above 20 
years of age it is as 5 to 3. In Trinidad, the proportion 
of males to females in the total population is 7 to 5. If 
the adult population only were considered it would per- 
haps be appreciably higher. As to the cbaraotet of the 
women recruited, the Sanderson Committee states that — 

* The Government of India wrote long ago to the Seorefcary of 
State that they largely consisted of prostitutes, or women of the 
lowest classes in whom habits of honesty and deoenoy are non- 
.existent,” 

And the Committee of 1913 states that-— 
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‘ The woman who ooma ou4 aonaisi, as to one-third, of married*, 
women who aooompany their husbands, tha remainder being-, 
mostly widows and women who have run away from their hus- 
hands or bean put away by them. A small percentage are ordinary, 
prostitutes.’ 

Tbe evil result*; of this outrageous system are. 
easily — too easily — disoeruible in the lives of the people. 
Wa have fuller material to judge of them in the case of 
Eiji than in the case of other colonies. It will therefore 
be more profitable bo discuss the state of things in Eiji. 
Mr; J. W. Burton danounced the immorality prevalent 
in tha aafcata population some years ago in scathing 
terms, and Messrs. Andrews and Pearson’s experience 
confirms the accuracy of his statements — 

“ We cannot forget, they write, our first sight of the ooolie- 
lines in Fiji. The looks on the faces of the men and tbe women 
alike told one unmistakable tale of vioa, The sight of young 
children iu such surroundings was unbearable. And again and 
again, as we went from one plantation to another, we saw the- 
same unmistakable look. It told us of a moral disease which was 
eating into the heart and life of the people, .... Though 
wa were no novices to oonditions such as these, yet what ,wa mot 
with in Fiji was far worse than we had ever anticipated. Thera 
seemed to be some new and undefinable factor added, — some strange 
unaccountable epidemic of vice. The sanctity of the marriage tie- 
is utterly disregarded and bestiality reigns supreme, Women 
exchange their husbands as often as they like, and girls are practi- 
cally bought and sold. And the marriage law has made things 
worse, Baligious marriages have no validity, and tha children of- 
unregiatered unions are regarded as illegitimate. As the majority 
of Indian marriages are unregistered, one has not even to take the- 
trouble of applying to bbe Courts for dissolving a union.” 

Sexual jealousy has inevitably led to a great 
increase in suicides and murders. A good proportiom- 
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of feba BufeidaB muaft ba afckfbufcad feo tba ' coodl- 
tioBB of Ufa on planfcafcions, bufc the diaproportion bafeweea 
the sezes is also partly responsible for it. Tba rata of 
suicide during 1908-1912 among the indentured Indians 
stood at the appallingly high figure of 926 per million, 
and among the non-indantured population at 147, while 
the rates for Madras and the United Provinoes — tha 
provinces from which the immigrants largely come — ara 
only 45 and 63, reapeetivaly. As for murder, Messrs. 
Andrews and Pearson state that — 

“ Thera has been one oonviction for murder each year in every 
300 persons, or 333 per miiliou per annum.” 

While the corresponding proportion for Madras and 
the United Provinces is only 4. 

“ It is noticeable,” they add, ” that the greater portion of th« 
people murdered are women. On the other hand, almost all the 
suioidas in Fiji are those of men. In India, what few suicides 
exist are generally those of women.” 

My Lord, what a horrifying record of shame and 
crime is unfolded <bere ? One hopes that tha other 
colonies are not subject to the same curse, but one fears 
that they are unfortunately no better. 

“There is no doubt,” wrote the Committee of 1913, “that the 
morality of an estate population compares very unfavourably with 
that of an Indian village, and that the trouble originates in the 
class of women who emigrate,” 

- While as to suicides in Jamaica the mean suicide 
rate among indentured labourer during the decade 1903-04 
to 1912-1913, was 396 per million; among the inden- 
tured population in Trinidad during the same period the 
rates were 400 and 134 for the indentured and tha free 
immigrants, respectively. In British Guiana, the 
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oorrespooding figures are 100 and 52, and for Dutch 
Guiana, 91 and 49. These figures conclusively demons- 
trate the difference between the conditions of life of the 
indentured and the free labourers, and show the appal- 
ling state of things existing in Fiji, Trinidad and Jamaica. 
If anything were wanting to complete this picture of 
human degradation and misery, it might be stated that 
90 per cent, of the violent crime in Fiji is com- 
mitted by Indians, according to an Indian doctor of 
British Guiana, the last census showed that 90 par cent, 
of the beggars and 78 per cant, of the lunatics were 
Indians. 

Bvan if all that is said about the financial pros- 
perity of the indentured labourers is true, it is a matter 
of no consideration, when we reflect on the broken hearts 
and the blasted lives that are the outcome of the inden- 
ture system. Oan any amount of wealth ever compen- 
sate for the utter loss of character that it necessarily 
entails ? Of what use oan such moral wrecks be to 
themselves or their fellow-men ? What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world but lose his own soul ? 

My Lord, it has been shown that the indenture 
system is thoroughly indefensible. It begins, as Mr. 
Gokhale observed, in fraud and is maintained by force. 
It does not benefit the labourer. He oan earn as much 
at home as abroad. On the contrary, it is a curse- to 
him. And it lowers the status and wages of the free popu- 
lation and brings the name of India ipto contempt, It is 
a source of advantage to the capitalist only who uses 
the labourer as a tool, and the sooner a system like 
this, which permits of sucli heartless exploitation of 
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lauman beings, is pnfi an end to the batter wiU it be for a!l 
oonoerned. 

My Lord, no reforms will prove auffioient ; 
tinkering will not do ; the system must be abolished root 
and branch. Daring the last threa-qaarbers of a century 
a policy of tinkering has been triad and has failed, 
Oomtpissions have been appointed to inquire into abuses, 
deputations have bean sent to other countries, and 
•changes have been made in the law bo safeguard the 
interests of the labourers, but they have failed bo combat 
the evil. On the contrary, the complaints are growing 
louder and louder and its victims are crying to us for 
deliverance. Nothing short of a complete abolition of the 
system will meat the requirements of the case, and it is 
tba duty of the Government of India to take that step 
unhesitatingly. 

My Lord, wherever the indenture system has been 
tried it has failed, ft was tried in Natal, the period of 
indenture being five yearsi and we know how miserably 
it failed there. The introduction of Chinese labour under 
contract for hve years led in the Transvaal to equally 
undesirable results, and it had to be abandoned.. In the 
Straits Satblemeuts aud the Federated Malay Scates, the 
agreement is for 600 days only, bub indentured labour is 
being steadily replaced by free labour, and the change 
has been attended with beneficial results. 

My Lord, European labour is employed all over 
the world, but nowhere are such degrading restrie» 
bions attached to it as those that attach to Indian 
labour, Aud, although the European labourer is far 
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more capable of judgiug of his own interests than- 
the Indian labourer, the greatest oara is taken to- 
ensure that he has understood the exact terms of 
his contract. And then the contract, which is always 
for a very short period, is a purely civil contract, 
and can be cancelled if the labourer can prove in a Court 
of Justice before a magistrate of his own race that 
unfair advantage was taken of his ignorance. 

My Lord, human reason and experience alike show 
that indentured labour is an unmitigated curse, and the- 
greater the inequality between the contracting parties- 
and the longer the period of contract, the greater is the- 
extent of the evil. And both humanitarian and political 
considerations — humanitarian far more than political — 
demand that it should be abolished as early as possible 
and replaced by free labour, which is, after all, the most 
efficient form of labour. Indian indentured* labourers 
have too long been denied their birthright as human 
beings, and it is high time that the yoke of slavery was^ 
removed from their necks. 

My Lord, 1 shall now conclude. I feel J have sufficL 
ently pointed out the evils which are inseparable from the 
system of indentured labour. It is a system which cannot 
be mended ; it is therefore necessary that it should be- 
ended. My Lord, since it was announced that the 
Government of India had recommended the abolition of 
this system to the Secretary of State, there has been a 
great feeling of relief and thankfulness. The system has 
worked enough moral havoc during 75 years. We oannot^ 
think, my Lord, without intense pain andi humiliation of 
the blasted lives of its viobiors, of the anguish of soul ta 
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wbioh our numerous brothers and sisters have been 
subjected by this system. It is high time that this 
should be abolished. My Lord, the British Govarnmanfe. 
abolished slavery and paid down £ 25 million for eman- 
oipabing the slaves. The Government of India have 
sacrificed their opium revenue in order to save the 
Obinese people from its demoralising effects. It is to 
such a Government that we appeal against the utterly 
degrading and immoral system of indentured labour, and, 
I am sure, we do not appeal in vain. I feel oonfidentr 
that Your Excellency’s Government will be pleased, as- 
we humbly beg to recommend, to put an end to thig^ 
system at as early a data as possible. 



SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

The follotving is the full text of the speech delivered 
by the Hon. Tandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at the meeting 
of the Imperial Legislative Council held on September, 
1917, on the question of simultaneous examinations — 

Sir, —I beg fco move ibaii : — 

“ This Council raoommends fco the Governor-G-eneral-in- 
■ Counoil that the Government of India should move the Secretary 
of State to arrange that the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service should henceforth be held simultaneously in India and in 
England, suohessful candidates being classified in the list according 
to merit.” 

As we all know, Sir, this question is an old one. 
In 1793 there Was the East India Company Aet passed 
while appointments under the East India Company were 
limited to certain members who had the sole right of con- 
ferring employments in the higher civil appointments in 
the service of the Company. But when the Charter Act of 
1833 came to bo framed, a clause was introduced, recog- 
nising the natural right of Indians to employment in the 
higher services of th’air country. That clause was describ- 
ed by Macaulay as 'that wise, that benevolent, that noble 
clausa.’ It recognised that though India had come under 
the dominion of England, it was the natural birth-right of 
Indians, that if they were qualified by education and char- 
.^cter they should be employed in all the higher offices under 
-the crown. In the course of the discussion that arose 
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on ihe bill whioh subaeqaantly became law, many 
excallenfi Beabimanfca ware expressed ; but I will invite 
the attention of the Oounoil to only one utterance, vis., 
that by Sir Charles Grant, in whioh he said : — 

“If one ciroumstanoa more than another could give me ■ 
satisfaction, it was that the main principle of this Bill had the 
approbation of the House and that the House was now legislating , 
for India and the peoples of India on the great and just principle 
that in doing so the interests of the people of India should be 
principally consulted and that the other interest of wealth, of 
commerce and of revenue should depend upon the legislature 
promoting the welfare and prosperity of that great Empire whioh, 
providence has placed in our hands.” 

When this great and first principle was recognised 
that the interest of the people of India should be princi- 
pally consulted in all arrangements for the administration 
of this country, it was to.be hoped that the employment of 
Indians in the higher servfte would come about, but not a 
single Indian had been appointed. When, in 1853, a rene- 
wal of the charter of the Company came to be discussed in 
Parliament, Mr, Bright, Lord Stanley and other gentlemen 
drew prominent attention to the fact, and it was hoped 
some remedy would be forthcoming ; it was not however 
until 1854, that the system of competitive examinations 
was introduced for the Civil Service. Haiibury College was 
abolished in 1855, competitive examinations were held in 
1855; Indians were still not able to compete after the 
Mutiny, after the Grown took the direct control of the 
Government of India, the pledge of 1833 was repeated and 
re-affirmed by the Proclamation of the Queen and in the 
House of Commons, that Indian subjeoba of Her Majesty 
.would be entitled to hold any post if they were qualified;, 
wa all know the gracious words of the Proclamation on. 
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which I need nob dwell. Ib was hoped afbar the Proola,- 
'DQation ihah afa any rata the claims of Indians would nob 
be ignored bub nobbing came of ib, In 1860, a commibbee 
was appointed by the Secretary of Sbabe bo suggest the 
best means for admitting Indians into the service- The 
committee considered two proposals. The first was tq 
allot a certain portion of the total number of posts declared 
in each year bo be competed for by Indians in India, and 
the second was bo hold simultaneously two esamiaations 
•for the Indian Oivil Service, *one in India and one in 
England, candidates sitting for either examination 
having to answer the same papers to be examined- by the 
same examiners, and to be classified in one list in order of 
merit. Ib is important bo draw attention to the report 
of this committee which consisted of Sir J. Willoughby, 
Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnob) Mr. Maonaughten and 
:Sir E. Parry, all of whom ware all well acquainted with 
India, They reported as follows : — 

“ Two modes have been suggested by which the object in view 
might be attained. The first is by allotting a certain portion of the 
total number c! appointments declared in each year to be compet- 
ed for in India by natives, and by all other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty resident in India. The second is to hold simultaneously 
two examinations, one in England and one in India, both being, 
as far as praotioable, identical in their nature and those who 
compete in both countries being finally olassifie'd on one list, accord- 
ing to merit, by the Civil Service Commissioners. The Oommittaa 
have no hesitation in giving the preference to the second scheme 
• as being the fairest, and the moat in accordance with the principles 
of a general competition for a common object, In order to aid 
them in carrying out a scheme of this nature, the Committee have 
■consulted the Oivil Service Commissioners. The Oivil Service 
Commissioners do not anticipate much difficulty in arranging foC' 
■this.” 
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This raporb was uoforfcunabeiy nob acfcad upon ; ib 
•was nob even made publio so far as I am aware, unbil 1876. 
in the meantime, in 1867, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji took 
up the question, and with the help of the East India 
Association agitated the question in Parliament. Mr. 
Pawoetb moved a resolution in the House of Commons, 
urging that examinations should be held simultaneously 
in London, in Oaloubta, Madras and Bombay. Ha urged 
that unless this was done the people of India would nob 
have a fair ohanaa of oompatiog for these appointmaobs ; 
tfaab if soma sohema like that ha urged was not carried 
out the promise held out in the Charter Act of 1833, and 
in the Proclamation of 1858, would not ba faithfully 
fulfiled. 

” Ib was no doubt true,” said he, ‘'that the natives of 
India might compete in these examinations, but as they 
■could only do so by coming to London, at great expense, 
and then might ba unauesessfu), to say that the exami> 
nations were practioaliy open to them was an idle 
■mockery.” 

His proposal was that there should ba examinations 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; there should be the 
-same papers and the same tests as in London, and that 
the successful candidates, whether Eaglish or native, 
•should spend two years in England. There would be no 
dif&ouity in carrying out the plan for the examination 
-papers might be sent under seal to India, and the exami- 
nation being fixed for the same day as in London, the 
candidate’s papers mi^ht be sent to England under seal 
sand inspacted by the same examiners, the name of ths 
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suooessful candidatiea afe all four examinafiions being 
arraDged in the order of merit* i 

The then Secretary, of State expressed sympathy 
with the object of the resolution, as has often been dona 
in the case of questions affecting Indians, bub he did nob 
approve of the idea of holding simultaneous examinations; 
he stated that he was going to introduce a Bill by which 
a certain number of posts would be aeourad to Indians. 
Mr. Fawcett pointed out that that would not satisfy the 
aspirations of Indiana and would not do full justice to 
them, but he agreed that the course proposed might be 
tried and withdrew his resolution. After that the Act 
of 1870 was passed which empowered the Government 
of India to frame rules to admit Indians to a certain 
number of appointments in the Civil Service that 
proved unsatisfactory. In 1886 the Public Service 
Commission was appointed, and it went into the question 
of simultaneous examinations. A lob of evidence was 
given in ?avour of such examinabiona being held in 
India and in England but the Commission reported 
against it. In 1893 in- co-operation with Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who was then a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr.. Herbert Paul brought forward a motion urging 
the bolding of simultaneous examinations in England and 
India. The resolution was carried, but unfortunately the 
Secretary of State was not in sympathy with it. He sent 
it to the Government of India. Excepting the Govern- 
ment of Madras all Local Governments reported against 
it and the Government of India did not give effect to it. 

Thus, though we have the grtatute of 1833 in our 
favour, though we have the Proclamation of 1858 in our 
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favour, though fcha ootnmifcfcee appointed by the Saorefcary 
of State reported in favour of aimultanaoua examinations, 
and though the House of Commons resolved in 1893, that 
such examinations should be held in the two oountries, the 
proposal has never yet been accepted by the Government. 
The question of the larger employment of Indians was 
taken up in 1911 in this Council by my friend Mr. Sabba 
Eao, who moved a resolution on the subjeob. In con- 
sequenoa of that, the Eoyal Commission on the Publio 
Services was appointed in 1912. Unfortunately the 
Commission have reported against it and one more 
unfortunate circumstance bo be mentioned in this con- 
neotion is that while before the Commission of 1886, a 
number of European gentlemen, forty-nine of them were 
disposed in favour of simultaneous examinations, before 
the Commission of 1913 no European witness except one 
spoke in favour of it. 

What is worse, and has pained us most is that a 
number of European witnesses, both o£S.cial and non* 
official, seemed to delight in giving as bad a character to 
Indians as they could. The result is that the majority 
of the Commission have reported against the proposal. 
Bub, Sir, our conviction is that justice will not be done 
to the claims of Indians unless the examinations for the 
Civil Service are held simultaneously in India and in 
England. The result of the examinations being held oalyf 
in England has been that up to 1910 only 80 Indiana^ 
had. succeeded in entering the service by the door of 
examination as against over 2,600 Europeans. And out 
of 1,478 officers, who on the let April, 191.7, held posts 
ordinarily reserved for the members of the Indian Civil 
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Service inclading 73 Sfcafiutory Civilians and officers of 
the Provincial Civil Sarvioa holding listed posts only 
146, or about 10 per cent, appeared to be statutory 
natives of India. Surely this is not a state of things 
which is ooneistent with or carries out the spirit of the 
Act of 1833 or the Proclamation of 1858, I think it was 
in che debate of 1853 one speaker had asked how many 
Englishmen would send their sons to India to compete 
for the Civil Service Examination on the off-chance of 
getting admission into it. Speaking in London about 
1878, Mr. Bright said that to hold the examination in 
England alone and to tell the people of India that they 
had equal opportunities with Englishmen was akin to 
telling them that they must be eight feet six inches in 
height before they could be admitted into the Civil 
Service. In view of all that has been said above, 
the question is whether this recommendation of 
the Commission is one which the Government ought 
to accept. I submit most respectfully that it ought 
not bo. 

In addition to our natural claim to which I have 
already referred and which has been repeatedly supported 
by many high-minded Englishmen, we have now a 
different state of things. The Government of India, as it 
is constituted at present, has been described by a Member 
of the Indian Civil Service in a manner which brings out 
the disadvantages of the present system in very clear 
words. Sir Erederick Lely wrote in 1906 as follows: — 

“ Perhaps the position may most vividly bs brought home to 
our minds by imagining the same in England, Suppose that in 
England foreigners were ruling, say the Japanese who oommitted 
the province to one of their statesmen who had never been in 
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iBuropa before and surrounded him with a group of man of hia Q,wn 
xace, who got their knowledge of the oountry chiefly from books and. 
papers at Whitehall, who for the most part could not talk the 
•English language, whose unreserved intercourse with Englishmen 
was limited to a few Japanese-speaking callers in London, and who, 
when not in London, divided their time between the Scotch High- 
lands and the Riviera. What sort of Government would it be? 
ilt might seam admirable to the people of Tokyo but would it be 
to the men of Yorkshire and Cornwall ?” 

I submit, Sir, that this is the result of praotioally 
refusing admission to Hia Majesty’s Indian aubjeets into 
the Indian Civil Service. If the ssaminatioa had been 
held in India, since 1855, 1 think it is not unreasonabla to 
think that though our English fellow-subjects have very 
.great advantages in the way of educational facilities, and 
facilities for coaching, aud in the fact that the examina- 
tion is held through their own mother-tongue, I think it 
is not unreasonable to think that there would have been a 
far larger proportion of Indians in the Indian Civil Service 
than we have at present. When in 1833 the claims of 
•Indians to the higher ranks of the services were recognis- 
ed, education had made but little progress. The famous 
minute of Lord Macaulay had not been written, there were 
no Colleges, no Universities but a few schools. In spite 
of that fact the Government of the day recognised that 
it was only fair that those Indians who could show 
that, by their education, integrity and character they were 
qualihed for admission, ought to be admitted into the 
higher ranks of the services. Since that time we have* 
had Universities established in savarai parts of India and 
they have turned out thousands of graduates. Taey 
-have competed vary suceessfally wish thaic E sglisht 
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jelloW'Subjeeha in all walks of life to which they have- 
baen admitted. . In the judicial line, Indian Judges have- 
shown how high they stand both in point of charaobeK 
and ability ; they have proved themselves to be the 
equals of their English brother Judges. In other 
direehioDs also Indians have proved their capacity in 
high offices, under the British Government, in Native 
States, as beads of Districts, as Oommissionersc. 
as members of Executive Oouneils, as Dewans of 
Indian States, those Indians who have had oppor- 
tunibias afforded to them or those who have been 
able to force admission into the service have shown 
that if they are given an equal chance they are able 
to render a very good account of themselves. All 
that we have asked for in this connection from the 
beginning is not that we should be put on a favoured 
footing but that we should be put on a footing of equality^ 
"We say that if two young mao are bo run a race, all 
fair rules of the game require that we should start 
both of them from the same centre, and not compel 
-one to start several miles behind the other and yet expect 
dihe man who started several miles behind the other to 
fluooeed in the oompatition. We want that Indian youths 
■should be subjected bo the same test to which English 
youths are subjected. We do not want any differentiation 
dn that respect. What wa do say is that if English'ij 
Toan are allowed to sit for the examination in their owaj 
-country, Indians should also be allowed to sit in their- 
cwn country for the same examination. One might very; 
well say that the more natural, the more reasonable, the ' 
jmore just course would be that examinations for admis*' 
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fsion in fio tiha Oivii Services of India should be Iield in 
India alone, but fcha feima for iti is nob yeb. In view of 
the preaenb oiroumsbanoea of the country, remembering 
how we are situated at present, in view of the diflfioultieB 
that have hitherto lain in our path, and of the desire we 
all have that we, Indian and European fellow-subjeots, 
-should naove together in brotherly co-operation, and with 
as little dislocation as possible our prayer* at present is, 
as it has been for the last fifty years, that the esamina-" 
tion for admission into the Indian Givil Service should 
he held simultaneously in India and in England. 

Sir, the not holding of this examination in India has) 
exposed us to great disadvantages, political, economic and! 
administrative. The political disadvantages are obvious.' 
Here we are discussing the question of self-Government, 
and of the larger admission of Indians into the higher 
services. We are told we have not held charge of high 
offices, we have not been dealing with large problems 
and it is not right that we should ask to be entrusted 
with these problems at once. Weil, if we have been 
abut out from these advantages, from the exercise of 
these high functions the fault is not ours. I submit, Sir, 
that it is an unreasonable proposition that because we 
■have 80 long been kept out of these advantages, therefore 
we should be kept out of them in future, 

I need not refer again to the remarks of Mr. Gokhalo 
to which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Sarma referred 
yesterday in which he pointed out that the mo^I evil of 
the present system was even greater and more serious than 
the political and economic disadvantages. The people of 
4 h{s country desire that they should be able to feel thafe 
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tbej- stand on a foofiicg of perfect equalifcy with their 
fellow-subjects id England and the United Kingdom. 
That is practically denied to them by the refusal to hold' 
the axaminafcioDS sinonlftaneously which leads to the- 
inevitable result that but few can enter through the door 
in London. 

So far as the econoncic evils are eonoarnad, they were 
again and again pointed, out by the late Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji. Ido not want to detain the Oouncil by dealing 
with them at. length, bat I will refer to a faws facts to show 
how serious the economic evil is. According to a return 
presented to the House of Commons, in 1892. excluding^- 
the rank and file of the British Army, the total of the 
salaries, pensions and allowances received in 1889-90 hy 
public servants and retired Government ojQicials drawing 
salaries of Es. 1,000 and over annually, amounted to 
about 18i crores, while the real revenue was about 
Bli crores. Of this, only about 3 crores was received 
by 17,000 Indians, while the remaining 15^ ororeg 
went to the pockets of 28,000 Europeans and Eurasians. 
That the lot of Indians has not improved materially 
since than is evident, as my friend Pandit Hariday 
Nath Kunzru points out in his valuable pamphlet on 
the Public Services in India from the statistics published 
by the Government of India in 1912, which show that 
out of 5,390 post's to which monthly salaries of Es. 500' 
and upwards ware attached, no less than 83 per cent, 
were held by Europeans and Eurasians, 

“ Long ago, Sit William Hunter pointed out, that the salaries ! 
paid in India are vary high, that India cannot afford to pay at tha-' 
high rate at whioh the services ate remunerated at present. In. 
his pamphlet ' England’s Work in India’ he wrote : — 
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“ Tlie truth is that we have suadenly applied out own 
English ideas of what a good government should do to an 
Asiatic country where the people pay not one-tenth per head 
of the English rate of taxation. I myself believe that if 
we are to give a really efficient administration to Indian 
many services must be paid for at lower rates even than 
at present. For those rates are regulated in the higher branches 
of the administration by the coat of officers brought from England. 

1 You cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as you can 
with native labour, and I regard the more extended employment 
* of the natives not only was an act of justice but as a financial 

necessity The salaries of the covenanted services are regulated, 

s not by the rates of local labour, bub by the cost of imported 
officials. If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and 
cheaply, we must govern them by means of themselves and pay 
for the administration at the market rates for native labour.” 

You tnusli recognise bhe fact thafe if you want to carry 
on the administration of India efficiently and cheaply, you 
must employ a larger number of Indians than have been 
employed hitberto ; so that from the economic point of 
I view it is obviously necessary that a larger number of 
■Indians should be admitted into the Civil .Service, Then, 
Sir, there is the advantage of administrative experience 
which can only be acquired if Indians are admitted into 
the. higher ranks of the service. Mr. Dadabhai summed 
up the whole situation in his own inimitable manner in a 
few words. He pleaded for a beginning for self-Govern- i 
ment being made by the institution of simultaneous 
examinations in India and iu England, and he urged: 
that that beginning will be the key, the most effective 
remedy for the chief economic and basic evils of the ! 
present system. . , ' 

A three-fold wrong is inflicted,” said he, ” upon us, 
of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of every- 
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thing, in ahorfe worth living for, and this beginning will 
begin to strike at the root of the muddle. The reform of the , 

alteration of the aervioes from European to Indian is the I 

keynote of the whole,” ? 

Of course Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji did not mean that i 

there should be an immediate or an early replacement of j 

Europeans by Indiana as a whole ; what ha urged was I 

that a beginning should be made in order that Indians ! 

should be able to obtain an increasingly large share in 
the higher services of their country, 

This, Sir, waa the state of affairs before the war. 

What is the position of affairs no*w ? The war, as 
Mr. Lloyd George has said, has changed things enor- 
mously ; as one of the Members of the Commission has 
observed, centuries of progress have bean effected by this 
war. Naturally in consequence of it, things have begun to 
belookedat from a changed angle of vision ; and wa have 1 

been looking forward that our claims, which are baaed on i 

justice, based on right claims, which ware solid and | 

strong before the war and without any reference to the 
war, will now be regarded as much stronger by reason of 
the part which Indians have had the privilege of playing [ 

in this great world-war. I would like to quota hare a ' 

lew remarks from a speech of the Marquis of Orawe. In i 

his speech at the Guildhall in London, ha said 1 

“ It is paliaps even more striking oertaiuly no lass 'gratifying, 
that those representing the various races in India, races represent- | 

ing a oivilizasion of almost untold antiquity, races which have 
tees remarkable in arms,” and the science of Government that 
. should in so whole-hearted a manner rally round the British \ 

Government, moat of all round the King-Emperor at such a i 
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rjnomenfi as this and I am certain that the House will desire to 
'fixptess through those who are entitled to speak for it, its apprecia- 
tion of their attitude and its recognition of the part they have 
.played,” 

And Lord Haldane said ; — 

‘‘Indian soldiers are fighting for the liberties of humanity as 
"much as we ourselves. India has freely given her lives and treasure 
in humanity’s greater cause ; hence things cannot be left as they 
are. We have been thrown together in this mighty struggle and 
made to realise our oneness, so producing relations, between India 
and England which did not exist before.” 

Now, Sir, in view of this momentioiia event, I submit 
the problem should be looked at in a much more sympa- 
tbetio spirit than it has been heretofore. Our elaim to have 
simultaneous examinations for admission into the In- 
dian Civil Service held in India as well as in Hogiaud, 
was quite strong before the war, and without reference 
I -to the war ; but the attitude of India during the war 
I has given added strength to that claim. His Majesty’s 
Government have recently announced the goal of British 
j)olicy in India. In that announoament we have been 
>told that, 

“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
■which the Government of India are in complete accord, 
is that of increasing the association of Indians in every 
b«:anoh of administration and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to the progres- 
sive realisation of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire,” 

His Excellency the Viceroy also in the memorable 
speech, to which it was our privilege to listen on the 5sh 
■of this month, told us that the increased association of 
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Indians in fche higher services was one of fche maiifcars- 
which was close feo his heart and to that of the Govern* 
ment. 

We also have the statement of Mr. Montagu in the 
speech which be delivered a short time before he was* 
appointed as Secretary of State, and which he re-affirmed 
after he had been appointed Secretary of State, in which 
he pointed out how necessary it is that the Government 
of India should be radically altered. I will not take up 
the time of the Gounoil by reading large extracts from 
that important speech, but I will draw attention to only 
one inoportant passage in it where he says : — 

“ Your executive system in India has broken down 
because it is not constituted for the complicated duties of modern 
government. But you cannot reorganise the Executive Govern- 
ment of India, remodel the Vioeroyalby and give the Executive 
Government, more freedom from this House of Onmmons and the 
Secretary of State unless you make it more responsible to the 
people of India.” 

Now thafe is the position that the Executive 
Government has to be made more respoDsible to the 
people of India. With the altered state of things which 
the war has brought about, the recognition of the 
comradeship of Indians and Europeans in arms, the 
recognition of the free contributions and the loyal servi- 
ces rendered during the war, and aboVe all with a full 
recognition of the fact that the pi^esent system has 
outgrown itself and must be altered, so that the Govern- 
ment shall be made responsible bo the people of India, 
we have ho approach this problem for solution. And I f 
submit, Sir. that of all the questions relating to Oonsbi- i 
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tuiiioDal reforms there is uone which is more imporfeaBt, ‘ 
which lies at the root of the problem, more than this 
question of inahituting examinations for admission into / 
the Civil Service simultaneously in India and in England, j 

There is one other aspect of the question which 
I think I ought to ask the Oounoii to bear in mind in 
this connection. Things have changed, they have changed 
greatly. The prayer for simple justice which we 
have gone on repeating and, I say it with regret, , 
repeating vainly for fifty years, cannot be disregarded. 
Indians feel that, in being excluded from the higher ap- 
pointments of the sarvioes of their own country, they are 
being very unjustly dealt with. They find that the 
peoples of many other countries have made and are 
making great progress in all directions, that in many of 
them the systems of government have undergone a change 
to the great benefit of the people. They find that a new 
life has come over Japan, 

In the last fifty years Japan has reorganised itself 
and has won a place amongst the foremost nations of ‘ 
the world, When they contrast the condition of Japan 
with what it was in the last fifty years, with the pro- 
gress made in the condition of India during the last 
sixty years, since the Proclamation of 1858, they 
cannot help drawing inferences and making comments 
which are unfavourable to the present system of 
Government, Indians clearly want to feel, tha^^ want 
to realise that in India, as subjects of His Majesty the- 
King-Emperor George V and his successors, they can and» 
they shall rise to the same height in their own country to • 
which the Japanese have risen under the Mikado, Tb ey 
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fael that other eounkiaa, even Asiatio countries, have bean 
making great progress and they find a difference in the 
treatment given to the youth of this country. The British 

• Government have established Colleges and Universities 
in our midst and have given us good education. We feel 
grateful for it. But the Governments of other countries 
have dona one thing more, which the Government of this 
country has not done to the same extent. After having 

• educated the youths of those countries, they have opened 
all the portals of higher service to those youths. In this 
country these higher portals have been practically closed 

' against us, and as has again and again been pointed out 
by several English writers, if you will not allow the 
advantages which ought to flow from the acquisition 
of higher knowledge to come to those who have received 
that knowledge, you will necessarily create dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent. Having regard therefore to the ' 
•justice of our claim, to the entirety of the circumstances 
and considerations which have come into- existence 
because of the war, having regard to the circumstances 
of surrounding countries, and of the civilised world 
generally, the Government ought not to hesitate 
any longer in instituting simultaneous examinations for; 
admission into the Indian Oivil Service in India and in; 
England. 

The Hon’ble the Yiee-Presidenb : — " 1 have to 
remind the Hon’ble Pandit that he has already exceeded 
*the time limit.” 

. The Hon’ble Pandit Maidan Mohan Malaviya: — 
■I am sorry, Sir, I was nob conscious of it. The 
subject is one which touches the hearts of us all, and I 
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hope you will kindly allow me^jusb a few minubaa more 
tio bring my remarks bo a olose. 

The Hon’ble bha Viee-Presidenb : — " I hope bhe ■ 
Hon’bla Pandib will be as brier as possible.” 

The Hon’bla Pandib Madan Mohan Malaviya: 

I was going bo deal wibh the question of the 
characber of Indiana which has largely, it seems, in- 
flaenoad the decision of bha majority of the Com- 
mission, but I will reserve it, if it should become 
necessary for me to do so, for my reply. Bub before 
concluding, Sir, I wish bo make an aarnesb appeal to bha 
Governmenb bo bake up bhis quesbion in an earnesb spirit 
and to solve it. \ Thera ought bo be no necessity for 
disousaing ib ab any greab langbh. We have gob bha ■ 
aubhoribabive opinion of bhe Parliamenbary Oommibbee of 
1860, we have gob bha aubhoriby of bhe House of Commons 
of 1893, we have gob bhe opinions of many genblemen who 
appeared before the Public Services Commission in 
1886 and of many mors who appeared before the Royal 
Commission of 1912, in favour of simultaneous exami- 
nations. I We remember that bhe Oommibbee of 1860 
poinbed oub thab bhere could be no betber way of honour- 
ably fulfilling the pledges which had been given than 
by insbitubing such examinations. I wish also to- 
make an appeal to my friends, the members of bhe Indian 
Civil Service. My friend the Hon’ble Mr. Sastriar 
made an appeal bo them yesterday. I wish, if I may, bo 
support ib, I would earnestly ask them to look ab the 
quesbion from bha point of View that the honour of the 
English sovereign, bha honour of the English Parlia- 
ment, the honour of the English nation, is involved jn 
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tba fulfilmenb of the pledges which have been given 
to us during the last eighty years. Many of your own 
statesmen have said that those pledges have not been, 
faithfully fulfilled. Lord Lytton once said that they 
had been made a dead latter and Lord Salisbury cynidally 
urged that there was no good in keeping up an hypocrisy*; 
Bub I am aura the documents containing the pledges will 
not be treated by ohe great English nation as a mere 
‘ scrap of paper,’ I am sure they realise that the honour 
of every Englishman, the honour of every Britisher, is 
involved in the honourable fulfilment of those pledges 
and that those pledges can only be faithfully fulfilled by 
the holding of examinations for admission into the 
Indian Oivil Service simultaneously in England and in 
India. One of the members of the bureaucracy has 
appealed to the members of the Indian Oivil Service to 
decide their duty with reference to this question. I 
feel that it lies with them more than with any other 
body of men to help us bo realise what we believe to be 
our birthright. In concluding his book on “Buraauoracy,”jl 
Mr, Bernard Houghton says ; — 

The Hon’bla the Vice-President s — "The Hon’ble 
Member musn nob read quotations at this period of his 
speech. Ha has already exceeded the time limit.” 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya.—I 
will taka only a minute, Sir. 

The Hon’ble the Vioa-Prasident ; — ^“Vary well, I 
■will give you a minute more.” 

The Hon’bla Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : — 
■Mr. Bernard gHoughton says : — 
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" And bha members of the Indian Oivil Service, easily 
iiha finest in tbe world,” 'I am sure bhis will gratify the 
hearts of my friends, " may recall with pride, even 
when handing over the seepbra of supreme control they 
have wielded so long, that their dominion in India 
has not bean without its glories. To have replaced 
turbulence and disorder by peace, bo have established 
courts of impartial justice, bo have east over bha oounbry 
a close network of roads and railways — all these are 
achievements which will ever redound to the honour of 
themselves and of England. Bub perhaps bha greabeab of 
boons, albhougb an iadireot one, which India has raoaivad 
ab their hands, has bean the birth of a genuine spirit of 
patriotism. Is is a patriotism which seeks ics ideals, not 
in military glory or the apotheosis of a king but in the 
advancement of the people. Informed by this spirit, 
and strong in the material benefits flowing from British 
rule, India now knocks ab the portal of democracy. 
Bureaucracy has served its purpose. Though the Indian 
Civil Service were manned by angels from heaven, the 
incurable defects of a bureaucratic government must 
pervert their best intentions and make them foes to 
political progress.” 

Not all of them, I am sure, Sir- 

” It must now stand aside, and, in the interest of 
•that country it has served .80 long and so truly, make 
over tbe dominion to other hands. Not in dishonour, 
bub in honour, proudly, as shipbuilders who deliver bo 
seamen bha completed ship may they now yield up the 
direction of .India. Eor it ' the inherent defects of bha 
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sysfeem which no body of tnan however davofead, can' 
remove, which render inevitable change to a new polity,. 
By a frank recognition of those defects the service can 
forniah a supreme instance alike of loyalty to the land of 
their adoption and of a true and self-denying statesman- 
ship.” 

I earnstly hope, Sir, that my friends of the Indian- 
Civil Service will approach this question before us in the 
spirit in which this appeal has been made to them by 
one of the former members of their Service, and I trust 
that, approaching in that spirit, they will help us to- 
obtain such a solution for which we ask of this very 
important problem which concerns our welfare. 


NOTE ON 
THE BEPOBT OF 

THE mim IDUSTRIAL COMMISSIOM 

Introductory, 

On the 21sli March 1916, the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim 
Eahimboola moved a Beaolucion in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Oounoii urging the appointment of a Oommifcbae to 
consider and report what measures should be adopted for 
the growth aud development of industries in India. 
Among the matters which be suggested might suitably 
be referred for the consideration of the Committee, he 
pub in the forefront the question : — 

“ Whether representation should be made to the authorities 
through the Secretary of State for India for securing to the 
Government of India full fiscal autonomy, specially in reference to 
import, export and excise duties,” 

In t be course of bis speech in supporting the Eeso- 
lution, the Hon’ble Member laid great stress on this 
point. He said ; — 

“I readily recognise that efforts are being made by the 
Government in many directions to meet the needs of the situation. 
It appears to me, however, that, unless the hands of the Imperial 
Government are free in fiscal matters, .the results will not be 
adequate. It the Government of India were free to adopt measures 
solely in the interests of the people of this country, without any 
restriobions or limitations in fiscal matters, our industrial develop- 
ment would be in a fair way of successful accomplishment. India 
wants fiscal autonemy as the first step towards her industrial 
24 
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regeneration, and-i£ Indian puhlio opinion is to have any weight 
in the determination of this question, we ought to get it at once.” 

The Hon’bla Sir William Olark, tha than Member 
for Commaroa and Industry, accapted the Basolution on 
behalf of the Government. He announced that the 
Government had anticipated the raeommandation of the 
Saaolution, and had already taken steps to constitute not 
a eommibfcea, but a more important body, a Oommission, 
whose duty it will be to consider and report upon the 
possibility of further industrial development in this 
country. He said at tha same time that, for reasons 
which ha put before tha Council, tha scope of tha 
enquiries entrusted to the Commission would not include 
a consideration of the question of fiscal policy of the 
Government. Sir William Olark noted that in the 
opinion of the mover of tha EeaoIuMon “ a Government 
of India, uncontrolled by the Secretary of State, untram- 
melled by the conceptions of fiscal policy which may 
be held by the British Government of the day, 
would be a far more potent instrument for the develop- 
ment of industries in India than tha administration 
of this country under its present constitution." Ha 
also recognised that there was “a weighty body 
of opinion tending in that direction." Bat he said 
that His Majesty’s Government feel that the fiscal 
relatiouships of ail parts of the Empire as between 
one another and the rest of the world, must be recon- 
sidered after the war, and they wish to avoid tha raising 
of all such questions until that fortunate time shall have 
arrived.” It was therefore stated in the Eesolution 
appointing this Commission that “ any consideration, of 
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the preseob fiscal policy of the Governtoanfe has been 
•axcladed ham ifea eaquirias,” and thai “ the same consi- 
derations apply with even greater force fco any proposala 
involving the imposition of duties forthe specific purpose 
of protecting the Indian industries, a policy which would 
very directly affect the fiscal relations of India with the 
outside world,” This will explain why, as Sir Frederick 
Nicholson put it in his statement submitted to us, ‘ the 
part of Hamlet must be totally omitted.’ 

The Oommisaion has bean instructed to examine 
and report upon the posaibilities of further industrial 
■development in India and to submit its recommendations 
with special reference to the following questions ; — 

“ (a) whechec new openings for the profitable employment of 
Indian capital in commerce and industry can be indicated ; 

“ (6) whether and, if so, in what manner, Government can 
usefully give direct encouragement to industrial development — 

“ (i) by tendering technio-al advice more freely available ; 

“ (it) by the demonstration of the practical possibility on a 
commercial scale of particular industries ; 

“(Hi) by afiording directly or indirectly financial assistance 
to industrial enterprises ; or 

“ {iv) by any other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal policy of the Government of India,” 

In the course of the speech to which reference has 
been made, Sir William Clark made it clear that “ the 
building up of industries where the capita), control and 
management should be in the hands of Indians " was 
“the. special objeoB which we ali have in view-” He 
emphasised that it was of immense importance alike to 
India herself and to the Empire as a whole, that Indians 
■should taka a larger share in the industrial development 
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of fcheir country. He deprecated the taking of any steps,, 
if it might “merely mean that the manufacturer who 
now oompetea with you from a distance would transfer 
his activities to India and compete with you within your 
boundaries-’' It was, the same object of finding out how 
to help Indians to develop industrial and commercial 
enterprise, that led the Government of India to depute 
Professor C.J. Hamilton, the Minto Profes-sor of Econo- 
mica in Calcutta, to visit Japan “ to obtain more detailed 
particulars for the use of the Industrial Commission,” 
so that wa may “ know exactly what her Government 
has dona to aid her people in the notable advance which 
they have made,” having “developed a structure df 
moderti induscriai and commercial ancerpriso from a past 
which knew nothing of western economic conditions.’"' 
Wa have to keep this object clearly before our. mind in 
dealing with the questions which we have to examine 
and report upon. 

India-— Past and Present 

In the revised note which Professor Hamilton sub- 
mifctad to the Gommiesion,. after dwelling on the rapiditjl 
with which Japan has transformed herself from a country 
where " agriouifcura absorbed the energies of the bulk of 
the population.” to one of the important manufacturing 
countries of modern times, he says : — 

“The second fact, even more arresting from an Indian point 
of view, is that ihis remarkable transformation has been achieved 
by an Asiatic community. The Asiatics have long been regarded 
as intensely conservative, unprogressive, needing the help and 
guidance of western nations for the maintenance of law and order 
and, even with tbeir assistance, being with difficulty persuaded to 
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^dopfc tha modern aims . and methods associated with economic 
progress.” 

Mr. Hamilfcon does nofe stand alone in this view. 
In fcha course of my work eonnecfcad with this Commis- 
sion, I have repeatedly been reminded of the erroneous 
notion which many a European holds that India is, and 
must remain, a mainly agricultural country, that the 
people of India are by nature and tradition deficient in 
■industrial capacity and commercial enterprise, and that 
these qualitiag are inherent in tha nations of tha West. 
It is necessary to combat this notion, for it vitiates 
judgment regarding the capacity of Indians. It is also 
necessary for a proper appreciation of the preseut indus- 
trial condition of India and of the possibilities of its 
iuture development, that the facts and circumstances of 
■the past should be correctly known and appreciated. 

I agree with my colleagues that “ at a time whan 
the west of Europe, the birthplace of the modern indus- 
trial system, was inhabited by uncivilised tribes, India 
was famous for the wealth of .her rulers and for the 
liigh artistic skill of bar craftsman," and that even at 
a much later period when traders from tha West made 
their first appearance in India, the industrial develop- 
ment of this country was at any rate not inferior to that 
of the more advanced European nasious.” Bub I do nob 
agree with them as to the causes which they assign for 
the subsequent growth of industries in England, and, 
■by implication, for the want of che growth of such 
industries in India, They say : — 

“ Bub fclie widely difEareat social and political conditions oE 
the West had helped the middle class to establish itself on a foun- 
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dafcion of commeroial prosperity, and the struggles for political 
freedom and religious liberty in whioh it had taken its share had 
endowed it with a spirit of enquiry and enterprise that was gradu- 
ally and increasingly directed to ■ the attainment of industrial 
efficiency,” and that “ it was to this middle class that the so-called 
‘industrial revolution ’ of the eighteenth century was mostly due.” 
(Paragraph 1 of the Report.) 

Similarly it is stated in paragraph 134 of the 
Report that ; — 

“ The history of the evolutioQ in the West of new industrial 
methods which culminated in the rapid and striking changes of 
the latter half of the eighteenth oentury shows that a large part 
was played therein by the educated as well as by the capitalist 
classes. The eaoouragemenb of aoientifio research and its practical 
application by the Royal Society, and at a later stage by the- 
Sooiety of Arts, was closely paralleled by the fresh industrial 
ventures constantly being set on foot by merchants and other 
persons with capital at command. When the results began to 
reach India in the shape of maohine-mado imports, the movement- 
had passed beyond the stage where the gradual evolution which in 
England had taken place could be readily imitated in India.” 

la my opinion this does not give a oorreefc view of ’ 
the matter, and is calculated to support erroneous ideas 
about the natural capacity of Indians and Europeans 
for industrial enterprise, and to stand in the way of right 
conclusions being reached as to the possibility of indus- 
trial development in India with the co-operation of the- 
Government and the people. I must therefore refer 
little more fully to the economio history of India and of- 
the ‘industrial revolution ’ of England which has greatly 
affected that history. 
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India — A Manufacturing aa well as an 
Agricultural Country 

“ The skill of fcha Indians,” says Professor Weber, 
“ in fcha production of delioafca woven fabrics, in the 
mixing of colours, the working of mefcala and precious 
afcones, fche preparation of essences and in all manner of 
technical arfcs, has from early feimaa enjoyed a world-wida* 
celebrity.” There is evidence that Babylon traded with 
India in 3000 B.O. Mummies in Egyptian tombs, dating 
from 2000 B.C., have been found wrapped in Indian 
muslin of fche finest quality. “ There was a very large 
consumption of Indian manufactures in Rome. This is 
confirmed by the elder Pliny, who complained that vast 
sums of money ware annually absorbed by commerce 
with India.” “ The muslins of Dacca were known to 
the Greeks under fcha name of Gangiiaha, , . . Thus 

it may be safely oancluded that in India the arts of 
cotton spinning and cotton weaving were in a high state 
of proficiency two thousand years ago. , , . Cotton 

weaving was only introduced into England in the seven- 
teenth century .” — {Imperial Gazetteer of India, Volume 
III, page 195.) 

As regards iron manufactures, Professor Wilson 
says : — '* Casting iron is an art that is practised in this 
manufacturing country (England) only within a few 
years. The Hindus have the art of smelting iron, of 
welding it, and of making steel, and have had these arts 
from time immemorial.” Mr. Ranade wrote in 1892 : — ■ 

“ The iron industry not only supplied all local wants, but it 
also enabled India to export its finished products to foreign 
countries. The Quality of the material turned out had also a 
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■world-wide fame. The famous Iron Pillar near Delhi, ■which is at 
least fifteen hundred years old, indicates an amount of skill in the 
manufaeture of wrought iron, which has been the marvel of all 
who have endeavoured to account for it. Mr. Ball (lata of the 
Geological Survey of India) admits that it is not many years since 
the production of such a pillar would have been an impossibility 
in the largest factories in the world, and, even now, there are 
comparatively very few factories where such a mass of metal oould 
be turned out. Cannons ware manufactured in Assam of the 
largest calibre, Indian woois or ateei furnished the materials out of 
which Damascus blades with a world-wide reputation ware made ; 
and it paid Persian merchants in those old times to travel all the 
way to India to obtain these materials and export them to Asia. 
The Indian steel found once considerable demand for cutlery even 
in England. This manufacture of steel and ■wrought iron had 
reached a high perfection at least two thousand years ago.” — 
(Banade’s Essays on Indian Economics, pages 169—160.) 

Tbera is abundanti testimony to prove chat 
at the date of the invasion of Alexander, as for 
centuries before it, the people of India enjoyed a 
hj^h degree of prosperity, ■which continued to the breaking 
up of the Moghai Empire in the eighteenth century. 

“ All the descriptions of the parts of India visited by the 
Greeks,” Mr. Elphinstone tails us, “give the idea of, a country 
teeming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of 
prosperity . . , The numerous commercial cities and ports 

for foreign trade, which are mentioned at a later period (in the 
“ Poriplus ”) attest the progress of the Indiana in a department 
which more than any other shows the advanced state of a nation . 
(Page 263), , . Arrian mentions with admiration that every 

Indian is tree. . . . The army was in constant pay during 

war and peace . . . The police is spoken of as excellent. 
Megasthenea relates that in the camp of Sandraoottus, consisting 
of 400,000 men, the sums stolen daily did not amount to more 
than about £3 . . . The fields wore all measured, and the 
water carefully distributed for irrigation ; taxes were imposed 
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upon trade, and an income-taz levied from merchants and traders. 
Royal roads ate spoken of by Strabo and mila-ston es . . . 

Gold and gems, silks and ornaments ’ were in all families ; the 
■professions mentioned show all that is necessary to qivilised life. 
. . . The number of kinds of grains, spices, etc., which 'were 

■grown afford proofs that the country was in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. . . , Their internal institutions were less ,ruda ; their 

conduct to their enemies more humane ; their general learning 
much more considerable ; and, in the knowledge of the being and 
nature of God, they were already in possession of a light which 
was but faintly perceived, even by the loftiest intellects in the 
•best days of Athens [History of India ^ page 53.) 

Tha author of the “ Periplus of tha Eryfchriau Saa ’* 
fully desGcibea Indian commodities for which there waa 
a great demand in the West, eapaeially at Eome, about 
the first century of Ohrist. . Many a traveller from tha 
West has similarly described the trade of India. lu tha 
•fourth and sixth centuries two Chinese travellers visited 
India, and have fully recorded their views on its material 
■condition, which included flourishing arts and industries. 

Then came tha period of the Crusades and the first 
beginning of the Levantine trade which culminated in 
Venice becoming tha greatest trader' with India; and 
later on, Genoa. Marco Pold came herein the thirteenth 
century, and he also has left a record of his impressions . 

The waves of conquast which commenced from tha 
■eleventh century no doubt greatly hampered Indian 
industrialists and industries for some time. But the 
establishment of the Moghal Empire and the safety and 
security of the reign of Akbar seem to have fully revived 
Indian industries and handicrafts. Bernier, who visited 
India in the reign of Sbabjahan, gives a glowing 
description of his capital. Ha speaks of his immense 
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treasures, gold and silver and jewellery, " a prodigious 
quantity of pearls and precious stones of all sorts 
. . . and marvels over the incredible quantity of 

manufactured goods. “ Embroideries, streaked silk3» 
tufts of gold turbans, silver and gold cloth, brocades^ 
net-work of gold,” etc. . . . Tavernier also gives a 

long description of the manufactured goods, and dwells 
with wonder on the ” marvellous peacock-throne, with 
the natural colours of the peacock’s tail worked out in 
jewels, of carpets of silk and gold, satins with .streaks of 
gold and silver, endless lists of exquisite works, of minute 
carvings, and other choice objects of art.” 

The East India Company 

It was this trade and prosperity that lured 
the traders of Europe to India. As the historian 
Murray puts it : — “ Its, fabrics, the most beauti- 
ful that human art has anywhere produced, were sought 
by merchants at the expense of the greatest boils and 
dangers.” (Eisfor.2/ 0 / Iwdfa, page 27.) After the decline 
of Venice and Genoa, the Portuguese and the Dutch 
captured the Indian trade. The merchants of England 
viewed their trade with envious eyes, and formed the 
Bast India Company which obtained its charter from 
Queen Elizabeth on 31st December 1600i to trade with 
the East Indies, nob “ to exchange as far as possible the- 
manufactured goods of England for the products of 
India” (Eaport, para. 2) — for there vvere few English 
manufactures then to be exported — but to carry the 
manufactures and commodities of India to Europe. 

” At the end of the seveuteanth century,” says Lacky,” great 
quantities of cheap and graceful ludiau calicoes, muslins and 
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chiatzss were imported into England, and they found suoh favour 
that the woollen and silk manufaefcucars were seriously alarmed « 
Apts of Parliament ware accordingly passed in 1700 and 1723 
absolutely prohibiting, with a very few specified exceptions, the 
employment of printed or dyed calicoes in England, either in dress 
or in furniture, and the use of any printed or dyed goods, of 
which cotton formed' any part.” — (Lecky’s History of England ‘ in,, 
the Eighteenth Century.) 

When CiivQ entered Murshidabad, the old oan'tal of' 
Bengal, in 1757, be wrote of it : — 

“This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as the oity of 
London, with this difierence that there ware individuals in the - 
first possessing infinitely greater property than in the last city.” — 
(H. J. a. Cotton, in New India, published before 1890.) 

“ Less than a hundred years ago,” wrote Sir Henry Cotton in 
1890, “ the whole commerce of Dacca was estimated at one crore 
of rupees, and its population at 200,000 souls. In 1787 the exports 
of Dacca muslin to England amounted to 30 lakhs of rupees p 
in 1817 they had ceased altogether. The arts of spinning and 
weaving, which for ages aSorded employment to a numerous and 
industrial population, have now become extinct. Families which 
ware formerly in a state of aflluence have been driven to desert the ■ 
town and betake themselves to she villages for a livelihood. The 
present population of the town of Dacca is only 79,000, This 
decadence has occurred not in Dacca only, but in all districts. 
Hot a year passes in which the Oommisaioners and District 
Officers do not bring to the notice of Government that the manu- 
facturing classes in all parts of the country are becoming im-- 
poverisbed.” 

“In the first' four years of the nineteenth century,” says 
Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutta, “in spite of all prohibitions and 
restrictive duties, six to fifteen thousand bales of cotton piece- 
goods were annually shipped from Galoutta to the Unified 
Kingdom. The figure rapidly fall down in 1S13. The opening 
of trade to private merchants in that year caused a sudden rise in. 
1815 ; but the increase was temporary. After 1820 the manu. . 
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faoture and esporfc of cotton piece-goods declined steadily ; never 
to rise again.— (Economic History of British In&ia, page 296.) 

How India came to be an Agricultural Country 

Aii an early period of the Company’s adminisfsrafcion, 
British weavers had begun to be jealous of the Bengal 
weavers, whose silk fabrics were imported into Rnglai d, 
and so not only were Indian manufacturers shut out from 
.England, but — 

“ a deliberate endeavour was now made to use the political 
power obtained by the Bast India Company,” says Mr. Rornesh 
Dutta, “co discourage the manufactures of India. In their letter 
to Eangal, dated 17th March, 1769, the Company desired that the 
manuiaciure of raw silk should be encouraged iu Bengal, and that 
of manufactured silk fabrics should be discouraged. And they 
also recommended that the silk winders should be forced to work 
■sn the Company’s factories and prohibited from warking in their 
own homes.” 

Id a letter of the Court of Directors, quoted in 
Appendix 37 to the Ninth Eeporb of the House of 
Commons Select Committee on the Administration of 
Justice in India, 1783, (quoted by Mr. Bomesh Dutta at 
page 45 of bis book) it was stated : — 

“ This regulation seems to have been productive of very good 
effects, particularly in bringing over the winders, who were form- 
erly so employed, to work in the factories, Should this practice 
(the winders working in their own homes) through inattention 
have been suffered to take place again, it will be proper bo put a 
stop to it, which may now be more effectually done, by an absolute 
prohibition under severe penalties, by the authority of the 
•government,” 

“ This letter,” as the Select Committee justly remarked' 
” contains a perfect plan of policy, both of compulsion and 
sncouragemeut which must in a very considerable degree operate 
destructively to the manufactures of Bengal. Its effects must be 
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(so far as it could operate without being eluded) to change the 
whole face of the industrial country, in order to render it a field' 
for the produce of crude materials subservient to the manufactures 
of Great Britain. ’’—(Ibid.) 

Earthermore, according fco Mr. Digby, in 1813,. 
Indian cotton manufactures were liable to the following* 
charges in England : — 

£ s. d. 


Calicoes or dimities for every £100 of value ... 81 2 11 

Cotton, raw (per 100 lbs.) ... ' 0 16 11 

Cotton, manufactured ... ... 81 2 11 

Hair or goat’s wool, manufactures of, pet cent, 8-i 6 3 

Flowered or stitched muslins of white calicoes 

(for every £100 in value)... ... 33 9 2 

Other manufactures of cotton not otherwise 

charged ... ... ... 32 9 2 


These burdangoma charges were subsequently 
removed, but only after the export trade in them had,, 
temporarily or permanently, been destroyed.” {Frosper- 
02 is British Bidia, page 90.) On the other hand, ever 
since English power was established in India, English 
goods entered India either with no import, or with a. 
merely nominal import duty. At the time Indian cotton 
goods were liable to the heavy duty of £81 per cent, in 
England, English cotton goods imported into India were 
subject to a duty of only Sj per pent. In addition to 
this, the steam engine and the power-loom had in the 
meantime been perfected in England, and English manu- 
factures had begun to come in increasing quantities to 
India. The result was well described by Mr. Henry 
St.' George Tucker, who had, on retirement from India,, 
become a Director of the East India Oompany. Writing 
in 1823, ha said - 
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“ The silk manufactures, (of India) and its piece-goods made 
of silk and cotton intermixed, have long since been excluded 
altogether from our markets ; and, of late partly in consequence 
of the operation of a duty of 67 per cent,, but chiefly from the 
efieoc of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics which heretofore 
••constituted the staple of India, have not only been displaced 
in this country, but we actually export our cotton manu- 
factures to supply a part of the consumption of our Asiatic posses- 

■ Sions, India is thus reduced from the state of a manufacturing to 
that of an agricultural country.”— [Msmonufs of the Indian 
■Government, being a selection from the papers of Henry St. George 
Tucker (London 1853), page 494, quoted by Mr. Romosh Dutta at 
page 262 of his Economic Sistory of British India.'] 

H. H. Wilson, tha historian of India, also wrote 
as follows; — 

“It was stated in evidence (in 1818) that the cotton and silk 
•goods of India up to the period could be sold for a profit iu the 
British market at a price from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than those 
fabricated in England. It consequently became necessary to 
protect the latter by duties of 70 and 80 per cent, on their value, 
or by positive p rohibitioD. Had this not been the ease, had not 
such prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley 

■ and Manchester would have stopped in their outset, and could 
scarcely have been again set in motion, even by the power of steam. 
They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufacture. 
Had India been independent, she would have retaliated, would 
have imposed prohibitive duties upon British goods, and would 
■thus have preserved herown productive industry from annihilation. 
This act of self-defence was not permitted her ; she was at the 
mercy of the stranger. British goods were forced upon her with- 
ont paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the 
arm of political iDjustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
c-ompetitor with whom he could not have contended on equal 
tetm8.’’-T- (Quoted by Romesh Dutta, Ibid, pages 262-263.) 

Another important Indian 'industry which auceumb- . 
■ad to tha jealousy of English mauufachurers, was ship- 
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liuilding. That ship-building was an ancient! industry in 
Indiaj and that Indians carried on navigation to far 
distant climes east and wesfci has been fully established 
■by Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee in his valuable "History 
of Indian Shipping.” Both Darius and Alasander bad 
hundreds of vessels constructed in India. Indian river- 
craft navigated Africa and went as far as Mexico, Again 
from the Goromandei Coast Indiana navigated as far as 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo and distant Canton, 

“ A hundred years ago,” says Mr. Digby, “ship-building was 
in so e:i;cellent a condition in India that ships could be (and were) 
built which sailed to the Thames in company with British-built 
■ships and under the convoy of British frigates.” 

The Governor-General (Lord Wellesley) reporting in 
1800 to his masters in Leadenhall Street, London, said 
“ The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons of shipping, 
built in India, of a description calculated for the conveyance of 
■cargoes to England , . . From the quantity of private tonnage 

now at command in the port of Calcutta from the state of perfec- 
tion which the art of ship-building has already attained in Bengal 
'(promising a still more rapid progress and supported by abundant 
■and increasing supplies of timber), it is certain that this port will 
always be able to furnish tonnage to whatever extent may be 
required for conveying to the port of London the trade of the private 
British merchants of Bengal.” — (Quoted by Mr. Digby in 
Prosperozis British India, page 86.) 

But, says Mr. Taylor : — 

“The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian- 
built ships created a sensation among the monopolists which could 
not have been exceeded if a hostile fleet had appeared in the 
Thames, The ship-builders of the port of London took the lead 
in raising the cry of alarm ; they declared that their business was 
on the point of ruin, and that the families of all the shipwrights 
in England were certain to be reduced to starvation .” — [History of 
India, page 216.) 
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The ory prevailed. The Courfe of Direofcora opposed- 
the employment of Indian ships in the trade between 
England and India. In doing so, says Mr. Digby, they em- 
ployed an argument which, in some of its terms, sounds- 
very curious at the present time, when so many lascara- 
are employed by all the great lines of steamers running to 
the East. After reciting other reasons against ship-build- 
ing and shipmanning in India, the Oourfc said in their 
despatch, dated 27bh January, 1801 : — 

“ XVII. Besides these objections which apply to the measure- 
generally, there is one ihat lies part-ioularly against ships whose 
voyages commence from India, that they will usually be manned 
in great part with lasoars or Indian sailors. Men of that race, are 
not by their physical frame and constitution fitted’ for the naviga- 
tion of oold and boisterous latitudes ; their nature and habits- are^ 
formed to a warm olimate, and short and easy voyages performed 
within the sphere of periodical winds ; they have not strength 
enough of mind or body to encounter the hardships or perils to 
which ships are liable in the long and various navigatiou betweeu 
India and Europe, especially in the winter storms of our northern 
seas, nor have they the courage which can be relied on for steady 
defence against an enemy . . . Bus this is not all. The 
native sailors of India ate . . . on their arrival here, led into- 
scenes which soon divest them of the respect and awe they had 
entertained in India for the European oharacbeft , , . The 

contemptuous reports which they disseminate on their return 
cannot fail to have a vary unfavourable influence upon the minds 
of our Asiatic subjects, whose reverence for our character, which- 
has hitherto contributed to maintain our supremacy in the Bast, 
will ha gradually changed . . . and the effects of it may prove 

extremely detrimental . . . Considered, therefore, in a 

physical, moral, commercial and political view, the apparent 
oouaequejices of admitting these Indian sailors largely into our 
navigation, form a strong additional objection to the concession 
of the proposed privilege to any ship manned by them.”— (Appendix- 
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No. 47 — Supplement to Fourth Eeport, East India Company, 
pages 23-24, quoted by Mr. Digby in Prosperous British India," at 
pages 101-103.) 

The laaoara of to-day are only the euceeaaorscf thoaa 
who emerged from the porta of Kathiawar and navigated 
from thenee to Aden and Moc.ha to the East African 
coast and to the Malay Peninsula. It is possible an 
Indian lasoar in the early nineteenth century, finding 
himself in London, may have indulged himself just as 
Jack to-day does, when belauds in any important Indian 
port. But it qannot but be regretted that such small 
considerations were allowed to weigh at all against 
Indian navigation to England. . And it is difficult to 
express in words the economic and political losses which 
this attitude has meant for England as well as India- 
How much batter would have been the position of India, 
how infinitely stronger that of England, if Indian ship- 
ping had been allowed to grow, and bad grown as shipping 
in other countries has grown during the last forty years, 
and been available to India and the Empire in this hour 
of need. 

Mr, Eomesh Dubta has shown in bis “ Economic 
History of British India” that this continued to be the 
settled policy of England towards India for fifty years, 
and more; that it was openly avowed before the House 
of Commons and vigorously pursued till 1833 and later ; 
and that it effectually stamped out many of the national 
industries of India for the benefit of English manufactures. 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee has expressed the same view : — 

“ English industries would not have advanced so rapidly with- 
out protection, but the system, once established led to perpetual 
wrangling on the part of rival industries, and sacrificed India and 
25 
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the Colonies to onr 'great manufactures.” — The Industrial Eevolu- 
iion of file Eighteenth Century in England, hy Arnold Toynbee, 
page 58.) 

Let us now turn to England to see what happened 
there during the aame period. The industrial revolution, 
which has powerfully affected Indian industries, is said 
to have begun in England in 1770 : — 

“In 1770,” says Mr. Cunuiugham, “ there was uo Black 
Country, blighted by the oonjunotion of coal and iron trades ; 
there were no canals or railways, and no factory towns with their 
masses of population. All the familiar features of out modern life, 
and all its most pressing problems, have coma to the front within 
the last century and a quarter.” — {The Growth of English Industry 
^nd Oonmerce hy W. Cumiiagham, Pact II, Page 613.) 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century English 
industry was in a very backward condition. The state 
of that iudusbry is thus dasoribad by John Eiohard 
Green 

“ Though England already stood in the first rank of oommet- , 
oial states at the accession of Graorga the Third, her industrial life 
at home was mainly agcioulcural. The wool trade had gradually 
established itself in Norfolk, the West Biding of Yorkshire aud 
the countries of the south west ; while the manufacture of cotton 
was still almost limited to Manchester and Bolton, and remained 
BO unimportant that in the middle of the eighteeath century the 
export of cotton goods hardly reached the value of fifty thousand 
a rear. There was the same slow and steady progress in the linen 
trade of Belfast and Dundee and the silks of Spitalfields, Tne 
processes of manufacture were too rude to allow any large increase 
of production . , . But had the processes of manufacture been 

more efficient, they would have been rendered useless by the want 
of a cheap and easy means of transport. The older main roads 
had broken down. The new lines of trade lay often along mere 
country lanes which had never bean more than horse-traoks . . . 

A new era began when the engineering ganids of Brindley joined 
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Mancheater 'with ita porfc of Liverpool in 1767 by a canal ; the 
•success of the experiment soon led to the universal introduction pf 
■water-carriage, and Great Britain was traversed in every direction 
by three thousand miles of navigable canals. At the same time 
new importance was given to coal which lay beneath the soil of Eng- 
land. The stores of iron which had lain side by aide with it in 
the northern countries had lain there unworked through the 
■scaroity of wood which was looked upon a.s the only fuel by which 
it could be smelted. In the middle of the eighteenth century a 
-process for smelting iron with coal turned out to be efieotiva ; and 
the whole aspect of the iron trade was at once revolutionised. 
-Iron was to become the working material of the modern world 
and it is its ptoduotiou of iron which more than all else has placed 
England at the head of industrial Europe. The value of a coal 
as a means of producing mechanical force was revealed in the 
•disoovety by which Watt in 1766 transformed the steam engine 
from a mere toy into the most wonderful instrument which 
human industry has ever had at its command * * * Three 

.successive invention in twelve years, that of the- spinning jenny in 
1764 by the weaver Hargrieves, of the spiuuing maohme in 1768 
by the barber Arkwright, of the ‘mule ’by the weaver Ocompion 
-in 1776, were followed by the discovery of the power loom. Eat 
these would have been comparatively useless had it not been for 
the revelation of a new inexhaustible labour-foroe in the steam 
•engine. It was the combination of such a force with such means 
of applying it, that enabled Britain during the terrible years of 
her struggle with France and Napoleon to all but monopolize the 
woollen and cotton trades, and raised her into the greatest manu- 
facturing country that the world had seen.” — (Green’s Short 
History of the English' People, pages 791-92.) 

Bub aa Mr. Guaningham has pointed oub : — 

“ Inventions and discoveries often .seem to be merely fortui- 
•tous ; men are apt to regard the new maohinery as the outcome of 
a special and unaccountable -burst of inventive genius in the 
eighteenth century. But * » * to point out that Arkwright 

• and Watt were fortunate in the facts that the times ware ripe for 
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them is not to detract from their inerics. 'Ihere had bean many 
ingenious men from the time of William Lee and Dodo Dudley ;■ 
but the conditions of their day were unfavourable to their success. 
The introduction of expensive implement, or process, involves a 
large outlay; it is not worth while for any man, however energetic,- 
to make the attempt, unless he has a considerable command of 
capital and has access to large markets. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury these conditions were being mere and more realised. 
The institution of the Bank of England, and of other Banks, had 
given a great, impluse to the formation of capital ; and it was much 
more possible than it had over been before for a capable man to 
obtain the means of introducing costly improvements in the 
management of this business.”-— ((Jrotofh of English Industry and 
Commerce, Part II, page 610.) 

The Bank of England had been fornaed in 1694: as 
an inatrunDauC foe proouring loans from the people at 
large by the formal pledge of the State to repay th,0 
money advanced on the demand of the lender. 

“ But for more than sixty years after the foundation of the- 
Bank, its smallest note had been for £30. a note too large to circu- 
late freely, and which rarely travelled far from Lombard Street., 
Writing in 1790, Burke said that when he came to England in 
1750, there were not ‘ twelve hankers’ shops ’ in the provinces, 
though then (in 1790) he said, they were in every market town. 
Thus the arrival of the Bengal silver not only increased the mass 
of money, but stimulated its movement; for at once, in 1759, 
the bank issued £10 and £l5 notes, and in the country private 
firms poured forth a flood of paper,” — (Brooks Adams, The Lazo of 
Civilization and Decay, pages 263-264— quoted by Mr. Digby at. 
page 33 of his book.) 

“In 1756, v/hen Oliva went to India, the nation owed 
£74,575,000, on which it paid an interest of £2,763,000. In 1815 
this debt had swelled to £861,000,000, with an annual interest 
charge of £32, 645,000.” (Ibid, page 33) . . . “The influx 

of the Indi-au treasure, by adding considerably to the nation’s- 
cash capital, not only increased its stock of energy but added 
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■much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its movetnanb.” (Ihid, 
page 31.) . . . “ Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder 

began to arrive in London, and the affect appears to’have been ins- 
tantaneous, for all authorities agree that the ’industrial revolution,’ 
■the event v?hich has divided the nineteenth oentury from all 
antecedent time, began with the year I'JGO, Prior to 1760, accord- 
ing to Baines, the machinery used for spinning ootton in Lanca' 
shire was almost as simple as in India ; while about 1750 the 
English iron industry was in full decline because of the destruc- 
tion of the forests for fuel. At shat time four-fifths of the icon 
■used in the kingdom came from Sweden.” 

“ Plassey was fought in 1757, and probably nothing has ever 
equalled the rapidity of the change which followed. lu 1760 
the flying shuttle appeared, and coal began to replace "wood in 
•smelting. In 1864 Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny, 
in 1779 Crompton contrived the mule, in 1786 Cartwright patept- 
*ed the power loom, and, chief of all, in 1768 Watt matured the 
steam engine, the most perfect of all events of oentralising energy. 
But, though those machines served as outlets for the accelerating 
movement of the time, they did not cause the acceleration. In 
themselves inventions are passive, many of the most important 
'having lain dormant for ceotucies, waiting > for a Bu:£6.cient store 
of force to have accumulated to set them working. That store 
•must always take the shape of money and money not hoarded, but 
in motion.”— (Brooks Adams, The Law of Civilization and Decay, 
pages 259- 260.) 

Money came from India. Mr. Digby says in his 
Prosperous British India”: — 

“England’s industrial supremacy owes its origin to the vast 
hoards of Bengal and the Kacnatik being made available for her 
use. * * » Before Plasssy was fought and won, and before 

■the steam of treasure began to flow to England, the industries of 
our country were at a very low ebb. Lancashire spinning and 
weaving were on a par with the corresponding industry in India 
so far as machinery was concerned ; but the skill which bad made 
Indian cottons a marvel of manufacture was wholly wanting in 
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any of the Weatern nations. As with cotton so with iron ; indus- 
try in Bcifcian was at a very low ebb, alike in mining and irj. 
manufacture,”— pages 30-31.) 

Though tbs power loom was constructefl in 1784,. 
power weaving did not become a practieal auocess until 
the dressing-frame was invented in 1803. Up to 1801,. 
the ootfcoa goods sent oat from England to India 
amounted in value £21,000; bj^ 1813 they had risen to 
£108,824. Whau the charter of the East India Com- 
pany was renewed in that year, its monopoly of trade 
with India was aboli.shed, and British traders obtained 
a fresh outlet into this estensiva Bmpira, The enorm-- 
ous increase of the imports of English manufactured 
cottons into India in subseg^aant years hardly needs 
description. By the and of the century, India had be"- 
come the largest single market for tbena, its demands 
for British cotton goods having been just under 
£20,000.000. In the year before the war they had risen, 
to £44, 581.000. 

Effects of Exports of Raw Produce. 

Another factor which has powerfully contributed to- 
India becoming more and more agricultural is the policy 
pursued by the British Government in India of encourag- 
ing the exports of its raw produce. Paragraph 5 of our 
Eepors has discussed the effects of these exports and that- 
of the adveui: of the railway and the steamship. But it 
seems to me that, for an adequate appreciation of the 
results, the matter requires to be treated at greater 
length. 

In the eighteenth century the Colonies :of England 
were looked upon as "plantations” where raw produce was* 
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grown to be sani to fcba mother country, to be manufac- 
tured and sent back to the Oolcnies and to the rest of the 
world. After the American War of Independence the 
new Colonies were allowed to work out their owri desti- 
nies, and they began to davelope their manufacturing 
power by protaotion even against British manufactures. 
SinOa then, in the expressive language of Mr. Ranade : — 

“ The great Indian Dependency of England has come to 
supply the place of the old Colonies. This Dependency has coma 
to be regarded as a Plantation, growing raw produce to be shipped ' 
by British agents in British ships, to be worked into P'apncs 
by British skin and capital, and to be re-exported to the Depend- 
ency by British merchants to their corresponding British Firms 
in India and elsewhere.” — {Essays, page 99.) 

This is best illustrated by the case of cotton, The 
Court of Directors of the Bast India Company began so 
early as 1788 t-o take an interest in the question of the 
cultivation of cotton in India, and expanded consider- 
able sums in various attempts to stimulate its growth, 
Since 1858, the Government of India have, at the 
instance of British matmfaefcuring interests, taken steps 
from time to time, to improve che q^uality and quantity 
! of cotton produced in India. The latest evidence of this 
is the appointment of the Indian Co’tton Committee of 
last year. I do not complain that this has been done. 
On the contrary, I think enough has not been dona in 
this direction. I think India can grow, and ought to be 
• helped to grow, much more and better cotton, and should 
be able to help both England and herself with it. But 
my point is that' the policy which the Government has 
hitherto pursued has been of encouraging the exports of 
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raw produce. Its policy has nob been bo encourage the 
conversion of our raw cooton into manufactures. The 
doctrines of free trade and of Idissez faire, and an undue 
regard for Boglisb interests and the fear of interference 
with English trade, have prescribed the policy which it 
has had to pursue. 

Railways and Commerce. 

The construction of railways in India was mooted 
by the first Lord Hardioge. He left a minute in 
1848, and his successor, Lord Dalhousie, took up the 
subject, ifi was in 1853 that Lord Dalhousie wrote his 
great Railway minute and gave the hrst stimulus to 
railway oonstruction. India is indebted to him for the 
railway, as also for the telegraph, Says his eminenti 
biographer, Sir Wiliam Hunter : — 

“ This was Lord Dalhouaie’s masterly idea— not only would 
he consolidate the newly annexed territories of India by his rail* 
ways, and immensely increase the striking power of his military 
forces at every point of the Empire, but he would use a railway 
oonstruction as a bait to bring British capital and enterprise to 
India on a scale which had never entered the imagination of any 
previous Governor-General. 

“In all these arrangements,” continues Sir William Hunter, 
“Lord Dalhousie had from the outset a vigilant eye to the mercan- 
tile aspects of his railway routes, ' The commercial and social 
advantages, ’ he wrote in hia masterly minute on Railways, ‘ which 
India would derive from their establishment are, I truly believe, 
beyond all present calculation. Great tracts are teeming with pro- 
duce they cannot dispose of. Others are scantily bearing what they 
would carry in abundance, if only it could be conveyed whither it 
is needed. England is calling aloud for the cotton which India 
already produced in some degree, and would produce sufficient in 
quality, and plentiful in quantity, if only there were provided tho 
fitting means of conveyance for it from distant plains to the 
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■several parts adopted for its sh-ipmeiit. Every inorease of facilities 
for trade has been attended, as we have seen, with an increased 
demand for articles of European produce in the moat distant 
■markets of India ; and we have yet to learn the extent and value 
of the interchange which may be established with people beyond 
our present frontier, and which is yearly and rapidly increasing. 
Ships from every part of the world crowd our ports in search of 
produce which we have, or could obtain in the interior, but which 
at present we cannot profitably fetch thence ; and new markets are 
■opening to us on this side of the globe under oirumstances which 
defy the foresight of the wisest to estimate their probable value or 
■calculate their future extent.’ 

“ Lord Dalhousie provided free play for the mercantile 
■possibilities of the railways by removing the previous oheoks and 
'hindrances on Indian trade. Sic Edwin Arnold sums up these 
measures in a pithy marginal note : — ‘All ports in India made 
free,’ 

“ The unprecedented impulse which Lord Dalhousie thus gave 
•to Indian trade may be realized by the following figures. During 
his eight years of rule the export of raw cotton’moce than doubled 
itself from millions sterling to close on 3^- millions. The 
■export of grain multiplied by more than threefold from £890,000 
in 1848 to £3,900,000 in 1856, • * • The total exports of 

merchandise rose from 13J millions sterling in 1848 to over 33 
millions in 1856. 

“ The vast inorease of productive industry, represented by these 
figures, enabled the Indian population to purchase the manufac- 
tures of England on an unprecedented scale. The imports of 
cotton goods and twist into India rose from three millions sterling 
in 1848 to 6|r millions in 1856. The tptal imports of merchandise 
and treasure increased during the eight years from 10| to 25^ 
millions.”— (Dalkowsie, Rulers of' India Series by Sir "'.V. \V, 
Hunter, pages 191, 193-196,) 

I am fully alive to the advantages which railways 
have conferred on India. I have quoted from Sir 
William Hunter to show how their introduction affected 
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Indian induafaries. As Lord Dalhousie’s caiaufia shows,, 
ona of 6ha objaefca which thay were infcendad fco serve’ 
was the promotion of English trade and comaoeroa with 
India. That was than the policy of the Government. 
I do regret that it was not then also the policy of 
Government to promote Indian industries, for than 
India would have prospered as well as England. It is 
particularly to be regretted that whan they decided to‘ 
develope a vast system of railways in India, they did 
not also decide, to develope the iron and steel industry. 
Eor if they had done so, there would have been a much 
greater and more rapid esbension of railways, because 
they would have cost India much less — according to 
official testimony, the price of iron was increased fifty 
par cent, by reason of freight and landing charges — and 
would have spelled much greater benefits to the country 
than they have. The adoption of such a policy had been 
urged long ago both by Indians and by Englishmen. 
In a paper which be read before the Industrial Oonfer- 
anoe at Poona in 1893, Mr. Eanade said : — 

“ Many years ago Captain Townsend of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment observed in his work on the Mineral Wealth of India that 
nothing strikes the stranger who studies Indian economy so much 
as tho contrast between the bounty of Nature and she poverty of 
Man in the master of this iron industry. Endowed more richly 
in iron ore than almost any other country in the world, India has 
in a oommeroial sense, no iron industry at all.”— Esaai/s, pages- 
168 - 159 .) 

“Mr. Ball, Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey,, 
in his work on Eoonomio Geology observes that if the Government 
had started the manufacture of iron on an extended scale at the 
time of the first opaninS of the railways, great benefits would have- 
accrued to the State. If the Btata'was justified in undertaking the 
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coiistruction of its own railways, there was nothing inconsistent 
with principle in its undertaking the manufacture of its own icon 
any more than in its manufacture of salt or opium. The efiect of 
its establishing factories for iron manufacture throughout India 
would have, in Mr. Ball’s opinion, enabled the Siata to keep vast 
sums of money in circulation, and would have given employment 
to large numbers of people who now resort to agriculture as their- 
only resource.. The golden opportunity was allowed to pass, and 
we find ourselves in the anomalous situation that after one 
hundred and fifty years of British rule, the iron resources of India 
remain undeveloped, and the country pays about ten otores of 
rupees yearly, for its iron supply, while the old race of iron 
smelters find their occupation gone.”— (JEssai/s, pages 164-165). 

That 'obis could have beau done is proved by i-ha- 
auooeaa of the great Tata Iron and Steel Works. The 
Governinenii have earned the gratitude of Indiana by tha- 
supporfc they gave to the scheme, and it ia a matter of great ■ 
satisfaction that the firm has rendered signal services to 
the Government and . the Empire during this war by a 
ready supply of rails and shell steel for use in Mesopota- 
mia and Egypt. But if the Government bad taken up the 
question of the manufacture of iron and steel when the 
sobemes of railways ware projected, or even later, the 
industry would have been established in the country 
much earlier and the entire industrial prospect of the- 
country would have been altered and improved. It was 
not done, because, unfortunately for India, it was not tbe. 
policy of the Government then to protnote Indian 
industries. 

I have dwelt ah some length upon these facta to 
remind my English fellow-subjects how largely England 
is indebted for her “industrial efiBciency” and prosperity 
* The value of these imports had risen by 1913-14 co 2-5 orores. 
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io her connecfiiou with India, and how grave an eeono-. 
mic wrong has bean dona to India by the policy pursued 
in the past, with the object fchab this should induce them 
the more to advocate and insist upon a truly liberal 
policy towards India in the future. I have also dona 
this to dispel the idea that Indiana are to blame for the 
decline of their indigenous industries, or that they suffer 
'from any inherent want of capacity for industrial develop- 
ment on modern lines, and that Europeans are by nature 
■more fitted than Asiatics for success in manufacturing 
pursuits, I have shown that up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century England herself was an agricultural 
■country; that for thousands of years and up to the 
begin oing of the last century India excelled in manu- 
factures as well as in agriculture, and that if during the 
century she came to be predominantly agricultural, this 
was due to the special treatmenc to which she had been 
•subjected and not to any want of industrial capacity and 
-etiierprise among her people. 

The Result— Frequent Famines. 

The decline of Indian industries, the growing im- 
ports of British manufactures and the exports of raw 
produce from India , led inevitably to the impoverish- 
ment of the manufacturing classes in all parts of the 
country and drove a growing proportion of the popula- 
tion to depend more and more upon the land. Out of a 
total record exnorfc of 58f millions in 1878-79, only 64 
per cent, represented the value of what could properly 
'■be called manufactured goods, 934 par cent, being mere 
raw produce. In 1880 the imports of manufactured 
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goods ware valued ati £51,397,561, Bj' the cooofcinad 
operation of bbaae two causes the country was reduced 
to an economic condition which exposed it to the aggra- 
vated evils of frequent famines. ■ Sir Horace Plunkett^ 
whose inability to join us I most sincerely regret, pointed 
out in his valuable Report of the Recess Committee of- 
1896, that similar causes had led at an earlier period to 
similar results in Ireland. Speaking of the effect of 
legislation which had struck at all Irish industries, not 
excepting agriculture, he said : — 

“It forced the population into entire dapendenoa on the land' 
and reduced' the country to an economic condition involving- 
periodical famines,” 

In India there wore five famines between 1800 to 
.1825: two between 1825 to 1850 ; six between 1851 to 
1875; eighteen between 1876 to 1900. According to 
Mr. Digby, the total mortality according to official’ 
records, betwesu 1854 to 1901 was 28,825,000. Writing 
in 1901, Mr. Digby said : — 

“ Stated roughly, famines and scarcities have been four times- 
as numerous during the last thirty years of the nineteenth.oentury 
as they were one hundred years earlier, and four times more- 
widespread.” 

I agree with my colleagues that, apart from the 
other advantages which railways havo conferred upon 
. India, they have had an important effect in lessening the- 
disastrous results of famines. Grain can be carried to 
bracts affected by famine with much greater ease now 
than could be dona before, and deaths from actual 
unavailability of food can be prevented. Since 1900,. 
when the second Famine Commission, over which Sir 
Antony (now Lord) MaoDonneil presided, made "its- 
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reporJi, the problem of famine relief and famine adminia- 
■fcrabion has also been placed on a Babisfaobory basis, and 
an admirable Famine Code has been drawn up, “ In 
regard to palliatives much has been done ; but in respect 
of prevention, the hand has been slaok.” And this I 
regret to say, notwithstanding the fact that many of the 
remedies which we recommend to-day were recommended 
nearly forty years ago. 

After the disastrous famine of l877-7o, tbe Govern- 
•ment was pleased to appoint an Indian Famine Oommis- 
sion to enquire “ how far it is possible for Government 
by its action, to dirhinish the severity of famineB, 
or to place the people in a better condition for enduring 
them.” In their Beport the Oommissioa said ; — 

“ Amain oause of the disastroua consequences of Indian 
famines, and one of the greatest difficulties in the way of providing 
relief in an efiectual shape, is to be found in the fact that the 
great mass of the people directly depend on agriculture, and that 
there is no other industry from which any considerable part of tbe 
population derives its support. The failure of the usual rains 
thus deprives the labouring class, as a whole, nob only of the 
'ordinar.v supplies of food obtainable at prices ■wibhin their reach, 
but also of the sole employment by which they can earn the 
•means or procuring it. The complete remedy for the condition of 
things will be found only in tbe development of industries other 
than agriculture and independent of the fluctuations of the sea- 
vBons. ” 

Tbs principal recommendations which that Oom- 
mission made for the “ encouragement of a diversity of 
• occupations ’’ among the people are so valuable, and so 
much in line with many of our own recommendations, 
that I reproduce them below. They said ; — 
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“1. We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the 
'root of much of the pov 6 rt 7 of the people of India, and of the 
risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies the 
unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms almost the sole 
occupation of the mass of the population, and that no remedy for 
present evils can be complete which' does not include the introduc- 
tion of a diversi'.j^ of occupations, through which the surplus 
population may be ‘drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to 
find the meaus of subsistence in manufactures or sorue such em- 
ployments.” * 

Aud, after referring bo the obstacles that then stood 
in the way of the invaatmeub of English capital in India, 
•and after urging reasons why direct State aid could not 
then be given, they proceeded bo say : — 

6, There ate however, directions in which we have 
no doubt the Government might usefully aid in fostering 
the inception of new industries. The intcoduotion of tea 
•cultivaticu aud manufacture is an instance of the saocessiul aotion 
of the Government which should encourage further measures of a 
-like oharaotei. Xu this oase, the Government started plantations, 
imported Chinese workmen, distributed seed, and brought the 
industry into a condition in which its commercial success was no 
.longer doubtful. It then retired from any share in it, sold its 
plantations, and left the field to private capitalists. The cultiva- 
tion of cinchona is a measure of a somewhat similar description 
though it has not yet passed entirely into the hands of private 
persons. 

“ 7, In treating of the improvement of' agriculture, we have 
indicated how we think the more scientific methods of Europe 
.may be brought into practical operation in India by the help of 
•Bpaoially trained experts, and the same general system may, we 
believe be applied with success both to the actual operations of 
agriculture aud to the ■ preparation for the market of the raw 
agricultural staples of the country. Nor does there appear any 
reason why aotion of this sort should stop at agricultural produce, 
.and should not be extended to the manufactures which India now 
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produces oa a sjuall scale or in a rude form, and which with some' 
improvement might be expected to find enlarged sales, or could 
take the place of similar articles now imported from foreign 
countries. 

“ 8, Among the articles and processes to which these remarks- 
would apply may be named the manufacture and refining of 
sugar ; the tanning of hides ; the manufacture fabrics oi cotton,, 
wool and silk ; the preparation of fibres of other sorts, and of 
tobacco ; the manufaoturea of paper, pottery, glass, soap, oils and' 
candles. 

“9. Some of these arts are already practised with success at 
Government establishments, such as the tannery at Oawnpur,. 
which largely supplies harness for the army, and the carpet and 
other manufactures carried on in some of the larger jails ; and 
these institutions form a nucleus, around which we may hope to 
see a gradual spread of similar industry. They afford practical 
evidence of the success of the arts praotised, and are schools for- 
training the people of the country in improved methods ; and so 
long as any such institutions fairly supply a Government want, 
which cannot be properly met otherwise, or carry on an art in an 
improved form, and therefore guide and educate private trade,, 
their influence can hardly fail to be beneficial, The same may be 
said of the workshops of the Government and the railway com- 
panies whioh are essential for the special purposes for which they 
ate kept up, and gradually train and disseminata a more skilled 
class of artizans. 

“ 10. The Government might further often afford valuable 
and legitimate assistance to private persons desiring to embark in 
a new local industry, or to develops and improve one already 
existing, by obtaining needful information from other countries or 
skilled workman or supervision, and at the outset supplying such 
aid at the public cost. So far as the products of any industries 
established in India can be economically used by the Government, 
they might properly be preferred to articles imported from Europe, 
and generally the local markets should be resorted to for all re- 
quisite supplies that they can afford. We are aware that steps 
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have been taken within the last few years to enforoe these prinoi- 
plea, but more can oertainly be done, and greater attention may 
properly be paid to the subject. 

“11. Otherwise than as above indicated, we do not think it 
desirable that the Government should directly embark in any 
manufacture or industry in an experimental way. Such experi- 
ments to be really successful or valuable must be carried out on a 
commercial basis. The conditions of any Gevernment under- 
taking are rarely such as to give it this character, and the feat 
incurring an undue expenditure on what is regarded as only an 
experiment will often lead to failure, which will be none the less 
mischievous because it was thus caused. 

“ 12. There is no reason to doubt that the action of Govern- 
ment may be of great value in forwarding technical, artistic, and 
scientific education, in holding out rewards for efforts in these 
directions, and in forming at convenient centres’ museums or 
collections by which the public taste is formed and information is 
diffused. The great industrial development of Europe in recent 
years has doubtless received no small stimulus from suoh agencies; 
and the duty of the Government in enoouraging technical educa- 
tion is one to which the people of England are yearly becoming 
more alive, and which it is certain will be more adequately per- 
formed in the future. All the causes which render suoh action on 
the part of Government desirable in Europe apply with greater 
force to India. Experience, however, is still wanting, even in Eng- 
land, as to how suoh instruction should be given, and fcr India it 
will be hardly possible at present to go beyond the training of 
ordinary workmen in the practice of mechanical or engineering 
manipulation, 

“ 13. To whatever extent it is possible, however, the 
Government should give assistance to the development of 
industry in a legitimate manner, and without interfering 
with the free action of the general trading community, it being 
recognised that every new opening thus created attracts labour 
which would otherwise be employed to comparatively little purpose 
on the land, and thus sets up a new bulwark against the total 
26 
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prostration of the labour market, which iu the present condition 
of the population follows on every severe drought.” 

The cry of Indians for the promotion of Technical 
Education and Indigenous Industries. 

This valaable Bapoce was published in 1880, bub 
ib seems bhab libbis head was paid bo ifas mosb imporbanb 
reoommendabious. Libble was done bo encourage indi« 
geuous indusbriea ; lass bo promoba baohuioal edueabion. 
In the meantime bba Indian National Oongress, which 
was organised bo focus ludian public opinion and to 
represent bba wants and wishes of the Indian public to 
the Governmeub, came into existence in 1885- At its 
third Sesssion in 1887 ib passed the following resolu* 
tion : — 

“That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is 
desirable that the Government be moved to elaborate a system of 
technical education, suitable to the condition of the country, to 
■encourage indigenous manufactures by a more strict observance of 
the orders, already existing, in regard to utilising such manufac- 
tures for State purposes, and to employ more extensively than at 
present, the skill and talents of the people of the country.” 

Ab ibs nexb session, in 1888, bha Oongress urged bha 
appoinbmeub of a mixed Oommission bo enquire inbo the 
indusbrial eondibion of fehecounbry as a preliminary bo bhe 
infcroduobion of a general sysbem of bachnioal edueabion. 
It reiberated bhig requesb in 1891, 1892 and 1893. 
In 1894 ib afiBrmed in bhe mosb emphabic manner bha 
imporbanca of increasing public expendibure on all 
branches of edueabion, and bhe expediency of establish- 
ing technical schools and colleges. Ib repeated the same 
requesb in 1895. Iu 1896 when a famine had broken 
out in a more or less acute form throughout India, ib 
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again urged ihab “ the true remedy against the reourrence 
of famine lies in the adoption of a policy which would 
enforce economy, husband the resources of the State, 
foster the development of indigenous and local arts and 
industries which have practically bean extinguished, and 
help forward the introduction of modern arts and 
industries.” In 1898 it again prayed, ” that having 
regard to the poverty of the people, and the decline of 
indigenous industries, the Government will introduce a 
more elaborate and efficient scheme of technical instruc- 
tion, and set apart more funds for a better and more 
■successful working of the same.” In 1904 the Oongress 
urged the establishment of at least one central fully 
-equipped polytechnic institute in the country, with minor 
technical schools and colleges in different provinces, and 
repeated that prayer in 1905. In 1906 it urged that 
primary education should be made free, and gradually 
compulsory, all over the country, and that adequate 
provision should be made for technical aduoation iu the 
different provinces, having regard to local requirements. 
It reiterated the same pray'er in 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 
and 1913. After the outbreak of the war in 1914, the 
Oongress urged the Government to '.adopt immediate 
measures to organise and, develop Indian industries. 
As the years rolled on, the need for industrial develop- 
ment was more and more keenly felt by Indians. Since 
1905. an Indian Industrial Oonferenea has mat year after 
year, as an adjunct of the National Oongress, and it 
repeatedly pressed upon Government the need for 
providing technical, industrial and commercial education 
throughout the country. It has also urged various other 
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measures f.Qr fche encouragement of indigenous Industries. 
But neither the recommendations of the Indian Bamino 
Commission nor the representations of the Indian 
.National Congress, nor those of the Indian Industrial 
Conference, produced much effaeb. Speaking at the 
Industrial Conference convened by Government in 1907i 
Sir John Hewabt, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces, said : — 

“ The questioa of technical and industrial education has baea 
before the Government and publio for over twenty years. 
There is probably no subjafit on which more has bean written or 
said, while less has been accomplished.” 

The earlier portion of Chapter X of our Report, 
dealing with industrial education, shows how little has. 
been done up to this time to provide such education for 
the people. A few years ago the Government of India 
instituted scholarships of the annual value of £ 150, not 
exceeding ban in number, bo enable Indians to proceed to 
Europe and America for special braining, but it was not 
necessarily ho be technical. Under this system 100' 
students have hitherto gone abroad such braining. Rind- 
ing the provision bo promote the scientific and industrial 
edueatJon of Indians in the country wholly insufficient^ 
a few Indian and European gentlemen started an 
Association in Calcutta in 190i) one of the objects 
of which was ‘ to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities bo prosecute further studies in science in 
Europe, America, Japan or other foreign countrias.’ 
Since 1910 the Bengal Government helped the Associa- 
tion with an annual grant of Es. 5,000, which has bean 
reducjed bo Es. 2,500 since the war. Eai Jogendra Ghosa 
Bahadur, Secretary of the Asseeiation, told us that over 
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."300 sfeudentis had, been sent abroad wifeh the assistance of 
this Association for such education, and that 140 of them 
had returned, of whom 130 were employed. He also 
told us that his students had started twenty new facto- 
ries and were in charge of several factories employing a 
capital of over forty lakhs of rupees. This shows how 
keen is the desire of Indians to obtain technical education 
and to devote themselves to the industrial regeneration 
of their country. The Government of India have recently 
■increased the number of technical scholarships to thirty 
and have revised the rules regulating the grant of such 
scholarships, which are in some respects an improvement 
on those they have superseded. But these scholarships 
are too few to meat the requirements of the situation. 
Adequate provision for imparting useful industrial and 
technical education both a,t honoie and abroad, remains 
•yet to be made for the youth of India. 

^Progress of other Nations in Manufactures, and its 
Effect on India. 

Eeferenee has been made in Chapters II, VI and 
VII of our report to the growth of certain industries in 
India during recant years with Indian capital and Indian 
control, the most important among them being the cotton 
mill industry, the Tata Iron and Steal Works and the 
Tata Hydro-Electric Works. So far as this goes, this ia 
a matter of sincere satisfaction. But the progress is 
'altogether small. In the meantince, since 1570, other 
mations have made enormous progress in manufacturing 
Industries. I would particularly mention Germany, 
.Austria, the United States and Japan, as their progress 
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has specially affecfeed India. They have each dona so by- 
devising and carrying out a sysbam of general and 
teohnioai education for their peoples, aecompa'nied by a. 
system of State aid and encouragement of industries. 
And these nations — and several others besides — most of 
'which have built up their industries by some form of 
State aid or protection have taken full advantage of the- 
policy of free trade to which India has been subjected, to 
purobase raw produce from India and to flood her markets 
with their manufactured goods. India has thus been 
exposed to ever-extending commercial subjugation by these- 
nations, without being armed and equipped to offer a 
resistance and without being protected by any fiscal walls 
or ramparts. This ineeasanb and long-continued attack 
has aflaobed her agricultural as well as manufacturing- 
industries. Her indigo industry has nearly been killed 
by Germany. Before 1897, when Dr. Bayer produced 
artificial indigo, Germany bad been importing vegetable 
indigo of bbe value of over one million starling, A few 
years afterwards she was exporting artificial indigo of' 
three times that value. Germany’s bounty fad beet 
sugar gave the first serious shock to the ancient sugar 
industry of India, and it has suffered and is oontiuually 
suffering from the competition of foreign sugar. In 
1913-14 Germany and Austria purchased from India 
raw materials amounting to £24,220,400 in value, or just 
a little less than one-sixth of the total output, while the 
imports to India froth these two countries amounted to 
£11,304,141. The exports to the United Kingdom in 
the same year amounted to £38,238,780, and the imports- 
rfom the United Kingdom do £78,388,149. 
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Forty or fifty years ago, Japan was far behind India 
both in agriculture and industries. But her Governmenti 
and people,- working in eonjanotion, have brought about 
a wonderful development of her industries built upon 
* a system of technical education which included every- 
thing required to enable her to occupy her proper place 
among the manufacturing nations of the world.’ Japan 
takes in a large proportion of the exports of our cotton, 
and she sends us an increasing quantity of her cotton 
goods and other manufactures. ' The average of her total 
imports of the five pre-war years 1909-10 to 1913-14 was 
2‘5 par cent, of our total imports. The share of her 
imports in the year ending March 1917, was 8-9 par 
cent, of the total. The total imports of India (excluding 
£28,959,766 of treasure, but including Government 
stores) amounted, in the year ending 3iet March 1914, 
to £127,538,638. In the imports of the five pre-war 
years 1909-10 to 1913-14, the average share of the 
United Kingdom was 62-8 per cent, ; of.the other parts of 
the British Empire, 7 per cent,; of the allies (excluding 
Japan), 4-6 per cent. ; of japan, 2-5 par cant. ; of the 
United States, 3-1 per cent, ; of Java, 6-4 per cent. ; and 
of the other foreign countries (principally Germany and 
Austria-Hungary), 13-6 par cent. The share of the 
principal countries in the imports of the year, ending 
Slst March 1917, was the United Kingdom, 587 per. 
cent. ; other parts of the British Empire, 7 per cent. : 
allies (excluding Japan), 3’3 per cent. ; Japan 8‘9 par 
cent- ; the United States, 7'S per cent. ; Java, 8'9 par 
cant. ; and other foreign countries, 5‘9 per cent. 
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The extienti to which ‘India has thus 

coma to ba 

dependent upon other couufcriee for the raw materials 

and manufactured articles necessary in the daily life of 

a modern eiviliaad community is deplorable. The 

following ciasaifiad table of the imports 

which cama 

into India in the year ending March 1914, 
idea of the extent of this dependence : — 

will give an 

J.—Food, drinht and tobacco 

& 

16,441,330 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

208,330 

Fruits and vegetables ... 

753,583 

(jrrain, pulse and flout ... 

185,560 

Liquors 

1,251,643 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

1,649,087 

Spices ... 

. 1,154,875 

Sugar ... ... • 

9,971,251 

Tea 

152,409 

Other food and drink, i.e., coffee (other 


than roasted or ground) hops, eto. ... 

511,623 

Tobacco 

JI.—Baw materials and produce, and articles 

501,923 

mainly unmanufactured 

7,038,880 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel 

710,920 

Gums, resins, and ice ... 

175,764 ’ 

Hides and skins, raw ... 

Metallic ores and scrap iron dr steel for 

101,066 

manufacture 

41,977 

Oils ... 

2,984,611 

Seeds, including oil seeds 

53,431 

Tallow, stearine, wax ... 

150,638 

Textile materials 

1,204,510 

Wood and timber 

Miscellaneous (including shells, ohank, 
cowries, fish manure, pulp of wood and 

515,590 

rags for paper) ... 

1,149,873 
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JII, — Articles wholly or yiainly manufactured 96,769,443 
Apparel ... ... 1,669,389 

Arma, ammunition and military stores. 236,713 
Carriages and cars, including oyoles and 
motor oars ... ... 1,422,667 

Ghemioals, drugs and medicines ... 1,605,699 

Cutlery, hardware, implements (except 

machine tools) and' instruments ... 4,291,140 

Dyes and colours ... ... 1,510,933 

^Furniture, cabinet-ware, and manufao- 

tures of wood ... ... 224,323 

Olassware and earthenware ... 1,728,667 

Hides and skins, tanned or dressed, and 

leather ... ... 266,688 

Machinery of all kinds (including belting 
for machinery) ... ... 5,508,397 

Metals, iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof ... ... 10,633,249 

Metals, other than iron and steel and 

manufactures thereof ... 41,010,801 

Paper, paste board, and stationery ... 1,524,982 

Railway plant and tolling stock ... 6,689,794 

Yarn and textile fabrics ... 50,360,043 

, Miscellaneous (including prints, engrav- 
ings, pictures, rubber manufactures, 
smoker’s requisites, soaps, spirits per- 
fumed, sticks and whips, stones and 
marble, toilet requisites, toys, and 
requisites for games and sports, um- 
brellas and umbrella fittings) ... 5,055,963 

IF . — Miscellaneous and unclassified, includ- 
ing living animals, fodder, bran pollards 
and articles imported hy post ... 1,916,135 

F. — Government stores ... ... 5,373,350 

Total value of all imports, excluding - ■ - 

treasure ... . ...£127,638,638 
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Chapier IV of our Report gives a mojre analyaad' 
and critical summary of the industrial deficiencies of 
India. It similarly points out that the list of industries 
which, though the materials and articles we import are 
essential alike in peace and war, are lacking in this 
country is lengthy and ominous ; and that until they 
are brought into existence on an adequate scale, 
Indian capitalists, will, in times of peace, be deprived 
of a number of profitable enterprises, whilst, as exper- 
ienoe'has shown in the event of a war which renders sea 
transport impossible, India’s all-important existing; 
industries will be exposed to the risk of stoppage, her 
consumers to great hardship, and her armed forces to tha 
gravest possible danger. With the abundance of our raw 
materials, agricultural and mineral, with the great 
natural facilities for power and transport, with a vast 
home market to absorb all that we may manufacture, it 
should not be difficult to effectively cut down this list, 
if the Government will equip the people for the task by 
providing the necessary educational and banking facilities 
and extending to them the patronage and support of th& 
State. How the Government may bast do this is tha 
question we have to answer. 

Goyernment Industrial Policy in Recent Years. 

I have little to add to the history of Government 
industrial policy in recent years which is given in- 
Chapter VHl of the Report. The account given there 
of the efforts made by Government for the improvement 
of Indian industries shows how little has been achieved. 
But I do not agree with my oolieagues when they say 
(paragraph 111) that this has been " owing to the lack 
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of a definitie and aeoepted policy, and to the absence of 
an appropriate organisation of apecialiaad experts.’’ I 
share with them the regret that Lord Morley did 
not approve that part of the proposal of the Madras- 
Government made in 1910, which urged that Govern- 
ment agency should be employed to demonstrate that- 
certain industrial improvements could be adopted with 
commercial advantage; and I am thankful that in modi- 
fication of that order, Lord Crewe, by his talegramj dated 
the Ist February, 1916, authorised the Government of 
India, pending final orders on this Commission’s Beporb, 

“ to instruct Local Governments that in cases in which 
they desire to help particular industries they may do so 
subject to your approval and to financial exigencies,, 
without being unduly restricted by my predecessor’s 
rulings.” But I cannot endorse that part of the Report 
which speaks of “ the deadening effect produced by Lord 
Morley’s dictum of 1910 on the initial attempts made- 
by Government for the improvement of industries.” 
(Introductory, page xix.) I think my colleagues have- 
taken an exaggerated view of the effect of Lord Morley’s 
refusal to -sanction the particular part of the Madras- 
Government’s proposal to which reference has been 
made above. In justice to Lord Morley, and in oi'der 
that the orders which he passed on the subject of 
technical education may be properly appreciated, I will 
quote below the following two paragraphs from the- 
despatch in question, dated the 29th July 1910. Said 
his Lordship : — 

“ I have examined the account which the Madras Government 
have given of the attempts to create new industries in the province.. 
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Tha results represent considerable labour and ingenuity, but they 
are not of a oharaoter to remove my doubts as to the utility of 
' Scats efiort in this direction, unless it is strictly limited to 
industrial instruction and avoids the semblance of a commercial 
venture. Bo limited, interferenoa with private enterprise is 
avoided, while there still remains an ample and well-defined sphere 
of activity. The limit disregarded, there is the danger that the 
new State industry will either remain a petty and ineffective 
plaything, or will become a oostly and hazardous speculation. I 
‘ Sympachise with the Conference and the Madras Government in 
their anziety for the industrial development of the province, but I 
think that it is more likely to be retarded than promoted by the 
diver-sion to State-managed commercial enterprises of funds which 
are urgently required for the extension of industrial and technical 
instruction. 

“ The policy which I am prepared to sanction is that State 
funds may be expended upon familiarising the people with such 
improvements in the methods of production as modern science and 
the practice of European oountcies can suggest ; further than 
■this the State should not go, and it must be left to private enter- 
prise to demonstrate that these improvements can be adopted with 
commercial advantage. Within the limits here indicated it 
appears to me that the objects which the Industrial Conference 
■had in view can all be accomplished by means of technical and 
industrial schools ; it is in such schools that a knowledge of new 
'industries and new processes can be imparted, that the use of new 
implements can best be taught and the technical skill of the arti- 
sans most readily improved, In a leather school the method of 
chrome tanning can be. demonstrated and taught ; in a weaving 
school the indigenous handloom can be improved and the 
advantage of the improvement demonstrated. If the schools are 
properly managed they will supply the private capitalist with, 
instructed workmen and with all the information he requires for a 
commercial venture. To convert the leather or weaving school 
into a Government factory in order to demonstrate that artiolos 
can be manufactured and sold to the public at a profit, goes, in 
-my vie.w, beyond what is desirable and beyond what is found 
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necessary in other provinces. My objections do not extend to the 
establishment of a bureau of industrial information, or to the 
dissemination from such a centra of intelligence and advice 
regarding new industries, processes or appliances, provided that, 
nothing is done calculated to interfere with private enterprise,” 

Ab Lord Crewe pointed out in his despatch No. 24, 
Bsvenue, dated March 12bh, 1912 : — 

“ The Government of Madras seemed to have placed too 
limited a construction upon the orders given in my predecessor’s, 
despatch of 29Bh July, 1910. The policy which he then sanctioned 
was that State funds might be expended upon familiarising the 
people with such methods of production as modern science and 
the practice of European countries could suggest. This need not. 
be interpreted as confining instruction solely to industrial schools. 

I am prepared to recognise that in certain oases instruction in> 
industrial schools may be insufficient and may require to be 
supplemented by practical training in workshops, where the 
application of new processes may be demonstrated ; and there is 
no objection to the purchase and maintenance of experimental' 
plant for the puprose of demonstrating the advantage of improved 
machinery or new processes and for aaceroaining the data of' 
production.” 

Indian public opinion no douhti desired that the- 
Government should go farther than Lord Morley had 
sanctioned. But even so, they would have been grateful 
if action had bean taken within the "ample, and well- 
defined sphere of activity ” which ha had sanctioned ; if' 
the funds which it was proposed to divert to State-man- 
aged commercial enterprises, had bean devoted to ‘ the 
extension of industrial and technical instruction" for 
• which his Lordship said, they were " urgently required ” 
if State funds bad, been " expended upon familiarising, 
the people with such improvements in the methods of 
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prodaotion as modern aeience and fche pracfcioe of Euro- 
. pean oountries could suggest.” Their complaint was 
that that was not done. It is said in paragraph 199 of 
the Eeporb that the Government of India " had neither 
the organisation norths equipment to give effect even 
to the comparatively limited policy sanctioned by Lord 
Morley.” The obvious answer is thajt the necessary 
organisation and equipment should have been created. 

A Welcome Change, 

The outbreak of the war drew forcible attention to 
the extent of India’s dependence upon countries outside 
the British Empire, particularly upon Germany and 
Austria, for the supply of many of the necessaries of 
■life for her people, and some time after the commence- 
ment of the war, the Government of India resolved 
to examine the question of the industrial policy which 
the Government should pursue in the altered state of 
things in India. In their despatch to the Secretary of 
State dated the 26th November 1915, Lord Hardinge’s 
Government pub the case for a change of policy in vary 
clear and forceful language. They said : — 

‘‘ It is beoomiDg increasingly clear that a definite and self- 
conscious policy of improving the industrial capabilities of India 
will have to be pursued after the war, unless she is to become more 
and more a dumping ground for the manufactures of foreign 
nations who will be competing the more keenly for markets, the 
more it becomes apparent that the political future of the larger 
nations depands on their economic position. The attitude of the 
Indian public towards this important question is" unanimours and 
cannot be left out of account. Manufactures, politicians and the 
literate public have for long been pressing their demands for a 
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definite and accepted policy of State aid to Indian industries : 
and the demand is one which evokes the sympathy of all classes of 
Indians whose position or intelligence leads them to take any degree 
of interest in such matters.” The despatch emphasised “ che need 
for an industrial policy which will enable technical education in 
India to produce its best results, and which will lighten the 
pressure on purely Ijiterary courses and reduce the excessive 
-demand for employment in the services and callings to which these 
courses lead up.” 

Finally the Governtnenfi said ; — 

“After the war India will consider herself entitled to demand 
the utmost help which heif Government can afiord to enable her to 
to take her place, so far as circumstances permit, as a manufac- 
turing country.” 

The aooepfeanoe of this policy by the Secretary of 
'State for India and the appointncent of this Commission 
to consider and report in what ways this help may be 
given was welcomed by Indians with feelings of gratitude 
and hope, like the dawn of day after a dark and dreary 
night. But the hope is occasionally clouded by a recollec- 
tion of the fact that the Labour Party joining with the 
Irish Nationalists land the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
force against the Government in England against the 
raising of the import duty on cotton goods in India — 
even while the Indian cotton excise duty which India 
has regarded as a great and crying grievance all these 
twenty-one years, was still allowed to continue — 
and that so highly honoured a statesman as Mr. Asquith 
gave his support to the Government policy only 
on the understanding that this in common with all 
other fiscal issues would be reconsidered at the end of the 
-war. Indians remember, however, with gratitude the 
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firm aUifcude which Mr. Auafcen Ohamberlain, tha 
Secretary of State for India, adopted in the matter, and 
the reply which he gave to the Lancashire deputation 
that waited on him with reference to that simple fiscal 
measure, without which, as he told the deputation, it. 
would have been impossible for India to make the 
contribution of £100 millions to the costs of the war, 

The brief narrative which I have given here of the in- 
dustrial relations of India, with England, and of the policy 
which England has pursued towards India, will, I hope, 
lead soma of those of my English fellow-subjects who are. 
unwilling to let the' Government of India protect and 
promote Indian industries under a wrong apprehension 
that would injure English interests, bo recall to mind how. 
much India has contributed to the prosperity of England 
during a century and a half, and how much she has 
suffered by reason of the illiberal policy which has 
hitherto been pursued towards her. It will lead them, T 
hope, to reflect that the result of this policy is that, after 
a hundred and fifty years of British Rule, India, with 
all her vast natural resources and requirements, is the 
poorest country in the world, and that comparing her 
pitiable condition with the prosperous state of the self- 
governing Dominions which have enjoyed freedom to 
develop their industries, they will recognise tha neces- 
sity and the justice of allowing India liberty bo regain 
national health and prosperity. Such a policy will not 
benefit India alone. It will benefit England also, 
Eor if India will grow rich, if the standard of living 
in India will rise, her Vast population will naturally 
absorb a great deal more of imports than it does at 
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presanfe. This view was repeatedly urged by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and ibis fully aupporfced by the bisfeory 
of other countries which have become prosperous during 
recent times. The United States offer an illustration. 
The following figures show how their imports have grown 
with their prosperity : — 


Year, 

1860 



Imporfis iu millions 
of dollars. 

... 353 

1870 



435 

1880 



667 

1890 



789 

1900 



849 


The same truth is illustrated by the history of the 
commerce of Japan. As Japan has been developing her 
own manufactures and growing in affluence, she has been 
furnishing a rapidly growing market bo the merchants of 
the world. The following table makes this clear : 


ANNUAL AVERAGE IMPOETS OF JAPAN IN EBCBNT DECADES.. 
Values in, Millions of Yen. 



Prom the 
United 
Kingdom, 

From 

Germany. 

From 

U. S. A. 

"o S 

ii' 

Prom all , 
Goun tries, 

1881-1890 

... 19-6 

3-4 

4-2 

19'3 

46‘5 

1891-1900 

... 46'6 

14-8 

22-8 

87-0 

171-2 

1900-1909 

... 84'3 

36-1 

65-8 

199 ’8 

386-a- 


27 
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Oommeniiing on the growth and variety of imported 
manufaoturea in the United States noted above, Mr. Olive 
Day says in “History of Oommarce ” (page 568) : — 

“ It is probable that the United States will always continue 
to import manufactured wares like those named above, in great 
variety and amounting in the total to considerable value. We 
cannot afiord to refuse the contributions of peoples who have 
Specialized in various lines, and by ^reason of inherited taste and 
skill, or with the aid of exceptional natural resources, can offer us 
what we cannot readily produoe ourselves.” 

This is esactily whab I would say with regard bo our 
future, assuming fchab wa are allowed bo develop our 
home industries bo the fullest esbenb we can. Bub I need 
nob labour this poinb further. I am glad to find fehab 
“ the Committee on Oommeroial and Industrial Policy 
after the War” of which Lerd Balfour of Burleigh was 
the Chairman, has expressed the same view. In 
paragraphs 232 and 233 of their Final Eeporb they say : — 

“ WhiEt Europe as a whole may be said to be divided into 
settled fields of international oompecitiou where local oiroum stan- 
ces, convenience of transport, and suioability of produotio n for 
local needs, have become the consrolling factors,’ theta remain 
vast markets still practically untouched for the future develop- 
ment of the exporoing nations of the world. China, with its 400 
millions of population, an old and industrious civilisation , must 
in the near future develop its already great and growing dem ands 
for products of our trades. There are great potentialities in India 
and there is also the demand of Siberia and the smaller Far 
Eastern countries, which are likely in future to afford profi table 
markets. 

“ It is true that in this sphere the competition of Japan will 
have to be increasingly reckoned with, but we have no doubt that 
with a rise in the standard of living of Eastern peoples, there will 
coma a corresponding iuoraasa of the quantity and improvemen t of 
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•bhe quality of the goods demanded. This development cannot fail 
to be of advantage to British industry, and for this reason, if for 
no other, we desire to emphasise the importance of all measures, 
including particularly the rapid extension of Railways, likely to 
.promote the economic well-being of India,” 

The hope ot Indians for the industrial develop- 
menu of their country has been further skengthened by 
the knowledge that, like their noble predecessors in 
of&ce, the present Viceroy and the Secretary of State are 
also convinced of the necessity of a liberal policy being 
adopted in respect of Indian industrial developmeut. 
They have read the following passage in the Eeport on 
Oohstitutional Eeforms with great satisfaction : — 

“On all grouods, a forward policy in industrial development 
is urgently called for, not merely to give India economic stability; 
but in order to satisfy the aspirations of her people who desire to 
see her stand before the world as a well-poised, up-to-date country ; 
in order to provide an outlet for the energies of her young men 
who ate otherwise drawn exclusively to Government service or a 
few overstocked professions ; in order that money now lying 
unproductive may be applied to the benefit of the whole com- 
munity ; and in order that the too speculative and literary tenden- 
cies of Indian thought may be bent to more practical ends, and 
the people may be better qualified to shoulder the new responsibi- 
lities which the new constitution will lay upon them. These 
■considerations led Lord Hardinge’s Government to recommend the 
appointment of the Industrial Commission which is at present 
sitting. _ 

“These are political considerations peculiar to India itself. 
But both on economic and military grounds imperial interests also 
demand that the natural resources of India should henceforth be 
better utilised. We cannot measure the access of strength which, 
an industrialised India will bring to the power or the Empire ; 
but we are sure that it will be welcome after the war,” 
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How far the hope so raised will be realised, will' 
depend largely upon the decision of the vital question 
whether the power as well as the responaibilits’ of promot- 
ing the industrial developnaent of India, shall be placed 
in the Government of India, acting under the control of 
the elected representatives of the people in the Legislative^ 
Council. This factor governs all our recommendations.. 

Industries and Agriculture. 

In Chapter V of the Report dealing with industries^ 
and agriculture my colleagues say : — • 

“ We take this opportunity ctf stating 'in the most emphatio 
manner our opinion of the paramount importance of agriculture 
to. this country, and of the necessity of doing everything possible 
to improve its methods and increase its output.” 

They go on to say ; — 

“ Such improvement vrill, we anticipate, be mainly effected by 
the organisations which ate in process fof development under the- 
charge of the imperial and provincial Departments of Agriculture,, 
and though the results attained are not yet of much economic 
importance, they are steadily growing and will eventually demand, 
large manufacturing establishments to produce the maohiuety,. 
plants and tools which the raiyats will find advantageous as- 
labour-saving d6vic6s,”J 

They point out tha -possibilities of improved agri- 
cultural methods and suggest that there is much scope 
for the use of power-driven machinery in agriculture for 
lifting water from wells, channels, tanks and rivers, for 
irrigation and for other purposes, and for improving the 
land by draining low-lying ground and by deep plough- 
ing, etc. They also recommend tha provision of hand- 
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machinery of improved fcypag, eapaeialSy for the reaping, 
threshing and winnowing of crops. They go on to 
<say : — 

“ India is not at all yet aoousbomed to the free use of . 
mechanical appliances, and it should be an important function of 
the Departments of Industries and Agriculture to encourage their 
introduction in every possible v?ay. For a long time to come the 
employment of machinery in agriculture in India .will largely 
.depend upon the complaceness and efficiency of the official 
organisation which is created to encourage its use and to assist 
those who use it.” 

In fchis oonneofcron I would draw afcfcenbion to the 
opinion of Mr. Jamas MaoKanna, the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India, At page 29 of his 
valuable pamphlet on “ Agriculture in India,” published 
■in 1913, he says : — 

“ We have seen that the introduction of European machinery 
has always figured prominently in the efforts of the amateur 
agricultural reformer. Much success has undoubtedly been 
obtained in the introduction of grain-winnowers, cane-crushing 
machinery, etc. But in recommending the introduction of 
■reaping machines or heavy English ploughs, caution is necessary. 
Reaping machines may be useful on large estates where labour is 
scarce, but the whole rural economy of a tract where population is 
dense may be upset by their use. A large amount of cheap labour 
which ordinarily does the reaping is thrown out of employment ; 
■the gleaners lose their recognised perq[uistka8. In the case of heavy 
ploughs, the advisability of deep ploughing has first to be proved. 
In both cases the capacity of the available cattle and the difficulty 
of replacing broken spare parts and of oatrying out repairs are 
serious obstacles to the iutroductiou of foreign machinery. As 
in the case of plants, the improvement of the local material which 
■the cultivator can himself make and repair and which liis cattle 
can draw, seems the more hopeful line of improvement.” 
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I entirely eadoraa this opinion. Tha iliffieiiltias 
pointed out by Mr. MaoEeana apply with equal, if nofe 
greater, force in the case of power-drivaa machinery for 
tha purposes indicated above. As my colleagues have 
observed “ in India agricultural eonditiona are widely 
different from those in Europe and Germany, ” and “ as 
yet very little of maehanicaliy operated plant haa coma 
into use" bare, “ chiefly because holdings are small and 
scattered, and ryots possess little or no capital.” “ The 
results achieved in this direction in tha south of India” 
are also " not very important perhaps* if measured by 
their immediate economic effect.” While, therefore, I 
appreciate the value of the use of power-driven 
machinery in tha development of agriculture, when 
economic conditions should favour its introduction, I do 
not agree with the recommendation ” that it should be 
an important function of the Departments of Industries 
and Agriculture to encourage their introduction in every' 
possible way.” I apprehend that with such a recommend- 
ation f,rpm the Oommission, the zeal for promoting 
mechanical engineering interests and establishments may 
push the use of power-drivaa machinery without due 
appreciation of the economic interests of agriculturists in 
the present circumstances of the country. Eor these 
reasons, and because in any case the introduction of 
power-driven machinery will taka a long time, I think it 
my duty to draw attention to other means of improve- 
ment, particularly to agricultural education. 

The history of agriculture in India during British 
rule has recently been told by Mr. Mae'Kenna in his 
pamphlet referred to above. Agriculture is by far tho 
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gra.atifisfi of the iadustvieg of India, and nearly 200 miilions 
of its immenaa population are dependent for their liveli- 
hood on agriculture or on industries subsidiary to it. The 
!Famine Commission of 1880 made very strong raeom- 
mandationa as to the necessity of establishing depart- 
ments under a Director in each province to promote 
agricultural enquiry, agricultural improvement and famine 
relief. The departments were constituted, but by a 
Easolubion published in 1881 the Government of India 
decided to postpone agricultural improvement until the 
scheme of agricultural enquiry had been completed. 
Nothing was dona till 1889, at the and of which year 
the Secretary of State sent out Dr, Voelcker of the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society to enquire into and advise 
upon the improvement of Indian agriculture. After tour- 
ing over India and holding many conferences) Dr. 
Voelcker recommended a systematic prosecution of agri- 
cultural enquiry and the spread of general and agri- 
cultural education, and laid down in considerable 
detail the lines on which agricultural improvement was 
possible. An Agricultural Chemist and an Assistant 
Chemist were appointed in 1892 to carry on research 
and bo dispose of chemical questions conneotad with forest 
and agriculture. In 1901 an Inspector- General of Agri- 
oulfeura was appointed. Two other scientists were added 
to the staff in 1903, Mr. MaoKenna says : — 

“ The objeot aimed at was to inoreage the revenues of India 
by the improvement of agriculture ; but nothing was done for that 
improvement, and the expansion of the Land Records scafi and 
the compilation of statistics almost entirely occupied the attention 
of the Provincial Departments.” 
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An Agriculfiual Basearoh Inshifeuba was eafcablished 
afiJ Pusa in 1903 wifeh the halp of a ganarous donation of 
i630,000 naada to the Vioeroy by Mr. Henry Phipps of 
Chicago. In 1905-06 tha Govarnmant of India announoad 
that a sum of 20 lakhs (subsaquantly raised to 24: lakhs) 
would annually be available for tha improvamant of agri- 
culture. Agricultural colleges ware accordingly re- 
organised or started at Poona, Oawnpore, Sabour, 
Nagpur, Lyallpur and Coimbatora. These collegag 
have bean doing good work, but vary little progress 
has been made with the agricultural education of the 
people. I wish to acknowledge hare the improve- 
ment which has bean brought about in agriculture by 
means of our large Irrigation works, which tha Govern- 
ment have constructed, the improvement of wheat and 
cotton and in other ways. That improvamant has been 
great and the Government is entitled to full credit for it. 
Bub I wish to draw attention bo the urgent need and 
great possibilities of further improvement. Irrigation 
requires to be much more extended. A more systematic 
and extended programme of improvement requires bo be 
adopted, the most important item in which should be 
agricultural education. 


Agricultural Education. 

Writing in 1915 on this subject Mr. MacKenna 
said : — 

‘‘ There ia probably no subjeefe oonuectad with agriculture on 
which so much has bean written as agciculfencal education ■ none 
perhaps m which less has bean efiEaotad. It is a constant anxiety to 
agricultural workers who mainly strive after an ideal which seems 
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■untenable. It has been debated at numerous conferenoes and has 
been the test of many writers, but there are praotioally no results 
•to show.” ” The Famine Gommissioners, so long ago as 1880, 
expressed the view that no general advance in the agricultural 
system can be expected until the rural population had been so edu- 
cated as to enable them to take a practical tnterest in agricultural 
progress and reform. These views were confirmed by the Agricul- 
tural Gonferenoe of 1888 . . . The most important, and pro- 

bably, the soundest proposition laid down by the conference was 
that it was most desirable to extend primary education amongst 
the agricultural classes. But with the enunciation of this basic 
principle other resolutions were passed which, while containing 
much that was excellent, probably led to the extraordinary 
confusion of subsequent years.” For some time “ the dominating 
idea was that it was necessary to teach agriculture somehow or 
other, in rural schools. Fortunately this idea has now been 
abandoned. It is now agreed that agriculture, as such, cannot be 
taught in schools ; that rural education must be general and 
agricultural education technical” .... “The view now 
-taken is that, instead of endeavouring to teach agriculture as such 
■an attempt should be made to impart to the general soheme of 
•education a markedly agricultural colour and to encourage powers 
•of observation and the study of nature with special reference to 
the surroundings of each school. With this object text books 
■are being re-written so as to include lessons on familiar 
objects ; nature study is being taught and school gardens 
have been started. There are, however, serious diffloulties 
•in obtaining suitable teachers. But, as I have already said, 
more will depend on the natural awakening of the intelligence 
of pupils by the spread of general education than on specialised 
training. And in primary schools the essential thing is to establish 
.general education on a firm basis so that the pupils may develop 
powers of observation and of reasoning. If this be done interest 
in their surroundings will naturally follow.” 

Mr. MacKenna says in fcbe end ; — 

“ Any attempt to teach agricoltara in India, before investiga- 
•tion has provided the material, is a fundamental mistake which 
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ha?! seriously retarded development, and this mistake has affected 
not only elementary, but to a much greater extent oollegiato- 
education.” 

This is where we stood after thirty-five years of 
inquiry, discussion and trial ! 

Other civilised countries took a much shorter period 
to decide upon a definite course of agricultural education 
and have prospered on their decision. In Sir Horace 
Plunkett's Pusport of the Recess Committee of 1896 an 
account is given of the systems of State aid to agriculbre 
and industry which were prevalent before that year in 
various countries of Europe. Though these countries, 
as also America and Japan, have made much greater 
progress since then both in agricultural education and 
improvement, that report is still of great value to us> 
and will amply repay perusal. I will esbraot only 
one passage from it hare. Said Sir Horace Plunkett 
and his colleagues ; — 

, “ The most positive action of the State in assisting agriculture 
is taken in connection with education. Everywhere it is accepted 
as an axiom that technical knowledge and general enlightenment 
of the agricultural class are the most valuable of all levers of 
progress. The , great sums spent by the various countries in 
promoting technical education as applied to agriculture, as well as. 
to other industries, prove this. M. Marey-Oyens, the head of the 
Dutch Board of Commeroe and Industry, and President of the 
Agricultural Council, says : — ‘ Every guilder spent in the promo- 
tion of agricultural teaching brings back profit a hundredfold.’ 
‘Every franc spent in agricultural teaching brings a brilliant 
return,’ says the Belgian Minister of Agriculture in his message to 
Parliament last year. M. Tisserand attributes the great progress 
made by French agriculture since 1870, in a large measure “ to 
our schools, our professors, cur exparimout stations, and the- 
illustrious men of science, whom the administration has induced 
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to devote themselves to the study of agricultural questioas.’- " 
Mr. M H. Jenkins, in his report to the Boyal Commission on 
Technical Instruction, says, * the reaulsa of agricultural education 
iu Denmark have been something extraordinary. Danish butter 
is now the beat in the world ; in 18S0 it was described by the 
British Vioe-Gonaul at Copenhagen as “execrably bad”; the pro- . 
gress since is directly traceable to agricultural education,’ ” — 
(Report, pages 54-56). 

It 13 hardly necessary to refer at any length to the 
great progress of agricultural education and improvement 
in America or to the enormous wealth and prosperity 
which has resulted fcherefrona. But I might refer hare to 
the ease of Japan. We know that Japan has made 
remarkable progress in agriculture. She developed an 
esoellent system of agricultural edac»ition many yeare 
ago. In the valuable "Note on Agriculture in Japan’*'" 
which Sir Frederick Nicholson submitted to the 
Oo.mmission along with hia written evidence; ha describee 
the system of agricultural education which he found ab 
work in Japan in 1907. It is nob necessary for me to 
describe the system here. My object simply is bo draw 
attention bo the necessity, in the interests of the 
improvement of agriculture and agriculturists, of early 
steps being taken bo devise a sj^atem of both general andi 
agricultural education for the masses of our agricultural 
population, 

I would also recommend that the attention of the 
Agricultural Department be invited to the desirability of 
carrying out those other recommendations of Dr. Voelcker 
which have not yet been carried out, particularly those 
relating to the “ establishment wherever possible of Fuel 
and Fodder Easerves,” Our attention was particularly 
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^rawn fco feha facfe tihab fcha high prioas of fual and fodder 
are iuflicbiag serioaa hardship and loss upon fcha people 
"in general and of agrioulliuristis in parfcieular. 1 may 

• notia fehafc wa were informed that last year aboufi 40,000 
acres of irrigafeed plantafcion were established by the 
Forest Department in the Punjab, in order to meet 
provincial raquiramenta. 

The high prices of foodstuff's and the consequent 
•suffering to which the bulk of the people are exposed 
have made the question of increasing the yield of our 
food crops also one of great and pressing importance. 
In his pamphlet on the " Agricultural Problems of 
India,” which Rai Gangaram Bahadur submitted to the 
' Oommission, he argues that “ we are producing in 
a normal year, just enough to meet our requirements 
(of food consumption) with no surplus to meet the con- 
■ bingeooy of a failure of the rains in the ensuing year. 
We are also confronted with the fact that in India the 
yield per acre of crops is very much lower than what it 
-is in other countries. The figures given by Eai Ganga- 
ram Bahadur at page 12 and in Table VIII of his book 

• are instructive. The average yield per acre of wheat in 
Bombay and the United Provinces was 1,250 lbs. ; in 
the United Kingdom, it was 1,973 lbs. ; in Belgium, 

"2,174 lbs.; in Danmark, 2,526 Ibs.s in Switzerland, 
1,858 lbs. The average yield per acre of barley in the 
'Uaited Provinces was 1,300 lbs. ; in the United King- 
dom, 2,105 lbs. ; in Belgium, 2,953 lbs. ; in Danmark, 
••.2,466 lbs.; in Switzerland, 1,940 ibs. The average yield 
par acre of maize in the North West Frontier was 1,356 
ribs. ; in Cauada, 3,487 lbs. ; in New Zealand, 3,191 Ibs, 
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in Switzerland, 2,198 ibs. The average yield per acre 
of rice in India is only half of what it is in Japan^ The - 
possibilities of development that lie before ns are there- 
fore vast, and the call for measures for improvement is. 
urgent and insistent. It is the call both of India and 
of the Empire, and I strongly recommend that the- 
matter should receive prompt and adequate attention 
from the Agricultural Departments — both Imperial and'- 
Provincial. 

In this connection I desire also to draw attention- 
to the necessity of providing greater financial facilities- 
for agricultural improvement. So long ago as 1882, that..- 
revered friend of India, Sir William Wedderburn,. 
advocated the establishment of agricultural banks for- 
this purpose. The Indian National Congress pressed the ■ 
suggestion upon the attention of Government. But it 
has not yet been carried out. I would draw attention to 
the very valuable paper on “ The Eeorganizabioh of 
Eural Credit in India,” which was read by Mr. Eanade- 
before the first Industrial Conference at Poona in 1891. — 
(Eanade's Essays, pages 41-64). It is a powerful plea 
for the establishment of agricultural banks. I might add. 
that, besides other countries mentioned by Mr. Eanadep.. 
Japan has provided such facilities as are here recom- 
mended "for the improvement of its agriculture. The- 
Japan Year Book for 1917 says : — 

‘‘ There are two kinds of agricultural credit. They are long -, 
credit and short credit, the former for the purchase of farm land . 
and for the development of farm land and other permanent, 
im^provements for which a loan for a term of 50 years or less is 
allowed. The short-term credit is one that is to be used mostly 
for the purchase of fertilizers, farm implements, or food for cattle... 
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Our banks usually give credit for a term of dva years or less, 
Thera are also credit associations for supplementing these 
agricultural banks,” 


Technical Education. 

The moSern system of technical education may be 
said to date from the famous Universal Exhibition held 
■in London in the year 1851. Speaking generally 
Englishmen did not believe in the Value of technical 
education, aun much effort has bean necessary in England 
itself to make them do so. One of the earliest of 
these efforts vtraa made by Mr. J. Scott Eussall, who 
published a valuable book in 1869, named " Systematic 
Technical Education for the English People.” In this 
book, after showing that eduoabiou should be both 
general and special, ha said : — 

“The highest value in the world’s markets will be obtained 
by that nation which has bean at most pains to cultivate the 
incelligenoa of its people generally, and afterwards to give each 
the highest education and training in this special calling, In 
other words, the value of the nation’s, work will vary with the - 
excellence of the national system of technical education. All I 
have said above seems axiomatic. To me if is so, but I trust 
the reader will not be offended if I am obliged to treat it quite 
otherwise. The English people do not believe in the value of 
technical education. Still less do they believe in the value of a 
national system of eduoation, and still less in the duty of the 
Government, the legislature, and the educated part o’f a community, 
to undertake the eduoation of a whole people, I am therefore 
compelled to prove as mere matters of facts that which the accom- 
plished scholar, or observant traveller, takes as an axiom on whigh 
argument is wasted. It is the objeot of this chapter to prove that 
technical eduoation has brought good of a national and commercial 
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iind Eo those who possess it ; that the w^iiit of it is atteuded with 
pecuniary loss, and that there is social danger to the coranauaity 
in our continued neglect of it. . 

“ Of late years a series of great public events hav.e been taking 
place, which have been of great national value in serving to 
awaken the British people — For half a century they had been 
enjoying the fruits of the inventions of a few man of genius who 
had created the whole system of modern manufacturing, and 
Providence had also endowed them with the accumulated wealth 
of countless oencuries stored up in the bowels of the earth in the 
■shape of coal and iron, ready to be used or wasted and worked out 
in this manufacturing century. The genius of a few men having 
set coal and iron to do the manufacturing work of mind 
■and man, the citizens of England had begun to think that it was 
they who were superior in intelligence and oivilization to the 
an-ooaled, un-itoned, un-engineered nations around them. Foe 
half a century nothing occurred to awaken them from this dream, 
and for that half century the works of English engineers and 
English iron and coal bore the highest reputation, and earned the 
■highest prices in the world, 

“ Eighteen years ago there began a series of competitive trials 
of imelligenoe and skill between the citizens of the difierent 
civilized nations of the world. The scene of the first trial was in 
London in 1851. It was the famous Universal Exhibition of the 
Industries and Products of all nations. In that great school the 
civilised nations of Europe had their first lesson in technical 
■education. They ware able to see in how many things England 
retained her hereditary escellenoe and England was able to see in 
how many branches of taste, and skill other nations possessed 
■qualities in which she was wanting'.!’ — Systematic Technical 
Education for the English People, by J. Scott Russell, London, 
Bradbury, Evans & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, 1869, pages 79-81. 

Mr. Russell wenfe on to say that up to 1851 and 
for many years after, England held supremacy in the 
great objects of manufacturing and constructive skill. 
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Bufe she lagged behind other nations in some other arts,. 
Bor instance : — 

“ The Exliibifeion of 1851 had disgusted the whole nation with 
its blue earthenware platea, oups and sauoers, borrowed from the 
2,000 years’ tradition of China, and with its huge lumps of glass,, 
called deoantera and glasses, out or moulded into hideous dis. 
tortions of form . • . All England was struck by the amazing- 

superiority of some continental nations in the beauty and grace of 
design, which sufficed to convert the rude and nearly worthless- 
material of clay and flint into valuable and invaluable works of 
art, in earthenware and glass. She occupied the four years’’ 
interval between the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1855 in collecting 
and difiusing through the manufacturing countries the best 
models of the bast masters, in establishing for the potteries and 
glass works schools of design, and in training teachers for art 
workmen. These,- young institutions already bore fruit in 1855„ 
and (when the second Exhibition took place in Paris in 1855) 
England was no longer outstripped in pottery and glass.” 

On the other band, the Exhibition of 1851 made 
the Erenoh and German nations fully realise their 
inferiority to England in the manufactures of iron and 
steel, the great instruments of skill, industry, mechanical 
power, and transport. When the Exhibition of 1855 
took place, it was found that they had already recorded 
much advance in the manufacture of iron, steel and 
other metal. " They had already established schools in 
every metropolis^ large town, or centre of industry for ' 
educating professional men and masters, for training 
foremen and shilled worhmen, and for educating appren^ 
tices" 

The fourth Exhibition took place in Paris in 1867. 
It gave the nations, and especially England, a final 
lesson. 
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“By that; Ezhibition," says Mr. Scott Russell, “we were 
rudely awakened and thoroughly alarmed. We then leamt, not 
that we were eq^ualled, but that wa were beaten — not on soma 
points, but by some nation or other on nearly all those points on 
which we had prided ourselves. . . . England was convinced 

that she had been asleep, and that a whole generation of wakeful, 
skilled workmen had been trained in other countries during 
the interval between 1851 and 1867.” — {Ibid^ page 86). 

The jurors who had been appoinfeed a<i the Paris 
Exhibition and the Government reporters made their 
report. On this report the Governnaenfe sent abroad a 
Commissioner to ascertain whether the alleged defects of 
the English system of education, and the inferiority of 
the English to some other people in some sort of techni- 
cal skill, were real or imaginary. Mr. Samuelaon, M.P., 
travelled in Eranoe, Belgium and Germany, examining 
as he went the most famous establishments on the 
Continent which stood in direct rivalry to England. 
“ Ha found,” said Mr. Euasell, “ everywhere in these 
establishments men of all ranks better educated than our 
own ; working men less illiterate — foremen and managers 
well-educated, and masters accomplished, well-informed, 
technical man.” He summed up the result of his exami- 
nation as follows : — 

“ I do not think it possible to estimate precisely what has 
been the influence of continental education on continental manu- 
factures . . , That the rapid progress of many trades abroad 

has been greatly facilitated by the superior teohuioal knowledge 
of the directors of works everywhere, and by the comparatively 
advanced elementary instruction of the workers in some depart- 
ments of industry, can admit of but little doubt . . . Mean- 

while we know that out manufacturing artisans are imperfectly 
taught, our agricultural labourers illiterate ; neither one nor the 
other can put forth with efiect the splendid qualities with which 
Providence has endowed our people. Our foremen, chosen from 
the lower industrial ranks, have no sufficient opporoumties of 
correcting the deficiencies of their early education ; our managers 
are too apt, in every case of novelty, to proceed by trial and error. 
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withoui! aoiaaiiifia peinoipleg to guide them ; and the sons of ouc 
great manufacturers too often either despise the pursuits of their 
fathers, as mere handiorafss unworthy of men of wealth and 
education, or else, overlookiug the beautiful examples which 
they afford of the application of natural laws to . the wants of men, 
follow rhem solely as a means of heaping up more wealth, or at 
the best for want of other occupation : to the evils of such ,a 
condition not only our statesmen, but also our people, are rapidly 
awakening and the disease being once acknowledged, I believe 
the remedy will soon be applied.” 

The following sfeafcemenfi of one of the jurors consult- 
ed by the Oommissioner expressed the general sense of 
those who had bean examined. Said Mr. Mundella: — 

" I am of opinion that English workman is gradually losing 
the race, through the superior intelligence which foreign Grovern- 
meats ace carefully developing in their artisans... The education of 
Germany is the result of a national organisation, which com- 
pels every peasant to send his children to school, and afterwards 
affords the opportunity of acquiring such technical knowledge as 
may be useful in the department of industry to which they were 
destined. ..If we are to maintain our position in industrial com- 
petition, we must oppose to this national organisation one 
equally effective and oomplsie; if we continue the fight with 
ouc present voluntary system, wo shall be defeated, genera- 
tions hence we shall be struggling with ignorance, squalor, 
pauperism and crime : but with a system of national education 
made compulsory, and supplemented with art and industrial educa- 
tion. I believe within twerity years England would possess the most 
intelligent and inventive artisans in the world,” —{Eages 97-98.) 

(The italics throughout are mine,) 

The people and Parliament of England recognised 
the soundness of this opinion. The Elementary Eduoa- 
cation Act was passed in 1870, an expenditure of many 
millions a year was agreed upon, aud elementary educa- 
tion made compulsory. The provision for aupplamantiug 
this education with industrial and technical education 
was slower to come, but coma it did. England has made 
a great deal of provision since then for imparting technical 
and scientific education in her schools, oollsgaa and 
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qarjiversifeies. The number of these latter has bean raised 
' 'from 1860 from nine to eighteen. It is this which has 
enabled England to maintain her high position and to 
‘keep up her industrial eminence. It is this which has 
enabled her to fight the splendid fight she has fought in 
this war. Eor, though every lover of liberty must 
rejoice at the invaluable help which the United States of 
of America are now giving bo the causa of freedom, it is 
■but bare jasfeiea bo say that, unprepared though England 
was before the war, it is British brains and British 
technical skill united no doubt with French brains and 
-French technical skill, and supported by British and 
French hearts of steel, that have enabled Britain and 
France to baffle Germany, and made it possible for the 
the Allies to achieve a final victory. And yet as the 
reports of -the various departmental committees of ‘ the 
Oommittaa on Commercial and Industrial Poiioy after the 
War” show, the wisdom and experience of England is 
loudly calling for “ widespread and far-reaching changes 
in respect of primary and secondary education and 
apprenticeship,” and for ' better technical and art educa' 

' tion,’ for her people in order that her industrial position 
■after the war may be quite secure. 

I have referred at length to the history of the 
progress of education, both general and technical, in 
England, as it has a great lesson and an inspiration for 
us. Our education to-day is in many respects nearly 
in as bad a condition as was England’s in 1869 ; and, in 
my opinion, the course which was then suggested by Mr. 
Mundella and Mr, Samuelaon in the passages I have 
-quoted above, is the exact course which should ba 
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adopted bora. It was the misfortune of India that- 
when our English fellow-subjects, who have taken- 
upon themselves the responsibility for the welfare of 
the people of India, were convinced of the need of uni- 
versal elementary education in England, they did not 
introduce it at the same time in India also. If this had 
been done, India would not have stood so far behind 
other nations as she does to-day. However the neglect 
of the past should be made up as much as possible, by the 
adoption of prompt and effacsiva measures now. The need 
for such measures has become greater by the great 
changes which have taken place during the interval. The 
oommeraial war which has long been going on will 
become much keener after the war. India will be much 
more exposed to the competition of nations which have 
built up their industries upon a widespread and com- 
prehensive system of technical education, In this 
category come not nonly the nations of Europe and. 
America, but also Japan. As the Government of India 
deputed a special ofSoer to Japan to obtain information 
for us, so that “ we may know exactly what her Govern- 
ment has done to aid her people in the notable advance 
which they have made,” I invite particular attention to 
the progress of education in that country. 

It is clearly established that the development of 
Japanese industries has been built upon “ a system of 
technical education which included everything required 
to enable her to oocapy her proper place among the 
manufacturing nations of the world,” If the industries 
of India are to develop, and Indians to have a fair chance 
in the competition to w'hich they are exposed, it is- 
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•assenfiial iihat; a sysiism of edacatioa at; least: as good as 
tibafj of Japan should be inbrbducad in India. I am at 
one wibh nay colleagues in urging the fundanaental 
nacesaifcy of providing prinaary education for the artisan 
and labouring population. No system of industrial and 
taobnieal education can be reared except upon that basis. 
But tba artisan and labouring population do nob 'stand 
apart from the. rest of the community ; and therefore if 
this sme qua non of industrial efficiency and economic 
progress is to be established, ibis necessary that primary 
-education should be made universal. I agree also in 
urging that drawing and manual training should be 
introduced into primary schools as soon as possible. In 
my opinion until primary education is made universal, if 
not compulsory, and until drawing made a compulsory 
subject in all primary schools, the foundation of a satis- 
factory system of industrial and technical education will 
be wanting. Of course this will require time. But I 
think that that is exactly why an earnest endeavour 
should be made in this direction without any further 
avoidable delay. 

Sir Frederick Nicholson says in his Note on Japan 
“ The leap at education which the whole nation has made 
under the compulsory eyatem is shown by the fact that while the 
primary school system was only formulated in 1872, by 1873 the 
number at these schools had already reached 38 per cent., by 1883, 
51, by 1893, 59, and in 190i, 93 per cent, of children of a school- 
.gomg age.” 

This furnishes us with an estimate of the time tbrat 
will be needed and also an exhortation to move forward. 
It is upon this basis that industrial and technical educa- 
tion now rests in Japan, But the two kinds of insferuo- 
^tion have grown together there, and so I think they 
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should largely grow fcoge'uher here also. Towards this 
end, I should connect the measures o£ industrial and' 
technical education which my eoileaguas have proposed, 
a little further with the system which already exists ia 
the country. I would utilise the existing schools as 
far as possible not only for imparting a progressiva 
course of drawing, but also for offering an optional 
course in elementary physics and chemistry, and 
carpentry and smithy. I would suggest that th© 
Directors of Public Instruction of each province may 
be asked, in consultation with the Directors of Indus- 
tries, to recommend changes in the curricula of th© 
schools, primary, secondary and high, with a view 
to make them practical, so that they may form a part of' 
the system of technical education. 

I cannot close, this portion of my note better than 
by adopting! with necessary modifications, the oonclud- 
ing remarks of Mr. Samueleon on the subject of technical 
education *. — 

“111 oonolusion I have io state my deep conviotion that the- 
people of India expect and demand of their Government the 
design, organisation, and* execution of systematic technical 
education, and there is urgent need for it to bestir itself, for other 
nations have already sixty years’ start of us, and have produced 
several generations of educated -workmen. Even if -we begin 
to-morrow the technical education of all the youths of twelve 
years of age -who have received sound elementary education, it will 
take seven years before these young men can oommenoe tha 
practical business of life, and then they vnll form but an insignifi- 
cant minority in an uneducated mass. It will take fifteen years 
before those children who have not yet begun to receive au 
elementary education shall have passed from tha ago of 7 to 21 and 
represent a completely trained generation ; and even then they 
•will find less than half of their comrades educated, In the race of 
nations, therefore, we shall find it bard to overtake the sixty years- 
we have lost. To-morrow, then, let us undertake with all energy 
out neglected task ; the urgency is twofold, — a small proportion ot 
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our youth l?:ag received elementary, hut no technical education ; 
for that portion let us at once organise tcohnioal schools in every 
small town, technical colleges in every large town, and a technical 
university in the metropolis. The rest of the rising generation has 
received no education at all, and for them let us at once organise 
elementary education, even if compulsory.” 

The Training of Mechanical Engineers. 

I fully agree ypifch ray Gollaagues as to fcbe necessity 
of a full measura of practical workshop training for 
artisans, foremen and ■ mechanical engineers. But t 
have doubts whether the system they propose would 
give sufficient general liberal education to even would-ba 
mechanical engineers. I also apprehend that the schools 
attached to railway workshops will not admit of a suffi- 
cient number of Indians obtaining training in them. My 
colleagues also say that as the development of the country 
proceeds the number of students will increase. I join 
with them, therefore, in recommending that the existing 
engineering colleges should make provision for the higher 
technical instruction of mechanical and electrical 
engineers. I would only add that substantial grants 
should be given to these - collages for this development 
and the standard of education demanded of the mecha- 
nical engineers whom they are to educate should not be, 
inferior to that of a B, Sc. in Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of London. This would be best secured by attaching 
these colleges to Universities, where this is not already 
the case. 

There are at present only two teaching Universities 
in India. I hope that the Calcutta University will soon 
develop further teaching functions. In my opinion every 
♦ caching University should be encouraged to provide 
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instruction and training in mechanical and elaehrioal 
engineering under its own arrangameuts. The needed 
measure of workshop practice can be provided by 
arrangements with railway and other workshops existing 
in or near the cities or towns where they exist ; and where 
this may not be feasible, they should be encouraged to 
establish sufSoiently large workshops to be run on com- 
mercial lines as a part of their engineering departments. 
Under such an arrangement the students will be able to 
spend their mornings in the workshops and their after- 
noons at the classes at the University, they will live in an 
atmosphere of culture, and will cultivate higher aims and 
ideals than they are likely to, in schools attached to rail- 
way workshops. As our mechanical engineers are bo play 
a great part in the future development of the country, it 
seems to me highly desirable that they should combine 
culture and character with expert knowledge and 
taobnioal skill. And nothing is better calculated bo 
ensure this than that they should be brought up under 
the elevating influences of a University and should bea’^ 
its ball-mark. 

I would also recommend that provision for the train- 
ing of electrical engineers should be made simultaneously 
with that for mechanical engineers, and should nob be 
postponed to an indefinite future date. I think it will 
not be long before electrical manafacoures will be started 
in India. The need for these is fully pointed out in the 
chapter on the industrial deficiencies of India. The use 
of elaefcrical mechinsry is steadily growing, and will grow 
at a more rapid rate in the future ; and, if even for 
present requirements, we leave it to the managers of, 
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•alsofcrical underfcakiags feo train their own men, wa shall 
ba dn?ing an inoraaaing numbar of Indian s^ouths to go 
abroad to be trained as alecbrioal engineers. 

Higher Technological Training. 

I agree with my oolleagues that it is urgently 
necessary to prepare for a higher teohuologioai training 
which will provide the means whereby the science 
students of the coUagea aiiEliatad to the Universities may 
learn to apply their knowledge to industrial uses, and 
that the simplest way of meeting this demand will ba to 
expand the engineering colleges by the creation of new 
departments for the higher technical instruction of mscha- 
nioal and eiactridal engineers, But I doubt whether it 
would be best to add departments of general technological 
chemistry to these engineering colleges where they are 
not parts of a teaching University. Where they are not, I 
think that they should be. developed into full colleges of 
engineering, by provision being made for teaching other 
branches of enginaaring in them, such as railway 
anginearing, and sanitary enginaaring, for which no satis- 
factory provision exists here at present. 

As regards the teaching of general technological 
chemistry, I would recommend that this should be deve- 
loped at the teaching Universities and at first-rata 
colleges afi&iiatad to Univaraities. Every one of these 
has a more or lass .well equipped laboratory, and by 
special grants, such as are given by the Board of Educa- 
tion to Universities and University Colleges in the United 
Kingdom, they should ba helped to strengthen their staffs 
and to improve their laboratories for this purpose. Wa 
should thus give a practical value to the teaching of 
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ehemiafery which is going on afc present! in our colleges,. 
In view of fehe industrial expansion which we expect, the’ 
demand for students trained in general technological 
chemistry is likely to be very great. If provision is 
made for teaching it at the Universities or University 
Colleges, a much larger number of students is likely 
to be attracted bo it than if it is made at the engineering, 
colleges. A sufficient number of scholarships and fallow- 
1 ships should, be provided at every one of these institu- 
tions to attract and encourage bright students to devote' 
themselves to the subject. 

Imperial Engineermg Colleges or an Imperial 
Polytechnic Institute. 

My colleagues think that it will be necessary 
ultimately, if nob in the immediate future, to provide* 
India with educational institutions of a more advanced 
character. They think that, for some time to come, the 
demand for this higher training can best be met by the 
provision of scholarships to enable students to proceed 
abroad ; but' that as soon as our foregoing recommend- 
ations have had time to develop their full effect, it would 
be advisable to proceed further and establish at least t.wo 
imperial colleges of the very highest grade, one of which 
should cover every branch of engineering, while the other- 
should be devoted mainly to metallurgy and mineral 
technology, the developments of which are certain to be 
on a very extensive, scale. They say that this ‘ideal 
should always be kept in sight as the goal. 

I agree with my- colleagues that in the immediate 
future the demand for the higher training here oonbom« 
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plated can only be met by, the provisiofi of scliolarsbips 
to enable students to proceed abroad. I go further. 

I think chat even when we have established our- 
proposed higher colleges, we shall have to send 
our best scholars abroad to improve and perfect their - 
knowledge. With all the provision for higher edu-* 
cation which Japan has made in her own country, she- 
has continued to send a large number of _ her students 
abroad. The Japapese Year Book for 19 17 shows that 
there were 2,213 ryugahusei or foreign-going students, 
staying abroad in 1915 — the bulk of them in the United ■ 
States of America. The number of students of both sexes- 
whioh Japan has sent to Europe and America since the- 
opening of the country to foreign intercourse must reach 
enormous figures, says the same Year Book, especially 
■when students who have gone abroad at their own 
expense are included. The demand for expert knowledge 
and technical skill will be so great in India, if we are to 
achieve in any measure the progress we desire, that it is 
desirable that the provision for scholarships should be- 
greatly increased, and students should be largely selected 
as IS done in Japan, from among those who have done 
teaching work for some years after completing their - 
academic course. 

But after all that may be done in this directionj the.- 
large needs of the education of the youth of a country 
which is equal to the whole of Europe minus Eussia 
cannot be met in this manner. Those needs, and, the- 
vast possibilities of development which lie before us 
demand that at least one first class Imperial Tecbnologi- 
cfil or Polytechnic Institute should be estabiifch'ed in-. 
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India vyitshoufe any farther delay. Indian public opinion 
has long and earneatiy pleaded for the esfcablishmenii of 
such an iusliitufca in the country, as witness the resolu- 
tions of the Indian National Congress and the Indian 
Industrial Conference, and of various Provincial Con- 
grasses and Conferences. Hera again Japan furnishes as 
an asampla. Japan recognised the need and value of a 
sioailar institution whan she started on her present 
career. 

“When Iwakura’a embassy was in London in 1872, the 
attention of Mr. (now Marquis) Ito was drawn to the advisability 
of starting an engineering college in Tokyo to train men for the 
railways, telegraphs and indusccies whioh were lo be started in 

■ Japan, and he procured, through a Glasgow Professor, the services 
of Mr. Henry Dyer to organise this college, eventually merged in 
the University of Tokyo,” (The Educational System of Japan by 
'W. H. Sharp, 1906, page 206.) 

Since then Marquis Ito has repeatedly spoken of the 
establishment of this college as one of the .most 
important factors in the development of Japan, since 
'from it have coma the majority of engineers who are 
now working the resources and industries of that country. 
{Japan hy the Japanese, page 65.). Mr. Dyer was 
assisted by a number of foreigners to whom Japanese 
were added as soon as possible. The opurse then 

■ extended over sis years, the last two years being spent 
•wholly on practice. The college being under the Public 
Works Department, the students had the run of all the 

■engiueoring establishments and works under its control ; 
and graduates who were sent abroad for further work 
invariably distinguished themselves. 

I earnestly hope that with the distressful record, to 
■which our E-jport bears witness, of all the loss and 
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gufifering which India haa undergone owing to feha want 
of auffioienti and eafciafacliory proviaion for technical 
and feaohnologioal insbruofcion in this country, the 
Government will be pleased not to delay any further the 
institution of an Imperial Polytechnic Institute in India- 
This is absolutely demanded in the interests of the 
country and the large raeommendations which we make 
for industrial development. 

My colleagues have recommended that there should 
be at least 'two imperial collages established, one to cover 
every branch of engineering, and the other to be devoted 
mainly to metallurgy and mineral technology. I think 
both these departments should be combined in one 
polytechnic institute, and that all important branches of 
chemistry should be provided for in the third department. 
My colleagues have not recommended an imperial college 
of chemistry, evidently because they have recommended 
the institution of a separate service for chemistry. Even 
assuming that a separate service is to be constituted fop 
chemistry, it cannot be accommodated better for -its 
headquarters than as department of the Central Imperial 
polytechnic Institute of India, 

Under the heading of Miscellaneous Educational 
Proposals my colleagues refer to the question of providing 
for training in navigation and marina engineering. I 
hope this will be done at an early date. I do not share 
the doubts of my colleagues that the industry of ship- 
building is not likely to be materialised for some time in 
India. I hope that, considering the huge volume of 
import and export trade of India and considering also, 
the indigenous resources for ship-building, with those 
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^hafc exist in the country at present and those that are 
likely to be developed in the near future, ship-building 
should be specially encouraged by the Government, even 
if it should be necessary for some time to import 
plates and sections from abroad. And for this reason I 
think that a school should be started in India at an 
• early data to train people in navigation and marine 

■ euginearing. 

CommerGial Education. 

Among other proposals my colleagues have drawn 

■ attention to the importance of commercial education. 
While appreciating the good work of the Sydenham 

'CoUega of Oommaroe, they say : — 

“ Thera is a strongly expressed desire for similar oolleges in 
other parts of India, and we think that the ooher Indian Uoivar- 
! siuias might ■well consider the possibility of satisfying this demand. 
Industry and oommetoe are bound to go on expandirfg with 
rivpidicy, and they will be glad to pay a higher price for more 
efficient employees,” 

I entirely agree with this opinion. But I Jhink 
that in view of the great and growing importance of 
■uommeroial education, the GoVarnmanb should invite 
the Universities to establish Oommaroial Colleges and 
•should help them to do so by substantial grants. I 
•would reproduce here what I wrote in 1911 on this 
■subject : — 

“ The importance of commercial education, that is, a special 
training for the young men who intend to devote themselves to 

■ commercial pursuits — as a factor in national and international 
progress — is now fully recognised in the advanced countries of the 
West. Those mitiona of the West which are foremosc in the ciora- 
maroa of the world have devoted the greatest attention to oommer- 

■ cial education. Germany was the first to recognise the necessity 
and usefulness of this kind of education. America followed suit; 
-ao did Japan ; and during the last fifteen years England has fully 
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made up its defioiency in iuatitufcions for commercial education, 
'The Uuiveraifeiee of Birmingham and Mauohesfcer have special 
Haculfcies of Commerce with the Diploma of Bachelor of Commerce, 
So has the University of Leeds. Professor Lees-Smith, who came 
to India two years ago at the invitation of the Government of 
Bombay, in addressing the Indian Industrial Gonfatenoe at Madras 
said : — ‘ The leaders of commerce and business need to be soienti- 
fioally trained just as a doctor or a barrister or professional 
•man is. . , Modern experience shows us that business requires 

administrative capacity of the very highest type. It needs not 
merely technical knowledge, but it needs the power of dealing with 
■new situations, of going forward at the right moment and of con- 
trolling labour. These are just the qualities which Universities 
have always claimed as being their special business to foster ; and 
we therefore say that if you are going to fulfil any of the hopes 
which were held out yesterday by your President, if you are going 
iio take into your own hands the control of the commerce of this 
nation, then you must produce wide-mindad, enterprising men of 
initiative, men who are likely to he produced by the University 
"Faculties of Commerce. The University Faculty of Commerce is 
intended, of oounse, to train the judgment and to mould the minds 
of men. It is claimed that although it must give primarily a 
liberal education, it is possible to give that education which has a 
direct practical bearing on business . . . That kind of man 

(a man so trained) has immense possibilities in the world of 
•commerce ; he is the kind of man on whom you must depend to 
lead you in the industrial match in the future.’” 

When it is remembered that the export and the 
■import trade of India totals np more than *300 millions 
every year, it can easily be imagined what an apaount of 
‘employment can be found for our young men in the 
Various branches of commerce, in and out of the country, 
if satisfactory arrangements can be nsada to impart to 
them the necessary business education and training. 
Hera also the experience and practice of Japan afford us 
guidance and advice. Higher commercial education has 
'made great progress in Japan during the last twenty 
years. Before the end of the last century the candidates 
who sought advanced commercial education at the Tokyo 
Higher Commercial School exceeded a thousand a year^ 
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though the Bchoo! could accommodate a much amaller 
number then. Since 1901 Higher Oommaroial Schools 
have been established at Osaka, Kobe, Nagaaake and 
Yamaguchi and at the Waseda University. In banks 
and other firms, graduates of commercial sboois have 
been employed to an increasing extent every year. 

* formerly it was held that no advanced education was 
needed for a merchant I But to-day stern reality shows 
that the managements of any large-scale enterprise must 
be undertaken only by the highly educated.’ Experience 
in Japan has shown that though in the earliar years, 
the talented youth of the country sought places in official 
circles, as commerce and industry began to grow even 
those who bad made a special study of politics and 
law not infrequently chose to enter the commercial 
world ; and I believe that in view of the industrial 
development which our recommendations foreshadow, - 
if a College of Commerce is established in every major 
province of India, a number of our young lawyers, who- 
find the bar overcrowded, will be glad to taka advantage 
of such education and become efficient means of pro- 
moting the growth of industry and commerce in the 
country, 

Land Acquisition in relation to Industries. 

Section 39 of the Land Acquisition Act lays down 
that the provisions of sections 6 to 37 (both inclusive)- 
shall not be put in force in order to acquire land for 
any company, unless with the previous consent of 
the Local Government, and section 40 of the Act 
says that “ such concent shall nob be given unless 
the Local Government be satisfied by an inquiry held 
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as hereinafter provided, — (a) that such acquisition is 
needed for the construction of some work, and (&) 
that such work is, likely to prove useful to the public.” 
There is no appeal against an order of the Local 
Government giving its consent to the acquisition of 
any land on the ground that it is likely to prove useful 
to the public, and complaint has been made that the 
power given by the Act to the Local Government has 
been misused. I know of one instance where this power 
was used two or three years ago to acquire laud to enable 
the Young Men’s Ohfistian Association to establish a 
club and recreation ground. The protest of the unfortu- 
nate houae-ownera who were dispossessed were unheeded. 
Jb cannot be disputed therefore that the section as it 
stands has been differently interpreted. A remedy may 
be provided against its being further misinterpreted by 
having the expression ” is likely to be useful to the 
public ” qualified by an amending Act. Bub however 
that may be, I do not share the doubt whether that Act 
can be fairly used by a Local Government on behalf of an 
industrial company. I think it cannot be. 

Nor can I join my colleagues in making the recom- 
mendation that the Local Government may acquire land 
compulsorily from private owners on behalf of an 
industrial concern, even in the circumstances and under 
the conditions specified by them. The Indian Act is 
framed on the analogy of the English Acts on the subject 
of the compulsory acquisition of land for public purposes. 
If the expression ” likely to be useful to the public ” is 
interpreted in the manner in which it would be interpret- 
ed under the English Acts, there will be little room left 
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for doubfi as to its meaning. Describing the scope of 
the Lands Clauses Acts, the EncyclopsBdia of the Laws 
of England (Vol. 8, pages 3-6), says : — 

“ The provisions as to the incorporation of the Lands Glauses 
Acts apply to all Acts authorising the purchase of lands whether 
general or local. Such Acus fall into three classes : — 

1. Aoquistion of lands for purposes of national defence or 
general Gi-overnment. 

2. Acquisition of lands for public purposes of a local or 
municipal character. 

3. Acquisition of lands by corporations or individuals for com- 
mercial purposes of public utility. 

Dealing with 3, t.e., Oommercfal purposes of public 
utility, it says ; — 

“Under this head fall the bulk of the special, local, and 
personal acts which incorporate the Lands Glauses Acts. They 
fall into the following main classes : — 

1. Cemeteries. 

2. Electric lighting, effected by provisional orders confirmed 
by statute. 

3. Gasworks. 

i. Harbours. 

5. Markets and Fairs. 

6. Waterworks. 

7. Bailwajs and light Bail ways. 

8. Tramways. 

In all cases, except that of ordinary railways, these under- 
takings can, under general Acts, be entrusted to municipal bodies.” 

A glance at the list given above is sufficient to show 
that every one of the commercial objects for which land 
may be required is an object of public utility a. e. one 
to the benefit of which every member of the public has 
an equal right with every other member, by complying 
with the rules which may be prescribed therefore. The 
test of it is clearly indicated in the last sentence which 
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■^Bays fihafi "in all cases, except that of ordinary railways^ 
these undarbakings can, under general Acts, be entrusted 
’to munioipal bodies.” The justification for depriving 
-a naan of his property against his will may be found in 
the fact that it is being done for the benefit of any 
'individual or group of individuals, but for the benefit of 
the public of which he also is a member, and that he will 
be entitled to share the benefit of the undertaking as much 
as any other person. Where an undertaking is not 
"likely to be useful to the public,” in the sense indicated 
above, the provisions of the. Act, or the power of the 
Government, cannot in my opinion be rightly used to 
•compulsorily acquire land for it. In my opinion when 
an industrial concern, the members of which have the 
right to shut out every one outside their body from 
participation in the benefit of their business, desires to 
acquire land, it must do so by exchange, negotiation or 
»moral suasion. 

Industrial Finance. 

We were asked to report in what manner Govern- 
ment could usefully give encouragement to industrial 
development by direct or indirect financial assistance to 
industrial enterprises. We are all agreed that the lack 
of financial facilities is at present one of the most serious 
difficulties in the way of the extension of such industries, 
and that it is necessary that much greater banking 
facilities should be provided than exist at present. We 
•have coma to the unanimous conclusion that along with 
the other measures of assistance which wa have to re- 
commend, the establiabmenb of industrial banks, working 
on approved lines, would be a potent means of removing 
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tbesa diffiauliiies and of affording help to induBfcrialiafcs.. 
and that such diffieultiea are of suffieienfe national im- 
porfeanoa to justify Govarnmenli assistance. The recent, 
establishnoeat of the Tata Industrial Bank is a matter of. 
sincere satiafaetion. Bat there is need for more institu- 
tions of the same class. And it is because we bad not 
sufficient* materia! before ua to enable us to formulate a 
definite sohema for industrial banks, that wa have recom- 
mended that an expert committee should be appointed, 
at the earliest possible date 

“ to Qousidet what additional banking facilities are necessary 
for she initial and for she current finance of industries ; what form, 
of Governmans assissanoe and control will be required to ensure 
their estansion on sound lines aa widely as possible throughout 
she country ; and whether they should be of provincial or of 
imperial soope, or whether both these forms might not be combined 
in a group of institutions working together.” 

As bha adequate extension of industrial banks will 
ba a matter of time wa have recommended a sobama to. 
meet the need experienced by middle-class industrialists 
for current finance. .1 do not quite like the schema, as it- 
involves boo much of spoon-feeding. Bub as it is profes- 
sedly a temporary arrangement, I raise no objection to it, 
I only hope that its acceptance will nob in any way delay 
the adoption of a scheme of regular industrial banks, and 
that it will be unnecessary to continue -thia temporary, 
schema very long. 

If industrial development is to take place on any- 
thing like the large scale which our Eaporb contem- 
plates, nothing is more important than that regular 
banking facilities should be multiplied manifold, and that 
as early as may be practicable. To clear the ground for 
this it is necessary to remove some misconceptions. 
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Binoe fehe failures of certain Indian banks in 1913 and 
1914, an opinion has grown up in certain circles that 
Indians lack the capacity to manage joint-stock banks. 
When those failures occurred certain foreign papers held 
these Swadeshi banks up to ridicule. That there were 
mistakes both of policy and of management in the case 
of some of these banka is indisputable. But these mis- 
takes should not be exaggerated, and they should not be 
made the basis of an indiscriminating condemnation of 
■Indian capacity for joint-stock banking and for extolling 
the capacity of Europeans for such business. A 
■certain number of failures has been a, common 
feature in the history of joint-stock banking in 
England and America as well. Englishmen regard 
the Bank of England, and with pardonable pride, as the 
.greatest financial institution in the world : and yet even 
that institution — that safest bank in the whole of the 
'United Kingdom — has had 'its share of vicissitudes, 
“From 1819 to 1890, the Bank of England came to 
the verge of bankruptcy every ten years'* {History of 
the Bank of England by Dr. Andreades, page 404), while 
the list of Banks that failed in England is of enormous 
length. To mention only a few, during the years 1791 
■to 1818 about a thousand banks suspended operations in 
England. In the financial depression of 1839, 29 banks 
went out of existence, out of which 17 bad never paid 
any dividend. In the year 1862 the Limited Liability 
■Law was passed, and within the space of three years 
300 companies were formed with a nominal capital of 
504 million pounds, of which 270 failed shortly after- 
wards. This was followed by a financial oriois in which 
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a larga number of banks failed, and the graafcesfc of them,,. 
Overend Gurney, with liabilities of £ 18,727,917 closed 
its doors on the morning of what is known in the history 
of banking in England, as the Black Friday. Other 
banks failed also. The estimated liability of the various 
failures amounted to 50 millions and the losses were also 
very great. In 1890 the great firm of Baring Brothers,, 
which had helped the Bank of England out of its diffi- 
culties in 1839, failed. Have these numerous failures 
lad to any general condemnation of Englishnoen as being 
unfit to manage joint-stock banka? Why then should 
the failures of a few banks started by Indians lead to- 
any such general inference being drawn against them ? 

Let us now turn to the history of banking in India., 
The first joint-stock bank was started in 1770 by Messrs. 
Alexander and Go. It was called the Hindustan Bank. 
Is issued notes, These notes, though not recognized by 
the Government, obtained a local circulation which' 
occasionally reached 40 or 50 lakhs. They were received 
for many years at all the public offices in Calcutta, . 
scarcely excepting treasury itself. This bank failed in 
1832. In 1806 was established the Bank of Bengal, but 
it received' its charter of incorporation in 1809. The 
East India Company contributed dne-fifth of the capital 
and appointed three of the Directors. Since 1809, and 
more particularly from 1813 when the Act was passed' 
which removed certain restrictions from Europeans 
settling in India, banking received a stimulus and several 
banks were established. Between 1829 and 1833 most 
of these agency houses failed. In 1838 a joint-stock 
bank named the Union Bank was started. It was intend- 
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ed to afford in tha money market that facility which the 
Bank of Bengal owing to its charter could not afford, oThe 
bank failed in January 1848, although long before that it 
was known to be in a hopelessly insolvent state.” “ The 
dividends it declared and of which it made so great a 
parade were taken not from the capital, for that had gone 
long before, but from tha deposits that people were still 
confiding enough to make.” " The bank had indiscrimi- 
nately invested in indigo and the Directors freely helped 
themselves to tha bank money.”On one English firm were 
debtors to the bank of 24 lakhs of rupees, one-fourth of 
the whole capital of the bank, and another firm had taken 
cash credits to the amount of 16 lakhs of rupees. Thera 
were' scandals connected with the failure of the first 
Benares Bank in 1849. The Bank of Bengal itself 
violated its charter in the crisis of 1829-32. The first 
Bank of Bombay was established in 1840, the Bank of 
Madras in 1843. These banks were established under 
conditions similar to those of tha Bank of Bengal, with 
the East India Company as a share-holder of one-fifth 
of the capital. In 1868 the Bank of Bombay failed. 
A Commission was appointed to enquire into the causes 
of the failure. The Eeport of the Commission which 
was published in 1869, ascribed the failure to the follow- 
ing causes : — 

“ (a) Tha Charter Act ‘ which removed many restrictions con- 
tained in the former Act and permitted the Bank to transact 
business of an unsafe character 

“ (fc) ‘ The abuse of the powers ’ given by the Aot ‘ by weak 
and unprincipled secretaries’; 

“ (c) The negligence and incapacity of tha Directors ; 

“ (d) The very exceptional nature of the times.” 
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Sir 0. Jackson (Preaidentj of febe Gommiasion) 
summed up his views on this poiufc in iho diclium that — 

“Thegraai lesson the failure taught was that banka should 
not land money on promissory notes in a single name or on joint 
promissory notes, when all the parties were borrowers and not any 
of them sureties for others .” — (An Account of the Pi'Bsidency 
Banks, page 31.) 

I draw attention to this with special reference to 
the atafcamanfc oonbaiuad in paragraph 284 of our Eaport 
that “ we have received evidence in favour of a relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions of the Presidency Banks Act, 
which prevent loans from being for longer than sis 
months, and require the security of two names." 

Another bank of the same name with similar rights, 
but this time without the contribution of the Govern-, 
ment was’ started in the same year in Bombay. It 
worked well till 1874, in which year appeared a famine 
n Bengal. The Government balance ah the Bank was 
one orore, and it was intended that 80 lakhs might be 
drawn to purchase rice from Burma for the purposes of 
relief in Bengal. The Bank was unable to pay the 
money. It did not close its doors only because the money 
was due to the Government. This incident gave rise to 
the Reserve Treasury system, which dates from 1876. 
In this year was also passed the Presidency Banks Act 
which imposed important limitations on the Banks. 

Of the seven European banks that existed in India in 
1863, all but one have failed. That one is the Allahabad 
Bank. About 1875 five new banks were established. Of 
these only one, viz., the Alianee Bank of Simla, Limited, 
the Punjab Banking Co. having been amalgamated with 
it, survive. Amongst those that failed was the Himalaya 
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Sank, Limihed, which atiopped' payraanfe in 1891. Basidea 
these joint-afeock banka, the big banking firm of Sir 
George Arbuthnot failed in 1907. The Bank of Burma waa 
esbablisbad in 1904. It failed, in 1911. When it failed it 
had a working capital of a erora and 19 lakhs. It was 
found that one-third of the working capital had been 
advanced bo a firm in which the Directors were interested. 
Last of all came the failure of the Bank of Upper India. 
Indians were not responsible for the management of any 
of these banks. They were all managed by Kuropaans. 

The history of the Indian banks for which Indians 
were responsible is neither so long nor so eventful. 
It goes back only to the year 1881 in which year 
the Oudh Commercial Bank was founded. It was 
^followed by soma other small banks. The Punjab 
National Bank was established in 1894. Both these 
banks have carried on their business without interruption. 
The People's Bank of India was founded in 1901. When 
it closed its doors in 1913* it had nearly a hundred 
-branches in various places, mostly in Upper India. The 
other ill-fated institution, the Amritsar Bank, was started 
in 1904. It failed in 1913. With the year 1905— the 
year of the partition of Bengal — began an era of new 
StvadesM indigenous activities in India and from , 1906 
there began to be established banks large and small all 
over the country. These bo'ialled 476 in 1910.’ The 
most important of these were the Bank of India and the 
Indian Specie Bank, started in 1906, the Bengal National 
Bank and the Indian Bank of Madras in 1907, the 
'Bombay Merchant Bank and the Credit Bink of India 
in 1909, the Kathiawar and Ahmadabad Banking Cor. 
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poraiion in 1910, and the Central Bank of India in 1911. 
Of the eleven important banks started since 1901, sis: 
collapsed during 1913-14. Bab taking large banks and, 
small, in all about two dozen Indian banks failed. 
Though the failure of even one bank is a matter for 
regret, two dozens out of 476 cannot be said to be a very 
large number. 

There is no doubt that in some of the banka 
that failed there was a fraudulent manipulation of 
accounts, and that in others large sums of money 
ware advanced to enterprises in which some of the 
directors were interested. There were also mistakes 
of policy, as for instance, in the financing of long- 
term business with short-term deposits, and the 
sinking of far too great a proportion of these funds in a 
single industry. But that the failures were due more tO' 
these causes than to dishonesty and fraud is attested by 
the fact that the number of criminal prosecution in con- 
nections with these failures has been conspicuously smalL 

Eegarding the failures in the Punjab, Pandit Balak 
Earn Pandya, Auditor of Accounts, Lahore, said in his 
written evidence submitted to os : — 

“Indeed, when we compare the recent bank and industrial 
failures in the Punjab with similar incidents in other countries, we 
are astonished at the comparatively small proportion of cases in 
which the failures in onr oase were due to dishonesty or selfishness. 
The price we have paid for our inexperience is undoubtedly heavy, 
but it is by no means heavier than what other countries have paid 
before us. If we have only learnt the lesson which the disasters 
of the last four years so impressively teach, there is surely no room 
for despondency,” 

lu pursuance of a recommendation contained in the 
preliminary note on the scope of enquiry by the Indian 
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lodusferial ComnaissTon, a Commifctee was appointed by 
the Punjab Provincial Induatrias Committee to examine 
and report upon the causes of the recent failures in 
financial and industrial enterprises in the Punjab. Their 
report throws much valuable light upon the subject. The 
Committee said ; — 

“ All the evidence produced before ug insisted on the want of' 
business knowledge and experience in company promoters, man- 
agers, and staff as a primary cause of failure. There were few 
competent managers, whether of banks or of industrial concerns. 
Consequently egregious blunders were made, and some of the so- 
called dishonesty seems to us very like ignorance ; much of it was 
due to anxiety to cloak losses.” 

After describing the defects and mistakes of the 
banks, the Committee said : — 

Lest, however, it should he imagined that the state of Swadeshi. 
banking and industry was altogether rotten, we must hasten to 
point out two relieving features ; (o) in the first place the survival 
of the Punjab National Bank showed that a purely Indian 
directorate and staff were capable of steering a bank through 
circumstances as trying as ever any financial institution had to 
face ; (b) and again the fact that several banks, as the following 
statement shows, have paid in full, and others ate likely to pay,, 
is evidence that by no means all of the banks were inherently 
unsound.” 

(I omit} the statement because I understand that 
much more has been paid up since June 1917, when the 
Committee made their report.) 

The Committee summed up the result of their 
investigation as follows : — 

‘‘Thus, speaking generally, our feeling is that the collapse- 
can be referred to two fundamental causes : — 

(i) The inexperience, and the defects of the machinery, 
inevitable to the starting of every nev? venture ; 

(ii) The lack of palliation or remedial sotion such as Govern-, 
mens itself, or quasi Government agencies, i.e,, a Btata-supported 
Provincial Bank, might supply.” 
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Indians need Government Support and Education 
in Banking. 

This brief review would, I hope, make if: clear febat 
there little ground for any general disparagement 
of Indians in the matber of joinb-sbock banking. It 
■ shows that if Indians receive (a) the same sympathy 
and support from the Government which Europeans 
have received through the Presidency Banks and (&) 
if they also receive the necessary measure of edu- 
oafcion in modern banking, Indians will give as good 
an account of themselves in this branch of impor- 
tant national activity as any other people have 
.given. As regards the first, I would strongly recommend 
that the question of a Central State Bank, having 
branches iu every Province, should be taken up at an 
early date. The Presidency Banks have rendered inestim- 
able service to Europeans in carrying on trade and 
commerce with India. They cannot under their existing 
charter help industries. There has also bean a complaint 
that even in matters of such loans as they can advance, 
and do advance to Europeans, these banks do not easily 
accommodate Indians. This complaint found strong 
expression at Lahore. The official Oommitlee of Lahore 
to wbioh refsranoa has been made before, said in their 
report : — 

“ During the crisis there was no co-operation between the 

• Indian banks themselves, or between them and English banks, or 
between them and the old-fashioned Indian banks. We attach 
peculiar significanoe to the statements made by witnesses as to the 
position of the Bank of Bengal. While the fact that the Punjab 

• National Bank has been received on the clearing list — only, how- 
ever, after surviving the crisis — shows that at present good 

• relations do exist and that there is future possibility of better, yet 
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the absence of a provincial bank probably meant the downfall of 
sound banks which might have been saved.' The Bank of Bengal 
is too big, not local in iis sympathy, ignorant of provincial condi- 
tions, and not susceptible to the influence of the Provincial 
Government, The Lahore Branch was willing to help and made 
reeommaudations to Calcutta, but these were rejected with ourt- 
nass, and not even on the deposit of Government paper would the 
Bank of Bengal consent to advance money to the Punjab Naiionah 
Bank. 

Whan the Govarnmaafc withdraw the right of issuing 
notes from the Presidency Banks in i860, they agreed to 
help them by allowing the use of public balances. In a. 
Pinanca Department memorandum of 20sh December 
1860 to the Bank of Bengal (quoted by Mr, Brunyate at-, 
page' 81 of his “ Account of bae Presideuey Banks ”) the 
extent to which the Government admitted the obligation 
to compensate the Banks for the withdrawal of the right- 
of issue was indicated as below : — 

“ The Bank (of Bengal) cannot be admitted to have any claim. 
as of right to compensation, but they are certainly in a position 
deserving of much consideration and one in which they may 
equitably look for all reasonable support on the part of Govern- 
ment.” 


Government agreed to compensate them by giving- 
them their cash balances without interest, to the extent- 
of 70 lakhs to the Bank of Bengal and 50 lakhs to the 
Banks of Bombay and Madras. In practice the Banka 
have been allowed bo enjoy the use of much larger balances 
during the decades that have since passed. But as Mr,. 
Brunyate points out in his book at page 99 : — ■ 

“ Long before 1876 the Secretary of State had come to the 
conclusion that the Banks had been auffioieutly compensated for 
the loss of their note issue.” 

It is high time therefore that the Governmeut should 
cease to place public balances with the Presidency Banks 
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aud ihat fehese balancas should bo kepfe in a State Bank, 
the benefits of which would ba available to a larger 
public. 

Tba proposal for a single " Bank of India ” to take 
tbe place filled by the three Presidency Banka was before 
the Govarameat betwaab 1860 and 1876. But no decision 
was arrived at on tba aabjact. Tba question was taken 
up by the Ejyal Oommission on Indian Finance and 
' Ourrenoy. They expressed no final opinion upon it, bub 
recommended that it should be taken up ah an early 
date, Ttiey said in paragraph 222 of their Eeport : 

" Wa regard the question, whatever decision may ultimately 
he arrived at upon it, as one of great importance to India, which 
■deserves the careful and early consideration of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India. We think, thtirefore, that 
they would do well to hold an inquiry into it without delay, and 
to appoint for this purpose a small expert body, representative 
both of official and non-official experience, with directions to study 
the whole question in India in consultation with the persons and 
bodies primarily interested, snob as the Presidency Banks, and 
either to pronounce definitely against the desirability of the 

• establishment of a State or Central Bank in India at the present 
time or to submit to the authorities a conorete scheme for the 

• establishment of such a bank, fully worked out in all its details 
and capable of immediate application.” 

This racommendafcion was made in 1914. The ' 
consideration of it was postponed because of tbe war. 

1 can only express the earnest hope that it will be taken 
up as early as may be practicable. The interest of the 
country demands the early creation of an institution 
which will at once be the central reservoir to which all 
public balances should belong and the central fountain 
which will feed all fruitful national activities throughout, 
•the country, ^ 
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Not fche least imporbaufc advantage of the establish- 
ment of a State Bank will be that adequate facilities 
will be provided for training Indians in banking work. 
The need for suoh training is obvious. In paragraph 282 
of the Report my colleagues say : — 


But there is m India at present a lack of trained bank 
employees, owing to the absence in the past of facilities for com 
mercial education and of any regular system of training IndTans 
in banking work while the countryfolk do not ylt rS« 
the advantages to themselves of organised banking. Por tS 
reasons, the extension of banking in she mofussil has been slow 
Where, as in the case of the Punjab, no rapid progress was 
It was attended with grave risks and followed by disastw Thi^ 
was mismanagement at the headquarters of the banks and 
of the branches did little but receive deposits ” ’ ^ ^ 


The opinion of the Lahore Committee, which I have 
quoted above, also emphasised the need of promoting a 
koowlege of banking business. Here again I would draw 
atbenbion to the marvellous development of banking in 
Japan, At the time of the Restoration in 1868 
" ignorance ooncernig the methods of foreign finance, or 
•of banking, or of jointsboek companies was universal, 
although Japan was nob entirely without some financial 
machinery.” “ National Finance and economy were both 
in a perilous condition.” “ The Japanese had not been 
accustomed* either to the combmation of capital or the 
formation of corporation. They had undertaken every 
•enterprise individually, and the financial businesses which 
than existed ware not in a prosperous condition.” ” As 
early as 1870. Mr. Hirobumi Jto (afterwards Prince Ito), 
of the Finance Department, memorialized the Govern- 
ment that the proper management of finance and 
■economy was the foundation upon which the State affairs 
must be conducted, and that unless sound institutions 
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■were eeiiablished for this purpose do good adminiaferafeive. 
result: sould be actained.” At hia auggeation be ■waS' 
seDfc ID the aarae year to America to study financial 
institutions and their working. And as the result of his 
observations ha submitted to the Government the follow- 
ing three propositions : — 

“ First, the standard of currency should be gold; secondly, 
bonds should be issued for the eon'sersion of the notes ; thirdly 
ccmpanies should be established for the purpose of issuing paper 
XQoney.” 

After much discussions of these and certain alter- 
native proposals, regulations were drafted in 1871 aud 
promulgated with the sanction of the sovereign for- 
organising National Banks. The first National Bank 
was established at Tokyo in 1873, and began business, 
in leas than ten months. It is not necessary for me 
to trace the history of banking in Japan further than to 
say that there are now five kinds of banks in Japan, 
viewed in relation to the line of business respectively 
followed, vis., (a) Home -trade, (6) Foreign commerces, 
(c) Industry, {d) Agriculture and (e) Colonisation ; and 
that in 1913 the total number of these banks was 2,152, 
of which 2,100 represented ordinary and savings banks 
at the end of first half-year, and 62 in number of spe- 
ciaL banks at the end of the years. The paid-up capital 
of these banks amounted in 1913 to 436,188,271 yen, 
the reserve fund to 139,109,917 yen, the total deposits- 
to 10,811,884,300. 

In “Fifty Years of New Japan’’ (by Count. 
Okuma, Volume I, page 532) Baron Shibnaawa, the 
Piesidenfe of the First National Bank, oonoludes bis 
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chapter on the development of banking in Japan as 
follows : — 

“ Before oonoluding this essay the writer cannot refrain from 
expressing his profound satisfaction at the fact that the small 
spring of hanking business, which had been so insignificant 
at the time of the Restoration, has, by a gradual process of 
accretion, become a broad, navigable river, as it is now, and hia 
conviction that this is the result of having followed the example 
of European and American nations, to which the Japanese are 
much indebted. Again the Japanese are very grateful for the 
valuable services of Mr, Alexander Allan Shand, now a Director of 
the Paris Bank, London, who came to Japan at the invitation of 
the Issue Department in 1872, acted as Adviser in banking to that 
Department, wrote valuable books on banking, instructed young 
Japanese in that line and thus pavod the way for the development 
of banking business in the country.” 

India was far ahead of Japan in 1872. She sfcanda 
far behind Japan to-day. No doubfi banking in India 
to-day is far in advance of what it was in Japan in 1872. 
But if it is to develop as it should, I would recommend 
that the Government of India should do even now whafi 
the Government of Japan did long ago, viz., take definite 
steps to impart the best instructions to young Indians 
in banking through the best teachers it can appoint. 
Even if a State Bank should be slow in coming, the 
Presidency Banks and other banka which receive help 
from Government, should be asked to take in a few 
Indians — perferably graduates of a Oollege of Oommeroa 
—as apprentices for higher training in banking. 

Proyinoial Departments of Industries, 

I agree with my colleagues in recommending the 
creation or development of provincial Departments of 
Industries, subject to the reservations noted below : — 

1. Beport, paragraph 306 (c). — I think that the 
control of technical and industrial education should not 
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ba placed under fehia departmaob bui; either under fcbe 
Daparfiraenfe of Eduoafcion or under a oommibbea joinbly 
appointed by the Dapartmantis of Bluoation and Indua- 
fcriea. In my opinioa this arrangamenti will secure 
that both bha thaocatioal and practical sides of beehnioal 
and industrial education will receive sufficient abdantion. 

■fba proposed multifarious other duties of the 
Director of Industries will leave him little time to direct 
the work of education. It is oontecnplabad (paragraph 
331 of the Eaporb) that the Deputy Director should 
inspect institutions for technical education. It will 
not make for efficiency if the Dheobor is made responsible 
for duties which ha'will evidently not be able to perform. 

' 2. Beport, paragraph 807 . — I think that agricultural 
engineering should ba under 'the control of the Director 
of Agricultural Agricultural engineering will nob be 
confined to " putting in power plant for agricultural 
work." It will include quastiona relating to drainage 
and irrigation also. These questions are of far greater 
importance than the mechanical putting in of power 
plant, which can be carried out by the engineering staff 
with no less efficiency if the staff be under the control of 
the Director of Agriculture than if it be under that of 
the Director of Industries, # 

3, Beport, paragraph 312 . — I do not think that 
the Director of ladustries should ba the Secretary bo 
Government for commercial and industrial subjects. If 
ha is, the object of referring his proposals to the scrutiny 
of the Member in charge of the department will, I iear, 
be largely defeated in practice. Oonsideripg that the 
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Dicectior will deal with large mbarasts, it is desirable 
that the scrutiny should be real. 

4. Beporti paragraph 313. — The salaries which 
have been proposed for the Director and the Deputy 
Diraobor have evidently bean proposed from the point of 
view that these officers will be Europeans. In my 
opinion the salaries should be fixed from the point of 
view that they will be Indians, audit should be provided 
that, if a European is imported from abroad, an extra 
allowance of 25 par cent, above the salary shall be given 
him. I would suggest that the salary of the Director 
should be Es, 1,000 rising to Es. 2,000. . 

5. Beport, paragraph 314. — The salary of thd 
Deputy Director should range from Es. 500 bo Es. 1,000. 

6. Beport, paragraph 317. — The salary of Circle 
'Officers should range between Bs. 200 and Es, 500. 

7> The strength of the staff should be determined 
after the Director and Board of Industries have been 
.appointed and have submitted a definite programme of 
work, 

Imperial Department of Industries. 

Beport, paragraph 321. — I agree with my colleagues 
■in recommending that Industry should have separata 
■representation in the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Paragraph 322. — Bub I venture bo doubt the 
•necessity or desirability of the proposed Indian Indus- 
tries Board. My colleagues have described the duties 
'.for the performance of which the Board is, in their 
opinion, needed. They^ say : — 
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(1) " The Imperial Department of Industries would}- 
control the administration of the various Acts with which 
it is concerned ." — The Member for Industry, with his 
Seorebariafc, will oarbainly not require a Board to help 
him to do this. 

(2) "And [it) would be responsible for the general 
direction of the accepted industrial policy of the country, 
including technical and industi'ial education " — Even 
without any refarenee to the expected devolution of 
power to provincial Governments, the Member for 
Industry will not require the assistance of a member 
of the Board to perform this duty either. The Member 
for Education performs a similar duty in regard bO' 
education. In paragraph 352 of the Report my 
colleagues state what they expect to be done under 
this head. They say : — 

“Under heads 9 and 10 (Encouragement of induatries, advice* 
to Local Governments, and industrial and teohnioal education), 
Che only expenditure iuoucced by the imperial department would 
be in respect of the staff of visiting experts, who would work 
directly under the appropriate 'member of the Industries Boards. 
The allotment of work among these should be eSeoted by one of 
them, who might be styled Senior Visitor. The inspectors would 
be mainly concerned with industrial schools ; the inspection on 
behalf of the imperial department of the higher institutions would 
be largely performed by members of the Industries Board and. 
other high technical ofiScers.” 

I think the proposal to appoint these " imperial 
visiting experts,” entirely lacks juatijBcabion. They will 
be like the fifth wheel of a coach. Bub however 
that may be, all that members of the Industries Board 
are expected to 3o in this direction is to inspect "the 
higher institutions.” These institutions will be under 
provincial Governments. They are not likely to suffer- 
for want of such "superior” inspection, and the Member 
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lor Industry may be expected oooasionally to honour them 
by a visit when he is out on tour. 

(3) “ The remaining duties of the'^ department would 
■Gonsist of the initiation and running of any imperial 
pioneer and research factories that may he ^needed — In 
paragraph 356 my colleagues say : — 

“ As instances of experimental factories which could be more 
■appropriately started by imperial agency may be cited (a) glass 
works, an account of the range of experts needed, (b) wood distil- 
lation, which would yield results of very general application and 
■should be applied to a number of difierent species of trees. It 
would’be for the Industries Board to decide on the best site for the 
factory in each case, and to determine the exact object of the 
•experiment which should be placed in charge of a suitable 
specialist.” 

I do nob see any reason why both these suggested 
(factories should not be started as provincial under- 
takings in any province where conditions may be oonsi* 
dered to be suitable for them.< Bub assuming that they 
may be started as imperial factories, surely the Member 
for Industry, acting on expert opinion and advice, may 
•be trusted to sanction such an experiment without the 
assistance of the proposed Board. 

(4) “ The management of full-scale Government fact- 
ories.'^ — Presumably each such factory will have its 
manager or superintendent. When many such have been 
.started, the need for appointing a general superintendent 
of such factories may be considered. But a highly-paid 
■officer like a member of the proposed Board should not be 
required in connection with the work. 

(5) “ The framing of schemes for assisting private 
mterprise of a class for which an imperial agency would 
‘he required," — The Member for Industry should be trusted 
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to do this, when it becomes necessary to do it. It aboulcli' 
be left generaily to the provincial Governments to assist 
private autarprise whenever it may be held to be desira- 
ble. The policy should, in my opioion, be to avoid- 
creating a class of enterprise for which an imperial agency 
would be required, 

(6) “The supply of stores " — For this a very large— 
perhaps unduly large— staff consisting of a Controller- 
General, four Deputy Controllers, seven Assistant Con- 
trollers, six Inspectors, 20 Assistant Inspectors, and a 
Supervisor of Stores Contracts is proposed. It does not 
seem that any room is left for work for any member of 
the Industries Board here. 

(7) “ The collection and dissemination of commercial 
and industrial information " — Bor this also there is a 
separate highly-paid Director, and it is proposed to give 
him two highly-paid Deputies for Calcutta and Bombay. 

(8) “ And the direction of such scientific and techni- 
cal services and departments as come under its control .” — 
Every imperial service and department which may be* 
constituted will have its appropriate head. With such 
head it should require little direction from outside. Such 
direction and general control as may be desirable can be- 
exercised by the Member for Industry. 

Bor all these reasons I thinlr ^tha creation of an 
imperial executive Board of Industries is not necessary. 
In my opinion an advisory Board should be constituted 
here also, as it will be in the provinces. It may consist, 
of members largely elected by the Legislative Council and 
partly nominated by the Government. This will mean- 
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a saving of over 2 lakhs a year in salaries alone. Bufe 
not) the least important advantage of dropping the pro- 
posed Board would be that the Member for Industry 
would not be left without the charge of any apeoifia 
branch pf work, as ha would be under the proposal of rny 
colleagues (paragraph 323). The dijB&culcy that my 
colleagues have felt in recommaoding where to locate 
the Board of Industries (paragraph 328) strengthens the 
doubt of its necessity. They say : — “We feel compelled to 
recommend that the headquarters of the Board should be 
with the Government of India.” They “ fully realise 
from the unsatisfactory experience of the past, the 
imperative necessity of keeping the activities of, the 
Board in close touch with the industrial life 'of the 
country.” But they think “ that this need will be largely 
met by tbe fact that the officers controlling tbs various 
departments under it would be working in large indus- 
trial centres, while the members themselves . would also 
have had considerable industrial experience and would 
tour regularly.” They have also found it “ difficult to 
select an industrial centre as the headquarters of the 
Board, without introducing a bias that might react 
unfavourably on other centres.” My colleaguef? therefore 
reconciled themselves to the idea that the Indian Indus- 
tries Board should be moving up to Simla and down to 
De Ihi every year with tbe Government of India. But 
this does nob seem to me to be a business-like arrange- 
ment. 

Direction of Chemical Research. 

I am doubtful as to whether the general direction of 
chemical research should be left to the Imperial Depart- 
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menfi of Indusfcries. (Baporfc, paragraph 324.) In my 
opinion ifc should ba vasfisd in fcha Eaoulty of Ohemisfery, of 
the Chemistry Department of the Imperial Polytechnic 
Institute, which I have recommended. It seems to me 
anomalous and unscientific to entrust the direction of 
scientific research to an executive Government machinery 
like the proposed Imperial Department of IndustrieSt I 
fear that the “ distinguished chemist ” who may be 
attached to the department, will develop in him more and 
more of an executive head and lose more and more of the 
scholar. At present a chemist who has completed an 
investigation is himself responsible for it and free to 
publish it. In the scheme proposed this freedom will be 
taken away from him. The judgment of the Chief 
Chemist will decide whether the result of any particular 
research work may or may not ba published. 

This is the age of specialisation. In order to achieve 
the highest distinction as a scientist, a man must specialise 
■ in some particular branch of science. It will ba difficult 
if not impossible, to find a chemist, who will be equally 
strong in more branches of chemistry. Generally speak- 
ing, the Chief Chemist will not therefore be competent 
to pass final judgment upon research relating to any 
branch. othe'r than his own. Dr. Bose must be the judge 
of Dr. Bose. It would be impossible for a man like 
him to work, when an official however eminent a 
scientist he may be in his own particular subject, will 
have the power to reject or accept his work. 

In the note submitted to us by Mr. Puran Singh of 
the Dahra Dun Forest Eesearch Institute, he has put 
forward a strong argument against research under the 
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.^sonferol of an adminisfcraiiive of&eer. The oonaiderationa 
urged by him merib atteafcion. He says : — 

“ (1) Soieatifio and industdal researoh when carried on by 
•Government departments, does not become as popular as it ■would 
be if it were assooiaced with the Universities. 

“ (2) The work or the University professor, unlike thafe of the 
■Government official, is open to public criticism and valuation not 
only at the hands of ikymen but before the other Universities of 
the world. This accounts for the high standard of University 
- work, a standard which it is the pride of the professor to maintain, 
not only for the sake of his own good nanfe, but for the reputation 
of the University to which ha belongs. A Government official, on 
-the other hand, has to keep a limited circle satisfied with his work, 
and his reputation when once made in that circle, runs little risk 
of being marred, as he is safe under the protection of his official 
seat. 

“ (3) Up to this time in no country which encourages soienfcifio 
research has it bean possible for any one to aspire to the dignity of 
a professor of a University without having first risen through the 
'ranks of student and assistant. On the ocher band, in this country 
we see young man fresh from Universities appointed direct to res- 
ponsible positions of research and educational work, and the 
■stimulus for ever-increasing effort is in most cases lacking. 

“ (i) Research work by the agency of a Government depart- 
.menc as such does not carry sufficient weight with the soientifio 
bodies of che world. 

“ (5) The research officer should ha in the nature of a demo- 
cratic public man rachec than a Government official, who is bound 
to become by the very nature of his environment somewhat of an 
.autocrat. 

“ (6) Many public research institutes that have recently sprung 
up in chis country indicate a desire on the part of the people co be 
.rid of official control in order to carry on research as independently 
as is at present done in the Universities of other countries, Though 
the desire is thus indicated, yet all work in this direotioa 
is waste of energy ir there exists no clearly defined and 
harmonious co-operation between Government and these private 
institutes. Such institutes are bound to starve finally through 
the lack of the University atmosphere, and the authority and 
resources, as distinct from control, of the Government ac their back. 
The Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto have both the Government 
and, through the Government, the people at theit back. 
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“ (7) Education when given in colleges run hy a Government 
department such as those of Agriculture and Forests, as distin* 
guished from oolleges affiliated to Universities, does not tend to 
efficiency. The teacher therein is neither properly responsible to 
the students and the' public nor to the Government. This is 
because the Government has no means of judging the ability of 
the professor as such. The fact that no Government seleotion till 
now has proved a failure in research or in imparting scientific 
education is due to Government having nnwittingly lent to them 
an authority and position which causes men of average attain- 
ments to appear as geniuses. 

“ (S) And lastly, it is a fact thaifno country in the world has 
followed the procedure adopted in this country for organising’ 
soientifio and industrial research. This point is well illustrated 
in a recent number of ‘Nature’ by Mr. Hugh Robert Mill in 
reviewing a note on an enquiry by the Goverment of India into 
. the relations between forests and atmosphere and soil moisture, 
Ha says To out mind the method adopted could produce no 
better result than it appears to have done. In a soientifio problem* 
such as was sot forth, the only function of the State seems to us 
to be to decide that such an enquiry shall be carried out at the 
public expense and that every facility for obtaining data shall be* 
given by all the departments and all the Government concerns, 
local and central. It should then be handed over to a competent 
man of science, set free from all other duties and supplied with' 
necessary assistants. His report, when complete, will be authori- 
tative and epoch-making, if not final, and incidentally his own' 
reputation would be made or marred by his handling of the facts. 
The total expense would probably be no greater and the labour of 
many public servants would not be diverted from the work for 
which they were trained. 

“This comment emphasises exactly the point I am attempting- 
to bring to your notice, viz,, that soientifio vesearoh must be inde- 
pendent and in the bands of the best possible men.” 

I would therefore recomnaend that the control of 
research should be left not to the Imperial Department of 
Industries but to the Imperial Polytechnic Institute, if it 
is established, or to a Science Council elected by scientists 
woiking in the various ^Diversities, Oolleges and other 
scientific institutions in the country. The Departments 
of Industries, both provincial and imperial, should com- 
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DQUuioafce fchair suggestiona for research to the Institution- 
or Oounoil, and encourage the application of the results - 
of researches made to industries so far as they can, 

The Opganisation of Sdentific and Technical 
Seryices. The Indian Chemical Service. 

The Imperial Indnstrial Service. 

In proceeding to discuss the important proposals of " 
my colleagues in relation to the subjects noted above, I” 
think it necessary bo recall that the Commission was 
appointed “ to examine and report upon the possibilities 
of further industrial development in India and to submit 
its recommendations with special reference to the follow- 
ing questions ; — 

“ {a) whether new openings for the profitable employment o£ 
Indian capital in commerce and industry can be in- 
dioaced ; 

(b) whether, and, if so, in what manner, Government can use- 
fully give direct encouragement to industrial develop* 
meht— 

(i) by rendering technical advice more freely available ; 

Hi) by the demonstration of the practical possibility on a . 
commercial scale pf particular industries ; 

(Hi) by affording, directly or indirectly, financial assis* 
tance to industrial enterprises ; or 

Hv) by any other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal policy of the Government of 
India.'’ 

In concluding the resolution appointing us, tha ■ 
Government of India 8::^pres8ed the hope that the Com- 
mission would " find it possible to place their report in 
the hands of the Government of India within 12 months- 
from the date of its assembling in India.” This 
well as the terms of our reference would ahoW that w© 
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are aspeofied io make raoommendabiona as fco openings 
for tiha profibabla amploymaab of Indian capibal in com- 
merce and iudusliry, which could be carried oufe on an 
early date. 

Chapter III of our Report which gives a summary 
of the industrial deficiencies of India, shows how various 
and how great are the openings in which Indian capital 
can be employed, We say there : — 

“ The list of industries which, though their products are 
essential alike in peace and war, are lacking in this country, is 
■lengthy and ominous. Until they are brought into existence on 
an adequate scale, Indian capitalists will, in times of peace, be 
deprivea of a number of profitable enterprises ; whilst in the 
•event of a war which renders sea transport impossible, India’s 
.all-important industries will be exported to the risk of stoppage, 
-her consumers to great hardship, and her armed forces to the 
greatest possible danger.” 

But as my colleagues say at page 4 of our Ee^orrt — 

“although much information of technical and industrial 
value will be found in the evidence of some of the expert 
witnesses , . , we have concentrated our attention on 

the machinery which wo propose should be set up to effect 
industrial development generally rather than on the particular 
industries to be improved.- This machinery will, we believe, do 
what is needed for all industries and it would be useless for us to 
attempt to frame detailed recommendations for which technical 
■enquiries by experts are required.” 

With due deference to my colleagues, I think that 
we have concentrated too much attention on the macbi> 
nery which has been proposed and yet, I fear that, 
•excepting the provincial and imperial Departments of 
Industries, the machinery proposed will not promote 
industrial development as rapidly as the circumstances 
of the situation require. The scientific and technical 
-services which they recombaended will, on their own 
showing, take some time to organise, the industrial 
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regearohes which they wish fco promolie, will bate some 
ime fco bear fruifc. In my opinion fche immediate require- 
menfea of fche country in the matter of indusfcrial develop- 
ment require fche adoption of measures which will bear 
fruifc more speedily. 

There are fcwo classes of indusfcrial enterprises which 
can be taken up in this country. The first class, and 
this is by far fcbe larger class, consists of those which can 
be afcarted by the imporfcabion of machinery and experts 
as first managers. In this class of work we have fco 
imitate and not fco initiate. As soon as fche Provinical 
Departments of Industries, wtih their Advisory Boards,,, 
have been constituted in the provinces, they should 
decide, with such expert advice as may be neces- 
sary, what industries of this olaB8||pan be started 
within fche province, and should invite and encour- 
age Indian capitalists by information and technical 
assistance to oganise them. It was fche adoption of such 
a oouvsa that enabled Germany and Japan to achieve 
rapid indusfcrial development. Sir Prederick Nicholson 
urged fche adoption of this course on us in fche following, 
passage in his note : — 

“ On she ■whole, then, I consider that fche best way both for 
starting selected industries in India and for training the future 
managers is after the fashion of Germany and Japan and other 
countries, for the promoters, whether Government or private, to 
draw liberally on Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first 
managers of any projected industries ; then to select young men,, 
preferably men already trained in technological institutions, and 
to put them through close, disciplined, industrial and business 
training under these experts till they are fitted either to start on 
their own account or as reliable business managers to -capitalists,’” 
— (Minutes of Evidence, Yol. Ill, pages 396-397), 

Mr. Charles Tower also says : — 

» 
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“ In the manufaotutG of eteelware and of maohinery, Geimany 
is usually otedited, not without justice, with being rather an 
Imitator than an initiator. Her great success in this hue has been 
achieved by the rapidity with which Germany had adopted the 
improvements invented elsewhere.”— (German?/ of io-day, Home 
University Library, page 137.) 

This is also bha odurse which was adopted by 
Atnerica, Up to 1860 America had made libtla progress 
in developing the .manufactura of sfcael. In 1862 Park 
.Brothers ami Company imported the biggest crucible 
steel plant of all up bo that time, and imported also 
several hundred English workmen to ensure success. 

■ Sinoa then the progress of bha steel industry there 
has been phenomenal. In 1860 the output of pig 
iron in the States was only 0'8 million tons, and 

■ of steel nil; by 1900 America was producing 13'7 
millions of tons pig iron and lO’l of steel, and in 1913 
while the production of pig iron amounted to 10‘3 mil- 
lion tons in the United Kingdom, it amounted to 31 
•million tons in the United States. Last but not least, 
we have an eloquent illustration in India itself of the 
^soundness of this policy in the success of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works. The works were organised with the 

I advice, and have been carried on under the supervision 

] of the bast experts imported from abroad, and they have 

^ -been a conspicuous success. This, therefore, is the right 

.’s policy which should be followed in regard to the many 

I -other industries, the need for which has been pointed out 
'in our chapter on the industrial deficiences of India. 
T -Bavv materials and labour abound, capital exists and 

unly wants organising, the home market is extensive, 
the machinery and the expert can be imported, the profits 
t: .uo liha Government and the people will be cousiderabia ; 
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ail fchaii is needed is ihafi the Govarnmanfe should whole- 
beartedly lend and assist! Indian oapifeal in organising 
the industries. 

But to carry out industrial davslopmanta in this 
wise it is essential, as Mr. H. P. Gibbs, the General 
Manager of the Tata Hydro-Blaetrio Supply Oompany, 
•so well put in his wrbitan avidanca before us, that — 

“ no man should ha imported into India Unless ha is a ceoog- 
nised expert in his partioulac line. He too should be engaged on 
short-time oontraet and made* to understand ha is being engaged 
and paid to teach our local men Just as mueh as to introduce and 
•carry on his work. The young man from abroad who is educated 
but mexperienoed should not be brought to India and allowed to 
.get hia practice here.” 

The industries which will be so started will be 
the best practical schools for training our science 
^graduates as recruits for the proposed imperial services. 
Provision for Scientific Besearch, 

Tna second class of industries consists of those for 
■which some research work is needed. I fully agree with 
my colleagues about the need and value of such research. 
.1 raeognise that, bo borrow the language of the Oommittae 
of the Privy Council, “ effective research, particularly in 
‘^ibs industrial applications, calls increasingly for the 
■support and indpehus that come fr6m the systematised 
delving of a crops of sappers working intalligantly, bub 
under orders;" I am therefore nob opposed bo bhe idea 
of creating an Indian Chemical Service and an Imperial 
Industrial Service at the right time and under the right 
■conditions. But I regret I do nob; agree with my 
■colleagues as to the time when, and the conditions under 
which, these services should be orgauised. In my 
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opinion our first ^uty is to create tbe material for these 
services in this country- One important means of doing' 
this is the etrating of industries, as I have urged above^ 
under imported experts and placing our select young men, 
already trained in teobnologioal institutions, under them. 
The other measures which in my opinion are needed are: — 

(i) that steps should be immediately taken for 
developiug the teaching of science and technology 
in cur existing Universities and other collegiate- 
institutions, id) by strengthening their staff and 
equipment, and , (Zi) by awarding a sufficiently 
large number of scholarships to encourage the study 
of science and technology at our schools, our colleges 
and our Universities ; 

{ii) that an Imperial Polytechnic Institute,, 
manned by the most distinguished scientists and 
engineers^ whose co-operation we qan secure, should 
be established in the country, for imparting the 
highest instruction and training in science and' 
technology ; and 

{Hi) that the provision of scholarships for study in,^| 
foreign countries shouldhe largely increased to enable 
the most distinguished of our graduates to finish 
their educaticn in the best' of foreign institutions. 

The view which I humbly urge here is strongly 
supported by tbe . recommendation made in the- 
“ Interim Beport of the Consultative Committee on 
Scholarships for Higher Education,” of which the 
Bight Hoit’ble Mr. A. H. Pyke Acland was the 
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Chairman. The Committee was appointed before 
the war in March 1913. The report from which 
I am going to quote was adopted by it in May 1916. 
In a prefatory note to the Eeport, Sir Selby-Bigge, 
writing on behalf of the Board of Education, said : — 

“ The Board have no need to use complimentary phrases to ■ 
convey iheit estimation of the great value of their v7oyk, but on 
this ocoasion they may perhaps permit themselves to express their 
appreciation or the broad spirit in which the report is oonoeived, 
of its forcible exposition of principles, and of the lucid and vigorous 
style in which it is written.” 

The recommendations are of such great weight 
and have such a direct bearing on the question I am 
dealing with, that I make no apology for reproduc- 
ing them here : — 

“On the side of soiance and teohnology in- relation to the 
industries and commerce of the nation, the greatest needs of the 
nation are ranged by us in order of practical priority as follows, 
though their satisfaction should proceed as far as possible ooDiem>. 
poraneouslf and oonourcently. 

“(129) The first need is the wider recognition, especially by 
employers, of the benefit that can be obtained by the employment 
in industry, agriculture, and commerce, of nien trained in science 
— in all grades, but specially for directive and advisory posts. A 
great improvement is already seen ; but public opinion nseda 
further enlightenment, 

“ (130) Secondly, the most useful thing that can be done 
without any increase in the means at present at out disposal is to 
encourage research in existing institutions after graduation.^ There 
were probably before the war more men and women fitted to be 
trained in research than were secured for this public service. The 
prolongation of scholarships in suitable cases, which we recom- 
mend, is one means that is available other means fall within the 
province of the Oommiitee of the Privy Council. 

“ (131) Given a limited amount of money available annually 
the next need would be to assist existiog iustiintions for trF.ining 
in science and technology, to enable them to improve their rquip- 
ment, increase their stall, attract more highly gnuhflsd teachers, 
31 
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and inkoduoe new subjects of study; and to establish new places 
of higher technical and scientific instruction where needed. To 
bring existing institutions fully up to national needs a great 
capital sum and income would be required. But any sum well 
expended, would be useful. However, in view of the needs of the 
nation and the empire, it seems pmoabla that the larger sum will 
be forthcoming, at whatever sacrifices in the immediate future. 

“(132) Improved and extended higher aaoondary education 
is needed. Side by side with this, with the strengthening 
of Universities and technical schools, and with an increasing 
demand for scientific workers, an increase in the supply of 
Bcholarshipa from secondary sohoois and Universities will be 
requited. This should move forward pari passit with other 
improvements.” — (Pages 69-70). 

This view also receives support from the 
conclusions at which the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch 
arrived. In their Keport for the year 1916-16 
(pages 40 and 41), they summarised those conclu- 
sions as follows : — 

“ If we were asked bo state these conditions (that appear to 
us neoeesary for the success of our work) in the shortSsS possible 
tsrms we should reply ; First, a largely increased supply of 
oempeteni researobers ; secondly, a hearty spirit of co-operation 
among all concerned, men of science, men of businesB, working 
men, professional and scieniifio societies. Universities and 
technical colleges, Local Authorities and Government Depart- 
ments. And neither condition will be efieotive without the other, 

“Before the war the output of the Universities was altogether 
insufS-oient to meet even a moderate expansion in the demand toe 
research. The annual number of students graduating with First 
and Second Claes Honours in science and technology (including 
mar.hamacins) in the Uiiiversitips of England and Wales before 
the war was onlv about 530, and of these but a small proportion 
will have received any serious training in research. We have 
freqnenily found on inquiry tUali the numOer of workers of any 
poitoiufio standing on a given subject of industrial importance is 
very liraued. 

“Tne responsinility for dealing with the grave situation which 
we autioipace, rests with the education departments of United 
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.Eingdom. We shall be able to do some thing to enoourge a longer 
period of training by the ofier of research studentships' and>,the 
like ; but that will not suffice. It is useless to offer scholarships if 
competent candidates are not forthcoming, and they cannot be 
forthoommg'in sufficient numbers until a larger number of well 
educcated students enter the Universities. That is the problem 
■which the education departments have to solve, and on. the solution 
of which the success of the present movement in out opinion largely 
depends.” 

Recruitment of the Scieutiiic Services. 

For the recruitment of the scientific service, the 
Indian Chemical Service, and others my colleagues 
'recommend that “ to the utmost extent possible 
the junior appointments should be made from science 
■■graduates of the Indian Universities, and that the 
senior and experienced men who will be required to 
initiate and direct research work should be obtained 
■on special terms from England, when such are 7iot 
■available here” The qualifying clause which I 
have emphaiaed must be appreciated at its practical 
■ value. My colleagues recognise that a “ relatively 
■small field of selection at present exists in India,’* 
They say ; — 

"As devalopmant of soisnoa teaching at the Uaiversities, aud 
opportunidiaa for teohnioal training in India inoreaso, we beliava 
■that the naoasaity for importing speciaUabs will greatly diminish, 
and that ultimately the services will be mainly filled with offioeca 
trained in this country.” 

But they say further on that “it will be soma 
years before it will be possible to obtain toe full 
necessary staff in India.” 

They therefore rely for such recruitment miialy 
on Eagland. But they recognise that — 
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“jjhere will be similar post-war demands made at home and' 
in fSe dominions for scientific, especially chemical, experts, whiohs 
win render it difficult to obtain suitable recruits from England. 
It is probable, oonsequently, that salaries higher than the pre- 
war rates will be demanded by suitably qualified experts.” 

But I think that qualified English experts will not be- 
available, at any rate in any number for some years even 
for higher salaries than those of the pre-war period. The 
Committee of the Privy Council said in their Report for 
1915-18 

" It is in our view certain that the number of trained research 
workers who will be available at the end of the war will not suffice 
for the demand that wo hope will then exist. We are too apt to^ 
forget in country that with industry as with war, a brilliant 
group of field officers, and even a well-organised general staS, need 
armies of well-trained men in order to produce satisfactory results.”' 

In view of these facts, ifc will be wise of us not to 
rely upon our being able to indent on England for the 
'* senior and experienced men who will be required to 
initiate and direct research work in India.” Besides 
though they advocated that “ senior and experienced 
men” should he obtained from England, what my 
colleagues have actually proposed is very different from 
it. They have proposed that “ recruits for these services 
— especially chemical services — should be obtained at as 
early an age as poasible, preferably nob exceeding 25 
years.” They leave no room for doubt as to what they 
mean. They say ; — 

“ We should thus aeoura the University graduate, who had 
done one or perhaps two year's’ post-graduate work, whether 
•Boientific or practical, but would not be confirmed in specialisation. 
We assume that, the requisite degree of spaoialisation will be secur- 
ed by adopting a system whereby study leave will be granted at 
soma suitable time after three years’ service, when a scientific' 
cfficer should have developed a distinct bent.” 
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lu tiheir racommendanions regarding the raoruitmenfe 
■the Imperial Indaecrial Servioa also, they say that of 
" the age of recruitment should not usually exceed 25 
years,” and that they think it dasirabla, “ if the young 
engineers whom wa propose to rocruit are to develop 
‘into valuable man, that they should be encouraged after 
.about three years’ service to take study leave.” Ibis 
obvious then that under the schema proposed by my 
colleagues the men to be recruited from England will not 
be “ senior and experienced man,” but raw graduates from 
Universities who will be expected to specialise after 
joining the service in India. Specialisation almost always 
involves delay. If therefore we must take in only raw 
graduates and ramunarata them during the years tbey 
are qualifying themselves for effective research work, I 
think it is very desirable that wa should take in Indian 
graduates whose training will be less costly, and who 
will serve the country throughout Ufa, whereas iu the 
case of an English graduate, there will always be 
the apprehension chat he may leave us for higher 
•emoluments eiaawhare, and the certainty that be 
will leave the country after the period necessary to qualify 
■for a pension, taking away wish him the kuowiegde and 
experience which he had gained in its Service. Having 
regard to all the considerations which have been urged 
above, I think the idea of recruiting this service from 
England should be abandoned, and that it should be 
decided that it shall be recruited entirely from among 
graduates of the Indian Universities and of the Imperial 
Polytechnic lu-stitute, which I have recommended. 
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My recommendation has the further merit of being- 
entirely in consonance "witVi the recommendations made 
by the Eoyal Oommiesion on the Public Services in 
India regarding the recruitment of scientific and technical 
services. Indiana have a very sore feeling about the 
imperial Indian services. The importation of experts 
from England for tbese'servioes has not only unneces- 
sarily increased the cost of these services to India but 
has had the vary great disadvantage of preventing: 
Indians from being brained for higher Work in these 
.services. We can never forget that so distinguished an 
Indian as Dr. P. 0. Eoy did not find admission into the 
Indian Educational Service. We know that though the 
Geological Survey of India has been in esistenoe for 6^ 
years, up to 1913 only three Indians had bean appointed 
to the superior service in it. In this counaotion I put 
the following question to Dr. H. H. Hayden, Director 
of the Geological Survey of India : — 

“ Has the department kept it as an object before it that it' 
should train Indians to qualify themselves for employment in the 
higher grades of the department?” 

And hie answer was :-r 

" We have been for many years training men in the subor- 
dinate ranks of the department, but they do not necessarily qualify 
for Jippointments in the higher grade. It is always open to them- 
to apply fcr an appointment in that grade ...” 

My Hon’ble colleague Mr. Low then asked Dr, 
Hayden : — 

‘‘ You have these research scholars.' Is it not one of the 
objects of research scbolarships, that the scholars, if possible,, 
should qualify themselves for recruitment to the department ?” 

And the aus'wer was ; — 
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“ That is one of the objects of the efforts we ha^a made iu 
educating them in geology in the Presidency College and the 
Calcutta University. I think geological education was initiated in 
Calcutta by the Geological Survey, We have had more Indians 
in the subordinate branch of the service,” 

The Indian witnesses before the Eoyal Commission 
quoted the opinion of Dr. Oidham, the first bead of the 
Grftologieal Department, conserning the fitness of Indiana 
:or this department, which showed that he had “ the 
most unshaken confidence that with even fair opportuni- 
ties of acquiring such knowledge (that of the physical 
sciences) many Indians would be found quite competent 
ho take their place side by side with European assistanba 
sither on this survey or in many other ways,” and yet 
iha evidence before the Eoyal Commission showed 
that competent Indians had found the door of admission 
barred against them and that up to 1913, only three 
Indians had been appointed to the superior service. 

My colleagues say that the ultimate object should 
be to man the services they propose with officers trained 
ir this country. Similar language was used, in the 
pjisb in relation to other imperial departments. For 
instance, it appears that in the Agricultural Department 
the intention of the Government of India from the very 
commencement was that it should be staffed largely by 
Indians. 

“ We adhora firmly,” wrote the Government of India to the 
SeoBtary of State in 1810, “to our frequently declared policy that 
the Fervioa (the Agricultural service) should he manned ultimately 
by Indians and that the object to be kept steadily in view is to 
reduce to a minimum, the number of experts appointed from 
Englnnd and to train up indigenous talent so as to enable the 
country to depend on its own resources for the recruitment of its 
agriointural snaffin the higher branches.” 
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Bui in epiie of this clear deelaraiion, fche Imperial 
Service baa become the monopoly of Europeans, while 
Indians have been confirmed fco the Provincial Service. 
The evidence of Dr. Harold Mann and of the represen- 
tative members of the Provincial Service before the Boy&l 
Commission showed that many highly qualified Indians, 
several of whom possessed Buropeais degrees or CS' 
perience, had been unable fco find admission into fche 
Imperial Service, which had been manned by recruits 
imported from Europe, who, said Dr. Mann, laboured 
under the serious disadvantage that their experience 
related to a system of agriculture, “which in its 
organization is quite foreign fco most parfcs of India and 
will be for a long time to come.” 

So also with regard fco fche Imperial Forest Service. 
The Inspector-General of Forests stated in his evidence 
before the Eoyal Commission that 

“ . , , when the Forest Department was instituted, acd 

for a long time afterwards, both the Government of India a&d 
the Ssoretary of State expressed the opinion that it was a specal 
department in which the service of Indians should be utilised as 
largely as possible.” 

Yet from 1891 to 1906 no steps were taken to 
provide for direct recruitment to fche Provincial Service, 
and it was laid down in 1912 fchat candidates for the 
Imperial Forest Service “ must have obtained a decree 
with honours in some branch of natural science in a 
University of England, Wales or Ireland, or the P. Soj 
degree in pure science in one of fche Univarsitias of 
Scotland." At fche time the Eoyal Commission took 
evidence, fche fcofca! number of officers in the superior ser- 
vice in the Agricultural, Civil, Veterinary, Forest, Geologi- 
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cal Survey, Locomotive atrd Carriage and Wagon Depart- 
ments was 407. Of these only six officers were statutory 
natives of India. 

The Eoyal Commission recognised the injustioa 
that had been dona to Indians in their practical exclusion 
from the scientific and technical services. They express- 
ed fehb opinion that there were no political grounds 
whacsoever for recruiting the superior siaff of such ser- 
vices in Europe. They stated that if the requisite 
technical training were available in India, the necessity 
for indenting on Europe for qualified men would cease 
to exist, and they therefore recommended that, “a 
■determined and immediate .effort” should be made to 
■bring about conditions which would soon make it possible 
to meet the normal requirements of the services without 
requisitioning the services of men from abroad. That 
effort remains yet to be made ; and while my colleagues 
have proposed the creation of two more imperial services 
they have recommended that the establishment of the 
Central Chemical Eesearoh Institute and of the Imperial 
Engineering College may wait for an indefinite future, 
These facts, coupled with the experience of the past, 
make me apprehend that, if these two services are created 
•on the lines suggested by my colleagues, the senior 
apDoiutmanta in them also will for a long time remain 
practically the monopoly of Europeans, and that Indiana 
will not only be kept out of their emoluments, but 
also of the opportunities for acquiring high efficiency 
in,, the subjects with which the services will be 
’oonoernad. The Eoyal Commission recommended that 
with a view to bring about the conditions which 
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would soon make ii posaibla fco meaii febe normal 
requirements of the services wifeboub requisitioning 
the services of men from outsidei existing inaticu- 
tions should be developed or new ones created and 
brought up to the level of the best European insti- 
tutions of a similar oharactar. They recognised “ that 
this would require an initial expenditure of a consi- 
derable sum of money,” but they urged that " the 
outlay would he more than repaid, not only by the 
additional facilities which such institutions would give 
to young men to qualify themselves for direct appoint- 
ment, to the higher branches of the public services, but 
by the contribution they would make to the industrial 
progress of the country.” These recommendations land 
strong support to my proposal that a first-class Polytech- 
nic Institute should be established in India as one of tho 
first measures needed for the industrial development of 
the country. At such an institute provision should be 
made for imparting the highest instruction and training 
in all the important branches of science and technology 
and also in oommaree and administration. This will be 
the best means of creating the army of trained workers 
which is needed for promoting industrial development 
in this extensive empire. The institution of the pro- 
posed services should wait until this has been done. And 
in the mearscimo only such appointments should be made 
in the Departments of Industries as it is absolutely 
necessary to fill. 

The Estimate Of Cost. 

The proposals which we have made in the Eeport show 
that the number of technically trained man who will ba 
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needecl to carry on industrial development and to pro- 
mote the trade and commerce of the country, will be a 
very large one, and that it will grow steadily for some 
time, It is also certain that public expenditure will 
rise in several directions after the war. These con- 
siderations demand that expenditure should not be 
raised in any department beyond what is actually 
necessary. The salaries which my colleagues have 
proposed for the Imperial, Industrial and the Indian 
OhemicEfl Services are largely based upon a con- 
sideration of what is likely to attract Englishmen to the 
senior appointments in the services. If, in view of all 
that I have urged above, the decision should be arrived 
at that these services should be manned by Indians, 
including in that term those Europeans who are statutory 
natives of India, the proposed expenditure would be 
largely reduced. This is no mean consideration and 
should not be ignored. Situated as India is, one cannot 
too often recall the wise remarks of Sir William Hunter, 
made many years ago, that — 

“ If we are to give a really efficient administration to India, 
many sarvicsa must be paid for at lower rates even than at present. 
For those rates are regulated in the higher branches of the ad- 
ministration by the oost of officers brought from England. You 
cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as you can with 
native labour and I regard the more extended employment of the 
natives, not only as an act of justioe but as a financial necessity 
, . . If wa are to govern the Indian people efficiently and- 

cheaply, we must govern them by means of themselves, and pay 
for the administration at the market rates for native labour,” 

Should this view be accapfied, the salaries proposed- 
would be reduced by about 30 to 40 per cant. 
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I do noli atitiempfi feo make any defcailed alfcerna- 
tiva proposals regarding the coat of the scheme. If any 
of my suggestions commend themselves to Grovernment, 
the details will easily be worked out. 

Speaking generally, 1 would say that a substantial 
■part of the expenditure that is proposed for salaries 
should be saved, partly by reducing the number of 
appointments proposed and partly by fixing the salaries 
at the standard which will be suitable for Indian 
graduates and scholars. The expenditure proposed on 
buildings will also, in my opinion, admit of a very 
substantial reduction. Here again the example of Japan 
affords us guidance. They spend very much less on 
their educational buildings than is spent in India. A 
scheme for the award of scholarships to encourage the 
•study of science and technology can be best prepared by 
the Education Department. 

As regards grants to Univaraities, I would recom- 
mend that on an average an annual grant of a lakh and^ 
a half should be made to each University for the purpose 
of providing instruction and teaching in science and 
technology, particularly in mechanical and electrical 
engineering, applied chemistry, commerce and agricul- 
ture. A capital grant of about 15 lakhs each should be 
made for the necessary educational buildings and 
residential quarters and for equipment. And lastly, I 
would recommend that, to start with a capital expendi- 
ture of 30 lakhs, and an annual grant of six lakhs a year 
should be sanctioned for an Imperial Polytechnic 
.Institute. 
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Conclusion. 

I eannoli oonolude thisnoia batiter than by endorsing 
the following generous and wise words of Sir I’raderiok 
Nicholson : — 

“ I beg to record my opinion that in the matter of Indian 
industries wa are bound to consider Indian interest firstly, 
secondly and thirdly. — I mean by ‘ firstly ’ that the looal raw 
produots should be utilised, by ‘ secondly ’ that industries should 
be introduced, and by ‘ thirdly ’ that the profits of such industry 
should remain in the country. 

If measures for the industrial development of India 
are taken in this spirit, India will become prosperous 
and strong, and England more prosperous and stronger. 
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Presidential Address of the Hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malamya- delivered at the thirty-third. 
Indian National Congress at Delhi on Thursday, 
December S6, 1918. 

BrotheR'DbijEGAtbs, Ladies and Gtbntlbmen, 

As has offeen been said the Presidentship of the 
Congress is the highest honour which the people of 
this conn try can bestow upon any one. It is doubly 
so when is is conferred a second time. This honour 
is enhanced in the present instance by the fact that 
you have been pleased to call upon me to guide the 
deliberations of our great national assembly at a time 
when momentous events which affect India as well 
as the rest of the civilized world are taking place, 
and when questions of the most far-reaching import- 
ance, which have a direct and immediate bearing 
on our future, are to be considered by the Congress. 
I am most deeply grateful to you for this signal 
mark of your confidence in me. I am also grateful 
to my esteemed friend Mr. Vq’iaraghava Achariarj 
whom I so much miss in the Imperial Legislative 
Council where his unyielding independence and 
incisive logic made him a source of great strength 
to the people’.s, cause, for having retired in my 
favour because his selfless anxiety for the country’s 
cause, and his partiality for ah old friend led him 
to think that my election would serve that cause 
better at this particular juncture. I sincerely wish 
I could feel that I deserved all this honour and 
confidence. I pray to God that with your generous 
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lielp I may prove not unworthy of it, and that our 
deliberations may be such as wUl redound to our 
credit and the honour and advancement of our 
country. 

The importance of this session of the Congress- 
does not need to be emphasized. We meet to-day 
in this ancient capital of the Indian Empire, hoary 
with all its historic traditions and associations. It- 
irresistibly brings to our minds a crowd of thoughts, 
happy and the reverse — oi the glories and the vicis- 
situdes which our ancient land has known. The 
impulse to dwell upon them is strong, but I will 
not do so at this place. I will dwell here rather 
upon the living present. We are meeting at a time 
when the civilized world is celebrating the happy 
end of the greatest and bloodiest war known to 
history. That end was announced in a memorable 
utterance by the distiuguished Premier of England' 
when, addressing the people of Britain, he said : 

You are entitled to rejoice, .people of Britain, that 
the Allies, the Dominions and India have won 
a glorious victory. It is the most wonderful victory 
for liberty in the history of the world.” You, too, 
my countrymen, are entitled to rejoice, as you have 
actually been rejoicing, that this great victory has 
been won. You are also entitled to feel justly 
proud that our country has played a noble part in 
this great war, and made a magnificent coutribufion 
to its glorious end. As His Excellency the Viceroy 
very well said the other day, “ she was early in the 
•field helping to stem the rush of Teutonic hordes 
and she has been in at the end, and her troops- 
largely contributed to the staggering blow in Pales- 
tine which first caused our foe to totter to his fall.’* 
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India had many grievances against England when, 
the war broke out. But she had not lost faith in 
the Britain’s love of justice and liberty. And the 
moment the message of His Majesty the King 
of England and Emperor of India was received 
announcing that he had been compelled to draw 
the sword in defence of liberty and of treaty 
rights and obligations, India loyally put aside her 
grievances, buried her differences, and her prin- 
ces and people readily identified themselves with 
the cause which England had taken up, because 
it was the cause of righteousness and liberty. Both 
our national traditions and our national aspirations 
pre-disposed us to that attitude. In days long past, 
the memory of which is still cherished, our ancestors 
had waged the greatest war recorded in our history 
— the Mahabharat-— and sacrificed the entire man- 
hood of the nation to establish “ the triumph of 
righteousness.” And for thirty years we had been 
carrying on a constitutional struggle to obtain some 
measure of power to administer our own affairs. 
Consequently, all classes and communities of our 
people enthusiastically united in giving an assurance 
of unswerving loyalty and unflinching support to 
His Majesty the King-Emperor in the prosecution 
of the war to a successful end. The ruling princes, 
and the people of India made what His Majesty was 
pleased lovingly to describe in his gracious message 
of September 14, 1914, as ‘ prodigal offers of their 
lives and treasure in the cause of the realm.’ Let 
us thank God that our deeds have been as good as. 
our word. We have helped to the full extent of 
the demand made upon us, and more, in men^ 
money and material. Both our honoured ruling, 
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princes and our peasants have contributed their quota 
of personal service to the war, and both have made 
money contributions, in numerous instances beyond 
their means. From the day His Majesty’s message 
was received, India urged with one voice that her 
valiant soldiers should be sent to France to be in 
the forefront of the conflict. Our late Viceroy, 
Lord Hardinge, who trusted the Indians and who 
was trusted of them, appreciated our proposal and 
with the foresight and courage that distinguished 
him, he despatched Indian troops to France. Both 
India and the Allies owe him gratitude for this act 
of statesnaanship. Our troops saved the situation 
in France in 1914 and covered themselves with 
•glory. 

The full value of the contributions of the princes 
and people of India in money and resources remains 
to be calculated. But we know that it amounts to 
over two hundred millions, or three hundred crores. 
As regards our contributions in men, the Secretary 
■^of State for India stated the other day in Parliament 
that 1,161,789 Indians had been recruited since the 
war began, and 1,215,338 men had been sent 
■overseas from India, and that of those 101,439 had 
become casualties. These are contributions of which 
we have every reason to be proud. More proud are 
we of the fact that throughout all these four years of 
trial and tribulation, in' the face of the extreme 
■suffering which the war inflicted upon our people, and 
even when the sky seemed to be much overcast, 
India remained unshaken equally in her loyalty to 
the King-Emperor and in her resolve to do her 
utmost to help the Empire till the end. This is 
(particularly noteworthy in the case of our Mussalmaa 
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brethren. Every one knows how deep are their 
religious sentiments towards Turkey, and how 
profound their concern in everything that affects 
her. When, therefore, unfortunately, Turkey was 
persuaded by the Central Powers to join them 
against our King-Emperor and his Allies, the feelings 
of our Mahomedan brethren were put to the sorest 
test. No thoughtful Mahomedan could be indifferent 
to the fate which might overtake Turkey. But it 
must to-day be a source of the sincerest satisfaction tO' 
every Indian Mahomedan who loves his country and 
community, tKst the community did not at any time 
allow irs religious sentiments to overpower its sense 
of duty to the King and to the Motherland and that 
it remained firm in its support of the cause of the 
Empire. This is a fact, of great moment in the 
history of our country. It is a matter for sincere 
thankfulness and congratulations to all our fellow- 
subjects and ourselves. 

Before we proceed further, let me ask you, men 
and women of all faiths, whom it is my privilege at 
this moment to addre.ss, and who worship our one 
common God under different names and in diverse 
ways, to join in offering Him our humble and 
profound thanks that the war has come to a happy 
end, and in praying it may prove to be the pre- 
cursor of a lasting, just and universal peace. Let 
me next, on your behalf and on mine, offer our 
loyal greetings and dutiful congratulations to His 
.Majesty the King-Emperor on the happy ter- 
mination of the war. It gives us Indians parti- 
cular satisfaction to think that while the despotic 
monarchs of other lands have disappeared, our- 
noble King-Emperor, exercising his beneficent: 
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power in consonance with the constitution of the 
country and the will of his people, sits even more 
firm in the affections of the people than before. 
We also offer our cordial conj^ratulation to our 
fellow-subjects of the United Kingdom, and their 
sturdy children in the Dominions overseas, on the 
glorious result of their great efforts and sacrifices 
in the cause of liberty and right. If England 
had not joined the war and thrown her whole 
strength and resources into the fight, like Belgium, 
Erance would long ago have been compelled to 
give up the fight, and Germany’s ambitions would 
have been realized. Great have been the sacrifices 
England has made. But greater therefore is the 
glory she has won. I am sure you also wish to 
offer your cordial congratulations to the noble 
people of Erance, who have won imperishable 
glory by sustaining the most splendid fight against 
tremendous odds in defence of their great land 
of liberty, equality and fraternity. We watched 
their struggle with the deepest sympathy and with 
the sincerest admiration ; and it is a matter of 
parsicular pride and gratification to us to think 
that our Indian Expeditionary Eorce was able to 
reach ^France in the nick of time to be of help 
to them and to save the cause both of the Allies 
and of civilization in the fearful struggle of 1914- 
15. Lastly, we must offer our thanks and con- 
gratulations to the great people of America whose 
unselfish entry into the war, involving all the 
tremendous sacrifice of men and money it did, 
was the finest tribute to the righteous character 
of the war which the Allies had been waging, as 
well as the greatest contribution to the cause of 
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liberty and justice. Humanity owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to America for the decisive part which 
she has played under the wise and firm guidance of 
its noble President in the overthrow of German 
militarism. Adopting the words of the President; 
“ We must all thank God with the deepest gratitude 
that the Americans came in into the lines of battle 
just at the critical moment when the whole fate of 
the world seemed to hang in the balance, and threw 
their fresh strength into the ranks of freedom in 
time to turn the whole tide and sweep off the fateful 
struggle.” It is our privilege and our pride to send 
our congratulations to the people of those great 
nations because our soldiers fought on the same 
side with them on the battlefields of Prance and 
Flanders, and thereby established between them 
^nd us a comradeship in a, righteous cause which 
we fervently hope will Be the basis of lasting 
friendship between us. 

THE HAND OF PROVIDENCE IN THE WAR. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, to my mind the hand 
of Providence is"" clearly discernible both in the 
development of this war and its termination. The 
world, and particularly the Earopean world, needed 
a correction and a change. It had been too much 
given up to materialism and had been too much 
estranged from spiritual considerations. It had 
flouted the principle that righteousness exalteth a 
nation. In spite of the vaunted civilization of 
Europe some of its nations have been living in a 
state of international anarchy and their relations to 
one another and to the outer world turned upon 
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force. .They have been dominated by an -over- 
powering passion for wealth and power, and in their 
mad pursuit of it have trampled upon the rights and 
liberties of weaker states and peoples. Spain, 
Austria and France each sought the mastery of 
Europe in the past. Germany attempted it now. 
England has not, since the fifteenth century, attacked 
the independence of any European State, but has 
befriended them when they have been threatened by 
their more powerful neighbours. But she too has 
followed a different policy in Asia and Africa. Baring 
the last half century only, she has waged wars to 
annex Egypt, the Soudan, the South African 
Bepublics, and Burma, besides several other minor 
wars. There have been great quarrels among the 
nations of Europe about markets and colonial posses- 
sions. There have been contentions between France 
and Germany, for the control of Morocco, between 
Bussia and Austria for the control of the Bal- 
kans between Germany and' the other powers for- 
the control ;of Turkey. These great rivalries 
among them have led them to live in constant 
fear of war, and ever to keep themselves prepared 
for it. The earth has been groaning under the 
burden of big battalions and armaments. There 
have been treaties and alliances, but they were 
entered into to keep up the balance of power among 
them. The determining factor in international 
relations has been force. Any nation which wished to 
attack another could do so with impunity if it 
made itself superior to that other in brute force. 
England had, by a long coarse of events, gained 
■the highest position and power among the nations 
•of Europe. She naturally wanted to maintain it at 
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all costs. Her younger sister Germany became 
jealous of her and was fired with the ambition to 
outshine her. For decades past she pursued a 
systematic policy of national development — miliKary^ 
naval, industrial, economic — with the object of 
striking a blow for world-power. She converted a 
whole nation into a wonderfully well-organized,, 
disciplined and equipped army. It is difficult to 
imagine how any nation can prepare itself better to 
carry everything before it by force than did 
Germany. She wantonly broke the peace of the 
world when she thought it was most advantageous 
for her to do so. Her force was strengthened by 
the forces of her stubborn Allies. On the other 
side were arrayed the forces of the Allies, 
English, French, Eussian, Italian, the people of 
the Dominions and of India. It is difficult to 
imagine a ssronger array of forces on either side than- 
there actually was in this war. It diplomacy had 
not led Eussia to fail the Allies, they might^probably 
have succeeded earlier. But the purpose of the war 
would not huve been served in that way. The war 
therefore went on in its grim horror. A few months 
before the termination of hostilities it seemed as if 
the Germans were going to succeed. The hearts of 
France and England and the rest of the allien world 
trembled with fear that in spite of all the combined 
effort of the Allies and all the sacrifices which they 
had undergone for four years, the Germans were 
going to succeed in their wicked ambition. But they 
were not to succeed because they were in the wrong. 
Providence had decreed that the ^Ilies would 
succeed because they were in the right. But 
Providence did not ye't bless their efforts for they 
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had still to learn tha.t the laws of Karma are 
inexorable, that 

‘Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows walked by us still, ’ 

Many of^he Allies also had too often in the past 
acted on the evil principle that might is right, and 
not all of them perhaps were yet prepared to act in 
their dealings with all nations and peoples on the 
principle that right is might. 

At the Special Service of penitence and humble 
prayer held on the third anniversary of the war, the 
high-souled Lord Bishop of Calcutta dwelt upon the 
fact thst time and' again the Allies had been hold- 
back from victory by circumstances which were not 
or could not be expected. And His Lordship said : 
“"What was God saying all this while to our nation 
and Empire ? ‘ You must change, you must change, 

before I can give you victory.’ ‘You must change’ 
is addressed to the pation as a whole and to all the 
individuals of it. The United States of America 
joined with us, and their adhesion makes the con- 
tinuation of the war certain. Thus our nation is 
granted another chance to change itself. The same, 
divine demand is reiterated ‘ you must change before 
I can give you victory.’” 

It was the evident purpose of Providence that the 
powerful nations of the world should undergo a 
moral rebirth and noi only that this war should re- 
establish the principle that right is might, but that 
international anarchy should be ended and the war- ■ 
ring nations of the world should agree to establish 
a moral order and a permanent arrangement among 
them to ensure just and fair dealings with one. 
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another and the rest of the human family in the 
future. For the accomplishment of this purpose it 
was necessary that the war should not end until 
America joined it and until the nations agreed to 
the peace proposals which were to be the basis of 
this order. It was therefore only when they had so 
agreed that Providence enabled. America to come in 
at the critical moment to help the Allies and to 
turn the scale against G-ermany. 

This is not a matter of mere inference and 
argument. President Wilson has distinctly said 
that America did not come into the war merely to 
•win it. As he put it, she came to be “ instru- 
mental in establishing peace secure against the vio- 
lence of irresponsible monarchs and the ambitions of 
military coteries and make ready for a new order, 
for new foundations of justice and fair dealing.” 
“We are about to give order and organization,” said 
the great American who has evidently been appoint- 
. ed by God to be the master-mason in building his 
new temple of international justice ; “ we are about 
to give order and organization to the peace not only 
for ourselves but for other peoples of the world as 
well, as far as they will suffer us to serve them. It 
■h international jnstice we seek, not domestic safety.” 
He had outlined the basis of peace- The allied 
■ Governments had accepted his proposals at once ; 
the Central Powers when they could not help doing 
it. And he is now at the Conference at Paris to 
help in the settlement of peace. As he recently 
■said; “Peace settlements which are now to be 
agreed upon are of transcendant importance to us 
and to the rest of the world. The gallant men of 
our forces on land and sea have consciously fought 
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for the ideals of their country. I have sought to 
express these ideals and they have been accepted by 
statesmen as substance of their ov^n thought and 
purpose. As the Associated Governments have 
accepted them, I owe it to them to see to it so far 
as in me lies that no false or mistaken interpretation, 
is put upon them, and no possible effort omitted to 
realize them. It is now my duty to play my full 
part in making good what they offered their lives- 
and blood to obtain.” 

THE IDEALS OP AMERICA. 

Now what are the ideals that Amercia has 
fought for? President Wilson stated them in^ 
the clearest terms in his memorable address to 
Congress on the 9th of January last. It is neces- 
sary to recall them to mind. He said: — “The 
way of conquest and aggrandisement and secret 
understanding is past. We entered the war in 
consequence of the violations of right which touched 
us to the quick, and made our life impossible 
unless they were corrected and we would be secure- 
against their recurrence. We therefore demand 
that the world should be made safe and fit to live in. 
All peoples of the loorld are in efeet partners in 
this interest. Therefore iloe prograniijie of the world's 
peace is our programme.” He then enumerated his 
now famous fourteen points. Briefly these were : — 

(1) Open covenai^ts of peace openly arrived at 
without any secret diplomacy ; (2) the freedom of 
the seas subject to certain international conditions 
(S) removal of all economic barriers and equality of 
trade conditions among all peoples consenting to the 
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peace and associating for its maintenance; (4) 
national armaments to be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety ; (5) free, 
open-minded and absolutely impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims based on the strict 
observance of the principle that in determining 
such questions the sovereignty and interests 
of the populations concerned must have equal 
weight with the equitable claims of the Govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined ; (6) the 
evacuation of all Eussian territory and the securing 
to her of unhampered and unembarrassed opportu- 
nity for independent determination of her own- 
political development and national policy; (7) the 
evacuation of all Belgium and the complete restora- 
tion of her sovereignty ; (8) the evacuation of all 

occupied French territories and the restoration of 
.Alsace-Lorraine; (9) the readjustment of the frontiers 
of Italy along clearly recognizable lines of nationa- 
lity ; (10) securing to Austria-Hungary opportuni- 
ties for autonomous development ; (11) the settle- 

ment of the disputes of the Balkan States by 
mutual agreement and international guarantees 
of their political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity ; (12) securing sovereignty 

to Turkey over the Turkish portions of the 
present Ottoman Empire, but assuring security 
of life and autonomous development to other 
nabioaalifcies now under Turkish rule ; (13) the 
creation of an ' independent Polish State with 
international guarantees of political and economic 
independence and territorialiutegrity and ; (14) the 
formation of a general association of nations under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual 
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.guarantees of political independence and territorial 
integrity for great and small states alike. 

President Wilson concluded his message to 
Congress with the following summary of the ideals 
of America “ An evident principle runs through 
the whole programme I have outlined. It is the 
'principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities 
and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and 
safety loith one a?)of/ier. Unless this principle 
be made its foundation, no part of the structure 
of international justice can stand. The people of 
the United States could act upon no other principle ; 
and in vindication of this principle they are ready 
to devote their lives and honour and everything 
they possess. The moral climax of this culminating 
war for human liberty has come, and they are ready 
to put their own strength, their own highest 
purpose, their own integrity and devotion to the 
test.” 


These noble sentiments are worthy of the great 
people of America and are, I am sure, they have 
filled all lovers of right and liberty with gratitude 
and the hope of a better world. There have been 
attempts made before this to have international 
disputes settled by arbitration. There have been 
organisations made for preventing wars and pre- 
serving peace among nations. But never before in 
the known history of the world has there been such 
a great attempt at establishing new foundations of 
justice and fair dealings among the nations 
of the earth and at forming a world-wide organi- 
sation to carry out the scheme. The great 
war was needed to bring this about. The fact that 
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three such liberty loving nations as Great Braitinj., 
France and America are united in purpose to give 
effect to these proposals, and that Germany, Eussia 
and all the other nations concerned have accepted 
them, is a matter for most sincere thanksgiving and 
congratulation. If the proposals are carried out, as 
we must all hope and pray they will be, they will' 
go far to establish a reign of righteousness among 
nations and usher a new era of peace on earth 
and good-will among men. If this comes about,, 
the enormous sacrifices of life and treasure which 
the war has entailed will have been made to good 
purpose, I am sure, my countrymen, that you who 
are the inheritors of great spiritual civilizations, 
most heartily and reverently welcome these propo- 
sals and that you will be willing to undergo any 
sacrifices to give them your cordial support. I 
would suggest that as representatives of one-fifth of 
the human-race and of this great and ancient land, 
we should send to the gentlemen who are engaged 
in this holy task at Paris, our respectful good- wishes 
and our fervent prayers for the success of their noble 
undertaking. I venture to suggest that we may also 
convey to them an humble expression of our 
willingness to contribute whatever lies in our power 
to the success of the scheme. We may assure them 
that thousands of our young men will gladly and 
gratefully enrol as Soldiers of God in any international 
organization that may be formed to support the 
proposed League of Nations. 

INDIA AND THE PEACE CONFEBENOE, 

You will remember, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
when speaking of our contributions to the war, 
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Mr. Lloyd George had promised that India’s 
necessities would not be forgotten when the Peace 
Conference was reached. We are thankful to him 
and to the British Cabinet generally for having 
recognised the justice of India’s claim to be repre- 
sented at the Conference. We are also thankful 
that the Government have appointed an Indian — our 
distinguished countryman — Sir. S. P. Sinha, to 
represent her at the Conference. But he has been 
appointed by the Government of India without any 
reference to the public. As he has been so appoint- 
ed, presumably he will represent at the Conference 
views which are in consonance with the views of 
that Government. It may be that those views will 
be in agreement with the views of the Indian public, 
or itr may not be so. We do not know what are 
the oohditions under which Sir S. P. Sinha has 
been appointed, or what instructions the Government 
of India have given him. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment of India are not yet responsible to the Indian 
public ; and, as matters stand, there often is a great 
divergence of views between them and the public of 
India. This being so, one may be allowed to say, 
without any reflection against my esteemed friend 
Sir S. P. Sinha, that it would have been more in 
consonance with the spirit and aim of the Conference 
and also in keeping with the proposals of constitutional 
reform which contemplate the appointment of minis- 
ters from among the elected members of the Councils 
if the Government had seen their way to ask the 
Conglress and the Muslim League which they know 
were going to meet here this week, or the elected 
members of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, to recommend an Indian or Indians for ' 
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appointment by the Government as India’s repre- 
sentatives at the Conference. In view of the fact 
that Canada is going to have as many as six repre- 
sentatives, it need not have been apprehended that 
a request that India should' be allowed to have more 
than one representative would be regarded as unrea- 
sonable. There is a widespread opinion in the 
country that something like this should have been 
done. This view is not urged because of any delusion 
that the proposals for constitutional reform relating 
to India will be discussed at the Peace Conference. 
I suppose everyone understands that they will be 
discussed in the British Parliament. But it is urged 
because of the belief that the principles, and even 
some of the concrete proposals, which will be 
discussed and settled at the Peace Conference, 
will have a great, direct and indirect bearing on the 
interests of our country. This cannot be disputed. 
If it were not so, there would have been little mean- 
ing in appointing an Indian to represent “India’s 
necessities ” at the Peace Conference. I am glad 
that His Highness tne Maharaja Sahib of Bikaneer 
will be there to represent the views of the Indian 
States and Euling Princes, whose steadfast loyalty to 
and support of the King-Emperor during this war has 
been often times of greater value than their liberal 
contributions in men and money alone. But it will 
remain a matter for regret that British India will 
not be represented at this great Conference by a 
person appointed, by the' Government on the recom- 
mendation I of :the elected representatives iof the 
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INDIA’S POSITION. * 

India occupies at present an anomalous and 
<unhappy position. The people of India, Hindus, 
Mussalmans, Parsis and Christians, are the in- 
heritors of great and ancient civilizations. About 
a hundred and fifty years ago, the v^hole of 
India was under the rule of Indians. At that 
time she was passing through one of those periods 
of decay and internal disorder which are not 
unknovi’n in the history of other nations. By an 
extraordinary combination of circumstances, which 
had their origin, in the conditions then prevailing, 
India came to be placed under the rule of a people 
living six thousand miles beyond the seas and stran- 
:gers to Indians in race, religion and civilization. 
As has often been said, India was never conquered 
by the English in the literal sense of the term. The 
English became the paramount power in India by a 
series of events carried on by the help of Indian 
soldiers and Indian allies. Tne people supported 
them and welcomed them because they promoted 
order and peace and introduced justice and good admi- 
nistration. In the early days of British rule in India, . 
English statesmen regarded it as of a temporary 
character. Toey. cleariy said that it was their duty 
to so administer India as to help her to take up her 
own government and to administer it in her own 
fashion. But as time rolled on and vested interests 
grew up and became strong a contrary spirit came 
to dominate British policy in India. The adminis- 
tration came to be conducted less and less in a 
manner conducive to the development of the people 
■as a nation and more and more so as to perpetuate 
their subjection. Indians noted it and protested 
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against it. M’any large-hearted Englishmen' 
deplored it. Foreign critics also noted the fact. 
An eminent Frenchman, M. Chaile.j!', wrote in hiS' 
booh published a few years ago ; ‘ Had England 
taken as a motto ‘India for the Indians,’ had she 
continued following the idea of Elphinstone and 
Malcolm to consider her rule as temporary, she 
might, without inconsistency, grant to the national 
party gradual and increasing concessions which 
in time would give entire autonomy to the 
Indians, but that is not now her aim.” For 
half a century and more Indians and liberal-minded 
Englishmen had been' urging England to adopt the 
policy of India for the Indians, to Indianise the 
administration and to give power and opportunity 
to Indians to administer their own affairs. Thirty 
years before the war the Indian National Congress, 
came into existence and it had ever since its birth 
urged that a fair measure of self-government should 
be given to the people. The scheme of reform which 
the Congress put forward in 1886 was calculated to 
secure them such power, but they have not got it 
till now. Since 1908 we had specially stated that 
Self-Government on colonial lines was our goal. 

I draw attention to these facts so that it may be 
remembered that we had been pressing for a recog- 
nition of our right to self-government long before 
the war. It is not the war, its events, and its re- 
sults that have led us to ask for self-government 
for the first time. Even if the war did. not come, 
our claim to it should have been granted long 
ago as a mere matter of right and simple 
justice. The war no doubt came to help us. 
The contributions which we were able to make , 
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l^rougbt. about a happy change in the angle of vision 
of English statesmen. In December, 1916, our two 
great national institutions, the Congress and the 
Muslim League, that is to say, the representatives 
of thinking India, jointly put forward a well- 
considered, moderate scheme of reform which would 
have given to the people a substantial measure of 
self-government. It is an open secret now that the 
response which the Government of India suggested 
'-to this demand was so poor and inadequate that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain returned the proposals and 
■suggested the preparation of a more liberal measure 
which would give some responsibility to the people. 
In the meantime, agitation in support of the 
Congress-League scheme was growing. The Exe- 
cutive Governments in India, Imperial and 
Provincial, were generally strongly opposed to the 
proposals, many of them showed this opposition by 
trying to suppress the agitation by orders of intern- 
ment under the Defence of India Act and in other 
ways, and created much unnecessary tension in 
public feeling. On the other hand, besides the 
Indians there were Englishmen and English Women 
who urged that the promise of self-government 
■should not be delayed. That high-soul ed English- 
man, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, said in the course 
of the service to which reference has been made 
before : “We must now look at our paramount 
position in the light of our new war ideals. The 
Briti.sh rule in India must aim ai giving India 
opportunities of self-development according to the 
natural, bent of its peoples. With this in view the 
first object of its rulers must be to train Indians in 
^self-government. If we turn away from any such. 
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application of our principles to this country it is bufc 
hypocrisy to come before God with the plea that 
our cause is the cause of liberty.” The situation 
rendered an early announcement of the intentions 
of Government necessary. It was in this state of 
affairs that the Secretary of State for India made 
the now famous declaration of the 20th August,. 
1917, in which he definitely stated that the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire was the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government and that they had decided that 
substantial steps ih this direction should be taken as- 
soon as possible. 

' It was a momentous utterance. But it was un- 
necessarily cautious and cold. We did not like all 
■the qualifying conditions with which it was weigh- 
ed. But we looked at it as a whole. It promised 
that substantial steps in the direction of the goal of 
responsible government in India would be taken as 
soon as possible, and that His Majesty’s Government 
had decided that, accepting the Viceroy’s invi- 
tation, the Secretary of State should shortly visit 
India to consider what those steps should be- 
- and to receive suggestions of representative bodies 
and others regarding them. It also promised 
that ample opportunity would be afforded for public 
discussion of the proposals which would be sub- 
mitted in due course to Parliament. We therefore 
welcomed the announcement and were grateful for 
it. Though dissatisfied with its many qualifying 
conditions, in the circumstances then existing, we- 
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accepted it with hope and gratitude. Mr. Montagu 
came to India with a deputation of distinguished 
men. Taking the announcement of the 20th August 
as laying down the terms of their reference, he and 
Lord Chelmsford elaborated proposals as to the first 
substantial steps which should be taken to give effect 
to the policy enunciated in it. The limitations of the 
announcement naturally had their effect in determin- 
ing the nature and extent of their proposals. These * 
proposals have now been before the public for several 
months. They have been variously criticised by 
various bodies. On the first publication of the pro- 
posals, while some of our prominent public men 
gave them a cordial welcome, others condemned 
them as unsatisfactory and disappointing. Some 
urged their total rejection. The Congress-League 
Scheme which had been put forward with the unani- , 
mous support of the public men of the country was 
calculated to transfer control to the representatives 
of the people, both in the Provincial Governments 
and, subject to certain reservations, in the Govern- 
ment of India. The official . Scheme proposed a 
limited measure of control in the Provincial Govern- 
ments and absolutely none over the Imperial 
Government. The official proposals thus fell very 
short of the Congress-League Scheme. They were, 
therefore, generally regarded as inadequate. It was 
clear that while acknowledging that the proposals 
constituted an advance on existing conditions in 
certain directions, the bulk of public opinion in India 
was not satisfied with the Scheme as it stood. 
Almost everybody wanted more or less iniportant 
modifications and improvements in the Scheme’. 
But the Scheme proposed the introduction of a 
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certain measure of responsible government in the 
Provincial Governments, and was in this respect 
more in conformity with the announcement of the 
20th August than the Oongress-League Scheme, and 
many of us urged that the official proposals should 
be accepted subject to the necessary modifications 
and improvements. This view found general 
acceptance in the country. 

When the Special Congress met at Bombay, it 
was apprehended in some quarters that the opinions 
of those who were in favour of insisting upon the 
acceptance of the Oongress-League Scheme and the 
rejection of the official proposals, might prevail at 
the Congress. But the proceedings of the Congress 
lent no support to these apprehensions, While the 
•Congress made its acknowledgments to Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford for the earnest attempt to 
inaugurate a system of responsible government in 
India, it made it clear that it regarded the proposals 
as they stood as unsatisfactory and disappointing. 
At the same time it recognised that the official 
scheme was technically more in consonance with the 
announcement of August 20th, and it therefore 
decided to accept that scheme in its outline and to 
urge modifications and improvements consistent 
with the outline Which, init^ opinion, were absolutely 
necessary to make it a substantial 'first step towards 
responsible government in India, that is, both in the 
■Central and Provincial Governments. The All-India 
Moslen^ League also adopted the same view. Two 
monthd after a Conference organized by those of 
our prominent public men who had more cordially 
welcomed the proposals of reform than the great bulk 
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Df the public, met at Bombay. They too agreed 
with the Congress and the League in asking for 
certain essential modifications and improvements in 
the Scheme. It has thus become as clear as noon- 
day light that enlightened Indian public opinion is 
unanimous in urging that the principle of responsible 
government should be introduced in the Grovernment 
of India simultaneously with a similar reform in 
the Provinces, and that there should be a division 
of functions in the Central Government into 
•reserved and transferred as a part of the 
first instalment of reforms. It is unanimous 
in urging fiscal freedom for India, It is unanimous 
in urging that half the number of the 
members of the Council of State should be elected. 
It is unanimous in urging that Indians should con- 
stitute one-haif of the Executive Government of India. 
It is unanimous in asking that the popular houses 
should elect their presidents and vice-presidents. It 
■is unanimous in requiring that the elective majority 
should be four-fifths; and that the reserved list 
should be as small and the transferred list as large 
as possible. It is unanimous in asking that Ministers 
should be placed on a footing of perfect equality 
with the members of the Executive Council. It is 
unanimous in asking for a complete separation of 
judicial from executive functions. It is unanimous 
in urging that 50 per cent, of the posts in the Indian 
Civil Service, and to start with, 25 per cent, of the 
King’s Commissions in the army, should be secured 
to Indians and that adequate provision for training 
them should be made in the country itself. It is 
unaoimous in urging that the ordinary constitutional 
:rights, such as freedom of the press and public 
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meetings and open jndiciai trials, should be safe- 
guarded, though there is a difference of opinion about- 
the methods suggested to secure the end. I have- 
not attempted an exhaustive enumeration. My 
object here is to show that there is, notwithstanding- 
differences over unimportant matters and notwith- 
standing all that we hear of divisions and parties,, 
practical unanimity in the country about the most 
essential changes and improvements which are need- 
ed in the proposals of reform, I will not anticipate- 
your decisions. It is for you to decide whether in 
view of the events which have taken place since 
the Congress met you will reconsider any or 
all of the matters which were considered by the 
Special Congress, or whether you will let its deci- 
sions stand as they are. Considering how grave 
and momentous are the issues involved, I would 
re-consider them and welcome any suggestions- 
which would improve them. Since the Congress 
met, events have taken place which would obvi- 
ously justify such a course. As a mere illustra- 
tion, I draw attention to one. In the resolution 
relating to the Provincial Government, while 
holding that the people are ripe for the introduction 
of full provincial autonomy, the Congress said it was- 
yet prepared, with a view to facilitating the passage 
of the Eeforms, to leave the departments of law„ 
police and justice (prisons excepted) in the hands of 
the Executive Government for a period of six years. 
Since this resolution was passed the Eunctions- 
Committee as well as the Eranchise Committee- 
has already visited several Provinces, and in two of 
the major Provinces it has been urged that full 
provincial autonomy should be granted there at 
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once, namely, the United Provinces and Bombay,, 
in the former by the Provincial Congress Committee, 
and in the latter by the non-official members of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, among whom are 
such esteemed gentlemen of known moderate views- 
as the Hon’ble Mr. Goknldas Parekh. We may 
assume that Bengal and Madras also will demand 
full provincial autonomy. In view of these facts 
the r'esolutions of the Congress on the subject may 
well be re-considered. 

INDIA AND THE RESULTS OP THE WAR. 

But by far the most important event which has- 
taken place since the Congress mes is the happy 
termination of the war. In concluding their Beport ■ 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms Mr. Mdntagu and 
Lord Chelmsford said ; “ If anything could enhance • 
the sense of responsibility under which our 
recommendations are made in a matter fraught 
with consequences so immense, it would be the- 
knowledge that even as we bring our report to an 
end far greater issues still hang in the balance upon 
battle-fields of Prance. It is there and not in Delhi 
or Whitehall that the ultimate decision of India’s - 
future will be taken.” ' Happily for India and the 
rest of the civilized world that decision has now 
been taken. It was announced in the memorable 
utterance of the Premier referred to before, in which 
he said : ” You are entitled to rejoice, people of Bri- 
tain, that the Allies, Dominions and India have 
won a glorious victory. It is the most wonderful- 
victory W liberty in the history of the would.”- How 
does this great event affect our position ? How far - 
is India going to share the fruits of the glorious- 
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victory to which it has been her privilege to contri- 
bute ? It is highly encouraging in this connection 
to remember how generous has been the apprecia- 
tion expressed by the distinguished Premier and 
other statesmen of Grreat Britain of the services of 
India to the war. Let me recall a few of their 
utterances. Speaking in September, 1914, Mr. 
Asquith, the' then Prime Minister of England, said : 
“We welcome with appreciation and affection India’s 
preferred aid in the Empire which knows no dis- 
tinction of race or class, where all alike are subjects 
of the King-Emperor and are joint and equal custo- 
dians of her common interest and fortunes. We 
hail with profound and heartfelt gratitude 'their 
association side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with the Home and Dominion troops under a flag 
which is a symbol to all of the unity that the world 
in arms cannot dissever or dissolve.” Mr. Bonar 
Law said : “I do not think we fully realize how 
much these Indians who ha’Ve fought and died by 
-the side of our soldiers have helped us through these 
long months.” Speaking on the 9th of September 
Lord Haldane, the then Lord Chancellor of England, 
said: “Indian soldiers are fighting for the liberty 
of humanity as much as ourselves. India has freely 
given her lives and treasure in humanity’s great 
cause ; hence things cannot be left as they are.” 
Speaking in February, 1917, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Lloyd Goorge said : ‘"The contri- 
bution of the Dominions and of India has been 
splendid. The assistance they have given us in the 
most trying hours of this campaign has been incal- 
culable in its value.” In the introduction to Ool. 
Mere wether’s ‘Indian Corps in France,’ Lord Curzon 
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said : “ The book describes the mariner in which 
the force and the drafts and reinforcements by 
which it was followed conducted themselves in the 
fearful struggle of 1914-15. That the Indian 
Expeditionary Force arrived in the nick of time,, 
that it helped to save the cause both of the Allies 
and of civilization, after the sanguinary tumult of 
t'he opening weeks of the war, has been openly ac- 
knowledged by the highest in the land from the 
Sovereign downwards. I recall that jt was em- 
phatically stated to me by Lord French him- 
self. The nature and value of that service can 
never be forgotten.” Speaking again in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Lloyd George said : ” And then 

there is India. How bravely, how loyally, she has ■ 
supported the British Armies. The memory of the 
powerful aid which she willingly accorded in the 
hour of our trouble will not be forgotten after the 
war is over, and when the affairs of India come up 
for examination and for action.” Speaking on the 
8th of November last Mr. Lloyd George said : 
“These young nations (the Dominions) fought bravely 
and cpntributed greatly and won their place at the 
Council Table. What is true of them is equally true 
of the great Empire of India, which helped us 
materially to win these brilliant victories which were 
the beginning of the disintegration of our foes. 
India’s necessities must not be forgotten when the 
Peace Conference is rea«hed. We have had four 
years of great brotherhood. Let it not end .there.” 

I am sure wp all feel most deeply grateful to these ■ 
our English fellow-subjects for their generous appre- 
ciation of our contributions to the war. The ques-- 
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tion now is to what extent is India going to benefit 
-by the principles for which she gave her lives and 
treasure, namely, the principles of justice and liberty, 
of the right of every nation to live an unmolested 
life of freedom and to grow according to its own 
’God-given nature, to manage its own affairs, and to 
mould its own destiny. The principles for which 
Great Britain and the Allies fought have now been 
embodied in the Peace Proposals of President Wilson 
to which 1 have referred before. These principles 
have been adopted with the hearty concurrence and 
support of Great Britain. Indeed, the credit for 
adopting them is in one sense greater in the case of 
Britain and Prance than in the case of America. 
-Por Britian and Prance had borne the brunt of the 
war for four years and by their unconquerable 
■ courage and heroic sacrifices made it possible for 
themselves and the Allies to achieve the final victory. 
Besides, their sufferings and sacrifices had also been 
incomparably greater than those of America and 
their feelings far more deeply injured. It was the 
more praiseworthy of them, therefore, that they 
readily agreed to the Peace Proposals, which ran 
■counter in some instances to the decisions which 
they had themselves previously arrived at. 

Now the principle that runs through the Peace 
.Proposals is the principle of justice to all peoples 
and nationalities and their right to live on equal 
terms of liberty and safety with one another. Each 
nation is to be given freedom to determine its own 
.affairs and to mould its own destinies. Eussia is to 
.have an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity 
ior independent determination of her own political 
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'development and national policy. Austria-Hungary 
is to be accorded the opportunity of autonomous 
development. International guarantees of political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity 
are to be secured to the Balkan States, and to the 
independent Polish States which are to be created. 
Nationalities other than Turkish now under Turkish 
rule are to be assured security of life and autono- 
mous development. In the adjustment of colonial 
■claims the principle to be followed is that in deter- 
mining such questions the sovereignty and interests 
of the population concerned are to have equal weight 
with the equitable claims- of the G-overnmeht whose 
'title is to be determined. How far are these princi- 
ples of autonomy and self-determination to be 
applied to India ? That is the question for conside- 
ration. We are happy to find that the Governments 
of Britain and Prance have already decided to give 
-effect to these principles ir^ the case of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. This has strengthened our hope that 
they will "^be extended to India also. Standing in 
this ancient capital of India, both of the Hindu and 
and Mahomedaa periods, it fills me my country- 
men and countrywomen with inexpressible sorrow 
and shame to think that we the descendants of 
Hindus who ruled for four thousand years in this 
•extensive empire, and the descendants of Musalmans 
who ruled here for several hundred years, should 
have so far fallen from our ancient state, that we 
should have to argue our capacity for even a limited 
measure of autonomy and self-rule. But there is 
■so much igiiorance among those who have got a 
-determining voice in the affairs of our country at pre- 
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sent that, if I but had the time, I would tell them 
something of the capacity of our peoples — Hindus 
and Mussalmans — till the advent of British rule’ 
in India. I may refer those who care to know it, 
to the papers published at pages 581 to 624 in 
Mr. Badabhai Naoraoji’s-book on ‘Poverty and un- 
■ British rule in India.’ I will content myself with 
saying that one-third of India, comprising a popu- 
lation of nearly 60 millions, is still under Indian 
rule,., and that the administration of many of the 
Indian States compares very favourably with that 
of British India. Has .the fact of our being under 
British rule for 150 years rendered us less fit for 
self-rule than our fellow-subjects in our Indian 
States are? Are a people who can produce a 
scientist like Sir J. C. Bose, a poet like Sir Eabindra 
Nath Tagore, lawyers like Sir Bhashyam Iyengar 
and Sir Bash Behari Ghose, administrators like 
Sir T. Madhava Bow and Sir Salar Jung, Judges of 
the High Court like Syed Mahmood and Telang, 
and soldiers who have rendered a good account of 
themselves in all the theatres of war, unfit for self- 
government in their domestic affairs ? I hope that 
the insult of such an assumption will no longer be 
added to the injury that is being done us by being 
kept out of our birthright to self-government, and 
that the principle of self-determination will be 
extended to India. 

the pkinciple op self-determination, 
lifow. Ladies and Gentlemen, let us make it clear 
what we mean when we talk of self-determination. 
There are two aspects of self-determination, as it 
has been spoken of in the peace proposals. One is 
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that the people of certain colonies and other places- 
should have the right to say whether they will live 
under the suzerainty of one power or of another. 
So far as we Indians are concerned we have no need 
to say that we do not desire to exercise that elec- 
tion. Sipce India passed directly under the British 
Crown, we have owned allegiance to the Sovereign, 
of England. We stand unshaken in that allegiance. 
We gladly renewed our allegiance to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor in person when he was pleased 
to visit India in 1911 after his Coronation in 
England. We still desire to remain subjects of the^ 
British Crown. There is, however, the second 
and no less important aspect of self-determina- 
tion, namely, that being under the British 
<h'Own, we should be allowed complete respon<iible 
government on the lines of the Dominions, in 
the administration of all our domestic affairs. 
We are not yet asking for this either. We are ask- 
ing for a measure of self-government which we havfr 
indicated by our Congress-League Scheme of 1916. 
We urge that the measure of self-government or 
responsible government, if you please, to be given to 
us should be judged and determined in the light of 
the principle of self-determination wKich has emer- 
ged triuniphant out of this devastating war. In 
order that this should be done it is not necessary 
that the proposals of reform which have been elabo- 
rated by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford should 
be laid aside and a brand new scheme be prepared. 
The Special Congress and the Moslem League have 
expressed 'their willingness to accept those proposals 
with the modifications and improvements which 
they have advocated. This great Congress represent- 
ing the people of all classes and creeds — Hindus,. 
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Mussalmans, Parsis and Christians — representing all 
interests, landholders and tenants, merchants and 
husinessmen, educationists, publicists and represen- 
tatives of other sections of the people, is assembled 
here to-day to express the mind of the people on this 
question. One special and particularly happy feature 
of this Congress is the presence at it of a large num- 
ber of delegates of tde tenant class who have come at 
great sacrifice, from far and near, to join their voice 
with the rest of tdeir countrymen in asking for a 
substantial measure of self-government. This repre- 
sentative Congress of the people of India will deter- 
mine and declare what in its opinion should be the 
measure of reform which should be introduced into 
the country. Let the British Grovernment give 
■effect to the principle of self-determination in India 
by accepting the proposals so put forward by the 
representatives of the people of India. Les the 
preambl’e to the Statute which is under preparation 
incorporate the principle of self-determination and 
provide that the representatives of the people of India 
•shall have an effective voice in deterrhining the 
future steps of progress towards complete responsi- 
ble government. This will produce deep content- 
ment and gratitude among the people of India and 
strengthen their attachment to the British Empire. 

OUa OALUMNlATOaa. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I think I have said enough 
to show how strong is our case both on the ground 
of justice and of necessity for a substantial measure of 
responsible Government, While we have noted with 
thankfulness the attitude of British statesmen 
towards the cause of Indian reform, while we have 
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moted with satisfaction that in their election ' mani- 
festoes Mr. liloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Asquith, in short, leaders of all parties in the United 
Kingdom have pledged themselves to the introduction 
•of responsible Government in India, we regret to find 
that a limited liability Company known as the Indo- 
British Association has been established in London 
with the distinct object of opposing the cause of Indi- 
an reform and both that association and other 
narrow-minded European and Anglo-Indian bodies 
in India who are opposed to any measure of power 
being transferred to Indians have been misusing the 
Bowlatt Committee report to create a wrong impres- 
sion in the minds of the British public that the 
people of India are disaffected towards the British 
Grown. This is a wicked attempt. One should have 
thought that with the overwhelming proof of the 
loyalty of the people of India to the British Crown 
not even the worst detractors of Indians would ven- 
ture to make such attempt at this juncture making a 
case against the loyalty of the Indian people. The 
Eowlatt Committee has brought the fact of the 
loyalty into greater prominence. The Committee 
have summed up their conclusion as follows; — 
We have now investigated all the conspiracies 
connected with the revolutionary movement in 
Bombay. They have been purely Brahman and 
, mostly Chitpavan. In Bengal the conspirators have 
been young men belonging co the educated middle 
■classes. Their propaganda has been elaborate, persis- 
tent and ingenious. In their own province it has 
produced a long series of murders and robberies. In 
Behar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Madras it took no root but occasionally 
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led to' crime or disorder. In the Punjab the return' 
of emigrants from America bent on revolution and 
bloodshed produced numerous outrages and the* 
Ghadar conspiracies of 1915. In Burma too the 
Ghadar movement was ‘active but was arrested. 
Finally came a Mohammedan conspiracy confined to 
a small clique of fanatics and designed to overthrow 
the British rule with foreign aid. -All these plots nave 
been directed towards one and the same objective — 
the overthrow by force of British Buie in India. 
Sometimes they have been isolated, .sometimes they 
have been interconnected, sometimes they have been 
encouraged and supported by German influence.”' 
Now assuming that the whole of this statement is 
accurate let us note what the Committee say about 
them. They say all have been successfuhy encounr 
tered with the support of Indian loyalry. This should 
be enough to silence the calumniators of India 
as was very well observed by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford in their Beport on Indian Con- 
stitutional Beform. Whatever qualifications may 
be needed in the case of particular classes the people 
of India as a whole are in genuine .'‘ympathy with 
the cause which the Allies represent. However 
much they may find fault with the Government 
they are true in their loyalty to the British Crown. 
The loyalty of the country is generally emphasised 
by the attempts made by very .small .sections of the 
population to create trouble. I most sincerely 
deplore and so does every thoughtful Indian that 
any of our youth should have been misled into.w’-hat 
the Eowlatt Committee have described as a move- 
ment of perverted religion and equally perverted 
patriotism. I deplore that they should have been. 
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*1ed into any criminal organization of conspiracy 
against the Government. I equally deplore that 
they should have committed any acts of violence 
■ against any of their fellowmen, but let not the 
misdeeds of a small number of misguided youths be 
pitted against the unswerving loyalty of 320 
millions of the people of India. 

The system of Government introduced into India 
with all its advantages, which we gratefully 
acknowledged, has numerous defects in it. We have 
pointed out those defects and acknowledged the gDod 
points repeatedly. A Nation is entitled to administer 
its own affairs, and it follows that the people belong- 
ing to a Nation should manage those affairs. When 
the British Administration was introduced into this 
country, sheir idea was that their rule should be only 
temporary to enable the Indians to readjust and 
regain their balance and become able to take charge 
of the administration. Many eminent British. 
Statesmen repeatedly pointed out that the British 
'Government were the guardians of the Indian people 
and their liberties, but the British Government 
began to change their original idea. 

EUEOPHiANISING THE.SEBVIOE. 

They began to introduce European agency in the 
Indian administration in such- an enormous measure 
that to-day the services are dominated by Europeans 
in all the higher ranks, instead of giving the Indians 
opportunities to exercise the power of administration 
satisfactorily. The Europeans had been imported 
in any number from England, not only in the 
Military Service, but in the Civil Service. A 
.'Statute was passed in 1833 that no Indiaa 
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subject would be debarred from holding any appoint- 
ment for which he was qualified. That was a 
declaration for which the Indians expressed gratitude. 
The rule, however, should have been to the contrary 
effect, namely, that the Indians shall be employed in 
the various public offices of their country, unless the 
circumstances made it necessary to import Europeans 
who possessed the expert knowledge required for- 
administering certain technical departments of the 
service. Such a rule was not passed, and despite- 
the declaration in the Statute of 1883, very few Indi- 
ans were employed in the higher offices up to 1863. 
Then came the Mutiny. It was subsequently resoved 
that an examination for the Indian Civil Service 
shall be held only in England, and the recommend- 
ation to hold simultaneous examinations in England 
and India had been ignored, and Dadabhai Naoroji 
who had devoted sixty years of his life in agitating 
for that simple measure of justice, died without 
seeing the fruition of his efforts. At the time of the 
Eeport of the Public Services Commission, less- 
than ten per cent, of the posts- were filled by 
Indians, Commissions in the Army had not been 
given to Indians, although that reform had 
been urged for a long time past. When the 
Coronation took place in 1911, Lord Hardinge 
recommended the grant of Commissions in the 
Army to Indians, and though the years rolled by,, 
justice’ was not done to India. Then came the 
War. After several years during which the Indian 
soldiers served in the ranks and won the Victoria- 
Cross, establishing their valour and fidelity to the- 
British Throne then came the announcement that- 
ten Commissions in the Army would be given to- 
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Indians (shame) and only five persons had yet been 
nominated for those Commissions, while forty-fouir 
men were appointed to temporary Commissions, 

AN EXPENSIVE ADMINISTRATION. 

Another grievance is that the administration here 
had been very expensive unnecessarily. In the 
Military and Civil Services high salaries are paid to 
Europeans, and the country loses that amount of 
money which might have been distributed to its- 
children. If three-fourths of the expenditure in- 
curred on European services had been spent on 
employing Indians for those services, the country 
would be in a far more prosperous condition than it 
now is. 

GENERAL FAILURE OP THE BUREAUCRACY. 

As regards education, we feel that what has been 
done by the tjovernment is very very small com- 
pared to the needs of the country. The poverty of 
the people has become widespread, and public help- 
is far from satisfactory. Millions of people are 
dying from diseases. As regards industries, you 
have only to read reports of the Industries Commis- 
sion to realise how great and sad has been the loss 
which this country ■ has suffered by its industries 
not being encouraged. My object in drawing 
attention to this matter is to show that the 
present bureaucratic system of administration has 
failed, and while we acknowledge that it has achieved 
a great deal we feel that it has failed very largely to 
■promote the welfare of the people as it should have 
done. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE I.C.S. ■ 

I put in a word of appeal to the Indian Civil 
Service. I was surprised and pained to read a 
Circular issued by the Secretary to the Indian Civil 
Service Association in Bihar, asking for an organis- 
ed expression of opinion on behalf of the Civil 
Service with regard to the proposals of the Ee- 
forms, Every Civilian i.s free to hold and express 
his opinion individually, but I do think that for 
members of the Civil Service to organise an ex- 
pression of opinion about the Eeforms, which is 
likely to assume a shape of hostile expression of 
opinion, is a thing which has shocked the Indian 
sentiment, because the Circular says that an impres- 
sion has gained ground that the Service is favour- 
able to the Eeform .proposals, and that it is to 
remove or correct that impression that this effort 
has been made ; and the Circular says that a similar 
effort is made in every Province. I 'appeal to the 
members of the Civil Service to think 'whether this 
is the right course for them to follow. Many of 
them have served India very well and laid this 
country under a great obligation to them for such 
service. We do feel that, if there is any attempt 
made by them as a body to prejudice the cause of 
the .Eeforms or to oppose it, it will be a matter of 
serious complaint on' the part of the people of India. 
We look forward to their co-operation, and hope 
that the advice, which Lord Plardinge gave them 
when he left India, would be remembered by them, 
that they should put all their intellect and 
strength in making the Eeforms successful rather 
than, do anything to impede or whittle down the 
Eeforms, • 
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Even as regards the Rowlatc Committee’s recom- 
mendations I would ask the Europeans to remember 
all the events that have passed between 1857 and 
1915. They should remember the plague administra- 
tion in Poona, the deportation of the Natu brothers, 
the Partition of Bengal, the repressive legislation and 
also the way in which Indian demands had been left 
unsatisfied. Education was not sufficient. Poverty 
'has been growing. Race inequality has been kept 
up between Indians and Europeans in the matter 
of the services and in the matter of bearing arms, 
and ail these causes contributed to the state of feeling 
which led some Indians to the paths of sedition. If 
■our English friends would bear ' all these circum- 
stances in mind, they will arrive at a just decision. 
The remedy for the state of things which the Row- 
iatt Committee deplored, assuming they arrived at 
■correct findings, is not to be found in passing repres- 
sive legislation, bus in bringing about large and 
liberal measures of reform, which will remove the 
just causes of complaint and promote contentment 
and sardsfaction among the people of India. 

The President then referred to the urgent need 
of sending a Deputation to England to plead India’s 
•cause and concluded as follows : — 

SELF-DETERMINATION. 

You have asked that the British Government 
■should extend lihe principle of self-determination to 
India in political reconstruction. I ask to apply that 
principle to its full extent as far as it lies in your 
, power. I ask you to determine that hereafter you 
will resent and resent the more strongly any effort 
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to treat you as an inferior people. I ask you to- 
determine that henceforth you will claim with all 
the strength you can command that in your own 
country you shall have opportunities to grow as- 
freely as Englishmen grow in the United Kingdom. 
If you will exercise that self-determination and go 
about inculcating the principles of Equality, of Liberty 
and of Fraternity among our people, if you will 
make every brother, however humble and lowly 
placed, feel that the Divine ray is in him as it is in 
any highly placed person, and that he is entitled to 
be treated as an equal fellowman with all other 
subjects of the British Empire and to teach him to 
claim to be so treated, yon will have determined 
your future for yourselves, and I ask you to give this 
matter your serious consideration. You have got 
the opportunity now. The Scheme of Eeforms gives 
you an opportunity. Whatever may be the powers 
euTirusted to the Provincial and the Central Govern- 
ments, the electorates must be formed. The forma- 
tion of the electorates gives you the best chance of 
instructing every single Indian about the political 
principle. I appeal to you to organise your electo- 
rates. I appeal to you to establish your Congress 
Committee in every Taluq and Tahsil, to see that 
the people understand these principles. If you do 
that work and that work of self-determination and 
work with one purpose, God will grant you self- 
determination in political reconstruction earlier than 
we anticipate, (Cheers.) 
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Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism.— A short Historic Sketch. By 
•0, N. Ktiahnaswamy Aiyar, M.A, As. 12. To Sabsccibars of “I.R,” 
As. 8. 

Sri Raraanujacharya.— His Life and Timas. By S. Ktiahna- 
'swami Aiyangar, M.A. His Philosophy. By T. Riiagopi^Iaohariat, 
M.A., B.L. As. 12. To Subsoribars of tha “Indian Review,” As. 8. 

The Life and Teachings of Buddha. By Dharmapala, Saoond 
Edition. Price As. 12. To Sabscribera," I.R.”, As, 8. 

Sri Sankaraoharya’s Select Works.— Tha Test in Sanskrit 
Davanagiri typa and an English Translation. By 8. Venkatara- 
manan, B.A. Price Ra. 1-8. To Subaoribors of “I. R.” Re. 1. 

The Vaishnavaite Reformers of India.— Critical Sketches of 
“their Livas and Writings. By T. R vjagopalaohaciat, M.A., B.L. 
Price Ra. 1. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” As. 12. 

Swami Vivekauanda, — An exhau.stiva and oomprehensiva col- 
lection of his spaaohes and writings. Withfow portraits. Fifth 
"Edition. Price Ra. 3. To Subsoribata of “I.R.” Ra. 2-8 As. 

Aspects of the ?edanta. By various writers. Second Edition. 
As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ I. R.,” As. 8. 

, Ten Tamil Saints. By Mr. M. 8. Purnalingam Pillai, B.A., 
ij.T. Price As. 12. To Subsoribata of “I, R., ’’ As. 8. 

India’s Untouchable Saints. By K. V. Ramaswami, B.A., 
B.L. Price As. 6. To Subscribers of “ I. R., ” As. A. 

Essentials of Hinduism. A symposium by emiuent Hindus. 
Second Edition. As, 12. To Subscribers of “I.R,” As. 10. 

Hindu Psalms and Hymns. By Mr. H. Ramaswami. As.l. 

Maitrcyi: A Vedic Story. By Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
•bhushan. Price As. A. 

Light on Life. — A Selection of Five Spiritual Discourses by 
Baba Fermanand Bharati. Price As. 8. To Subscribers of the 
“ Indian Review.” As. 6, 


S^If you have not already seen the Indian Ileview, the cheapest, 
the beat and the moat up-to-date Indian periodical, edited by 
Mr, G.A. Hatesan, send your name and address with a four anna 
.postage stamp for a apeoimen copy. Single copy, As, 8. 
Annual subscription in India Rs. Five. (Foreign) Rs, 7-8, strictly 
payable in advance to Messrs. G.A. Natesan & Go., Publishers, of 
tha “Indian Review,” Sunkutama Ohetti St., George Town, Madras. 


G.A. Nabesau & Oo., Publishere, Gaorge Town, Madras. 



ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 

By DR. PEAPDLLA CHANDRA RAY. 

PREFACE: — This is the first attempt to present to the 
..publio a oomprahensive oolleotion of the Essays and Disooursea 
of Dr. P, 0. Eay, iha well-known Indian chemist. Dr. 
Say’s reaaarohes in chemistry and his eloquent exposition 
of the ancient Hindu Soianoa are matter of common knowledge. 
Appropriately, therefore, his contributions on scientific researohea 
.and Hindu Chemistry find praoadenca in this volume. But 
.his interest in industrial aud educational matters has been 
no less keen as will be seen from a perusal of his spirited 
•evidence before the Industrial and the Public Services 
Uommissions. His paper on *! The Bengali Brain and its Misuse” 
•and his address to the Indian National Social Gonferenoa at 
'Calcutta contain some trenchant criticisms of the Hindu Sooial 
polity. His handsome tributes to the services of such Indian 
patriots as Ananda Mohan Bose and Dadabhai Naoroji and his 
.generous appreciation of the life and career of Sir William Waddei- 
burn testify to the silent interest ha has all along been taking in 
the political advancement of this country. 

The addition of a biographical sketch and the list of original 
contributions by Dr. Bay and his pupils of the Indian Sohool of 
Chemistry will, it is hoped, enhance the value of this collection. 

Contents. — S cientific Education in India, Progress of 
Chemistry in Bengal, Chemistry at the Ptasidenoy College, Pursuit 
of Chemistry in Bengal, Chemical Industries in India, Chemistry in 
.Ancient India, Antiquity of Hindu Chemistry, Higher Science in 
the Universities, Chemistry jmd Medicine, Science in the Vernacular 
Literasure, Indian Education, The Educational Seryice, Gencauary 
of the Presidency Gollege ; The Bengali Brain and its Misuse, Sooial 
.Beform in India, G-overnmeut aud Indian Industries, Ananda 
Mohan Bose, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir William Wedderburn, The 
.Indian School of Chemistry, Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical 
Works, Ancient India, Modern India. With a Frontispiece. 

SELECTED AND REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 

Price Ks. 3. To Subscribers of the ‘‘I.K.” Bs. 2-S. 


■G.A, Natesaa & Go., Pabliahars, George Town, Madras, 



DELHI: THE CAPITAL OF INDIA 

^HIS is a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of “All About 
Delhi,” a publication issued a few months before the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar. The original edition was got up in some hurry 
to serve as a guide book to the thousands who thronged to Delhi to 
witness the Coronation of the King Emperor. Since then Delhi 
has beoome the Capital of India and has regained its importance 
as the centre of political and intelleotual life in the Indian Empire. 
The historical sketch of Delhi has been brought up up-to-date. 
The old chapters have been entirely recast, many new ones added 
and the seope of the book considerably enlarged. The book gives- 
in a modest compass a succinct history of the Hindu, Pathan and 
Moghul dynasties who reigned over Delhi and also a vivid account 
of the British occupation together with the story of the mutiny. 
The history and antiquities of Delhi are discussed at some length 
and graphic accounts of notable sights and scenes from tvell-knowu 
travellers and visitors are presented with suitable reproductions of 
illustrations. The present aditiou may claim to be an exhaustive 
hand book compiled from authentic sources, To make the book- 
thoroughly comprehensive three appendices have been added giving 
picturesque accounts of the Durbars and the War Conference and 
the Conference of Euling Chiefs and Princes. The value of the 
hook is enhanced by the addition of a complete index and 5i 
portraits, illustrations and maps. 

Contents. 

Delhi— the Capital of India. Delhi Under Hindu Kings. 
Early Muhammadan Kings. The Moghul Emperors. Delhi 
Under British Rule. Seven Cities of Delhi. Kutufa. Siri-Jahan- 
panah. ■ Tughlakabad. Eirozabad. The City of Shetshah, General 
Survey. DatgahNizamuddin, Second Excursion. Bbahjahanabad. 
Shah Jahan’s Palace, The Gardens of Delhi. Environs of 
Sbabjabanabad, Mutiny Bites. The Delhi of the Future, 
APPENDIX. 

The Durbars of Delhi : The Durbar of 1SS7. The Durbar' 
of 1903. The Durbar of 1911. Despatohes on the Change of 
Capital, The Chiefs’ Conference, War Conference. 

With Index and 54 illustrations. 

Es. Two ; To Subscribers of " The Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 


Bombay Guardian : — We have to thank those most enterprising 
publishers, Messrs. G, A. Natesan and Co., of Madras, for a pile 
of useful little books. This is the firm that brings out The Indian- 
Beviev!. That firm has stepped entirely out of the common run 
of Indian publications, and in place of, supplying a market — work 
which always affords room for fresh enterprise— it has created a 
market, by boldly devising and turning out books which people 
ought to want and soon learn to want. 


<3. A, Natesan & 0o„ Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



Wacha’s Speeches and Writings. 


CONTENTS. f 

Oongcesa Presidential Address, Calcutta, 1901. Evolution of i 

Indian Trade ; Soienoe of Gommeroe. ; Stray thoughts on the Study 
of Eoonomios ; Statistical and Eoonomio Study among Indians ; 

Indian Eailway Finance ; Indian Military E:spenditare ; The 
Indian Oommeroial Congress ; Agricultural Banks in India ; The ^ 

Currency Question. Addresses to the Millowners’ Aasooiation. ?! 

Bombay Oongreas Reception Committee's Addresses, Simultane- j| 

ous Examinations. The Indian Civil Service. Evidence before the 
"Welby Commission, Appendix. Index with a portrait, Bound I;; 

in cloth. : 

The Hindu, — Sir Dinahaw’s /orfe is, as is well-known, finance i 

and it is not surprising that out of 19 aaleofcions about 15 directly }■ 

relate to finance and constitute au exposition of his views on the I 

Indian financlai questions. | 

IdUchmvi Advocate , — It is a storehouse of valuable infer- | 

'.mation. ’ " 5 

Price Es. 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R. ” Rs. 2-8. | 


SURENDRANATH BANBRJEA’S 

SPEECHES AND WHITINGS. 

An up-to-date collection of#the speeches of the Hon. Mr. 
Sutendranath Baneriea. It contains his many important Con- 
gress Speeches including his two Presidential Addresses, his 
Speeches in the Viceregal Council, and several important ones 
dalivatad both in India and in England during his visits to that 
country in connection with the Press Gonferenca and Oongtesa 
Propaganda Work. 

New India, — Messrs. G, A. Nateson & Co,, of Madras, have 
done well to have brought out a handy edition of his speeches and 
writings at the present time when public thought requires all the 
■material it can possibly obtain for its stimulation. 

Price Ra. 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R. ” Rs. 2-8. 

•G. Hafaesau & Go., Pabliahera, George Town, Madras. 


INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION 

ABBIEF SURVEY OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF’ 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND 
THE GROWTH OP INDIAN NATIONALISM. 

BY HON. AMYIK^ CHARAN MAZUMDAR. 

Contents ;“Introduetory. The Genesis of PoIiMcal Move- . 
menti in India. The Early Friends of India. The Indian Press. 
The Gathering Clouds. The Clouds Lifted. The Dawning 
Light. The Inauguration and the Father of the Congress. The- 
First Session of the Congress. The Career of the Congress. The 
Surat Imbroglio and the Allahabad Convention. The Work iri. 
England. The Congress : A National Alovement. The Success of 
the Congress. The Partition of Bengal.' The Indian Unrest and 
its Remedy. The Depression. The Reorganisation of the Congress. 
The Raoonstrnotiou of the Indian Civil Servioo. The Indian 
Representation in British Parliament, India in Party Politics. 
The Educational Problem. India and the War. The New spirit 
and Self-Government for India. Appendices, Index and Illus- 
ications, 

Ntw India, — A volume of 25 chapters and 460 pages, from 
cover to covet it is useful, suggestive, breathing inspiration and 
hope. The well informed author, begins at the beginning ; not 
only at the laying of the foundation stone of the Congress but- 
prior to that period even. 

A New and ^Up-to-date edition. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “I. R." Rs. 2-8. 

The Indian National Congress. 

FULL TEXT OE ALL THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES ’ 
and the RESOLUTIONS PASSED UP-TO-DATE 
Second Edition : Crown Syo., 1,526 Pages. 

Bound in Cloth and well Indexed. 

The Hindustan Beview. — The Indian statesman, politician, 
or publicist could scarcely have at this time of the year a better- 
book on bis shelf than that designated, The Indian National 
Congress, It is obvious that no public man or publicist’s book- 
shelf of works of reference can be complete without a copy of ' 
Mr. Natesan’s excellent compilation of the Congress literature. 
Considering its bulk and matter, it is cheaply priced, 

PRICE RS. FOUR. TO Subscribers of the “ I.R.” RS. THREE. 


Q. A. Nateaan & Co,, PublisherB, George Town, Madras* 


Wedderburn’s Speeches & Writings. 

^ HE Publishers have made every endeavour to make this colleo-- 

tion comprehensive and up-to-date. The matter was selected 
by Sir William Wedderhurn himself. The first part contains the 
full text of his two Congress Presidential Addresses ; the second, 
all his speeches in the House of Commons ; the third, Miscellaneous- 
Speeches on a variety of topics relating to India ; the fourth, 
“ Contributions to the Press” on Indian Questions ; the fifth, 
“ Personalia” being his speeches and writings in appreciation of 
his Indian and European friends ; and the sixth, ” Replies to- 
Addresses and Entertainments” in India and England. In part 
seven, entitled Appreciations,” we have a eelcction of tributes 
paid to Sir William’s services to India by his numerous English 
and Indian friends and admirers. 

Part I. Congress Speeches : Presidential Addresses, Bombay 
Congress, 1889 ; and Allahabad Congress, 1910. 

Part II. Speeches in the House of Commons—Bjmultaneoas 
Examinations. The Condition of the people of India, Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry for India, Indian Expenditure. The Govern- 
ment’s Policy in Chitral. Speech on the Indian Budget, 1895. The 
Retention of Chitral, The Cotton duties and the Indian poor. 
Indian Troops at Suakin. The Maharajah of Jhalawar. The 
Scrutiny of Indian Accounts, The Condition of the Indian Massss. 
The Problem of the Indian Rayat, The Condition of Iijdia. The 
Poverty of India, The Calcutta Municipal Bill. Parliament and 
Indian Affairs. The Famine in India. The Indian Budget, 1900. 

Part III. Hiscelianeous Speeches : 

Part lY. Contributions to the Press : 

PartY. Personalia: 

Part Yl. Beplies to Addresses: 

Part YIl. Appreciations : 

Indian Social Beformer, — The volume should be in every 
collection of books bearing on Indian political and administrative 
reform. 

With a portrait and Index. Cloth bound. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R. ” Es. 2-8. 

IS” The annual subscription to the “ Indian Review ’’ ta 
Bs, 5 (Five) only including postage. Subscription can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the“ Review ” send 
postage stamps for As, Four for a specimen copy to &. A. Naiesan 
c6 Co., Publishers, Madras. Please note that current issues are 
not given as specimen copies. 

G. A, Nafcesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



Indian Political Literature. 

Gandhi’s Speeches and Waitings.— Qeooud Edition, oonaidatab* 
17 enlarged ; with a sketch of his life and oareet and several 
portraits and illuacrations : Indexed. Cloth Bound. Ra. 3, To 
Subscribers of “I. R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Goyernaijce of India. — As it is and as it may be; A hand- 
book of Progressive Politios. By Baba Govinda Das. Price Rs. 3. 
To. Subscribers of “ I. R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Surendranath Banerjea’a Speeches and Writings.— Oom- 
prehansive oolleotion., Ra. 3. To Subaoribara of “ I.R,” Rs. 2-S, 
Wacha’s Speeches and Writings. — Oomptahansiva collection. 
Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Wedderhnrn’s Speeches and Writings. — An up-to-date oollao- 
tion. Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “LB.” Rs. 2-8, 

The Depressed Classes. — A symposium by Hia Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. and several eminent Indians and Englishmen. 
Second Edition. Price Ra. 1-4 as. To Subscribers of “I.R,” Ra. 1, 
Dadahhai Naoroji’s Speeches and Writings. — Second Edition. 
Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Gokhale’a Speeches.— Cloth bound, Price Rs, 3. To Subsoti- 
bets of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Indian National Congress.-* A new and up-to-date edition. 
Full.test of all the Presidential Addresses, Resolutions, Portraits 
of all the Congress Presidents. With an Index. Rs. i. To 
Bubsoribera of “ I.R,” Rs. 3. 

Delhi : The Capital of India.— Second Edition Revised and 
enlarged with 54 iUustrations, Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the 
‘T.E.”Ee. 1.8, 

Sarojini Naidu’s Speeches and Writings, Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Price Ra, 1-4 as. To Subsotibers of 
“I.R.” Re. 1. 

Montagu’s Indian Speeches.— A new and up-to-date edition, 
Price Re, 1-8. To Subsaribera of “I.R,” Re, 1-4, • 

Motley’s Indian Speeches. — Grown 8vo. Revised and enlarged. 
' Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Re. 1-4, 

Indian National Evolution. By Amvioa Gharan Muzumdar. 
Hew Edition, Rs, 3, To Subscribers of “ I.R,” Rs, 2-8. 

Rash Behari Ghoae’s Speeches and Writings, Second Edition 
Be 1-4. To Suhsocibere of “ 1,R.” Re. 1. 

King George’s Speeches on Indian Affairs. Second Edition. 
Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of “I, R.” As. 12, 

Besant’s Speeches and Writings on Indian Questions. Prios 
Be. 1-8. To Subsotibers of “I.R.” Re. 1-4. 


G, A. Nafceaan A: Qo., Pablishers, George Town, Madras. 


The “Friends of India” Series. 

This is a new Series of short biographioal sketches of eminent 
jjnieti who have laboured for the good of India, which the Publisheca 
venture to think will be a welcome addition to the political and 
historical literature of the country. These biographies are so 
written as to form a gallery of portraits of permanent interest to l 

the student as well as to the politician. Copious extracts, from the j 

speeches and writings of the " Friends of India” on Indian Afiaira 
are given in the sketches. Each volume has a fine frontispiece. ' 

Henry Fawgbti f 

MR. A. O. HUME j 

SIR Henry CottGn 1 

LORD Macaulay |j 

Sister Nivedita 1 

RBY. Dr. Miller . j 

Sir Edwin Arnold ‘ f 

LORD HARDINGS | 

The Leader ; — Will be a welcome addition to the political | 

and historical literature of the country. j 

The Modern RBYIBW : — On the covet of each volume is I 

printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the stories are | 

told in a lively and imareating manner with short extracts from f 

notable speeohas delivered. The series should be welcome to the | 

■public, ■ , I 

Foolscap 8 Yo. Price Annas Four Each. | 

. ! 

Indian Tales: Amusing Reading. j 

NEW INDIAN TALES TALES OP MAEIADA RAMAN • ' ? 

TALES OP RAYA & APPAJI THE SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 1 

TALES OP KOMATI WIT TALES OP RAJA EIBBAL i 

TALES OP OJENNALI RAMA MAITEEYI : A YEDIC STORY f. 

.POLKLOEE OP THE TELUGUS YBMANA ; THE TELUGU POET ) 

Price Annas Four Each. 

G-. A. Nateaan & Go., Publiahers, George Town, Madras* 


LORD Morlby 
lord Ripon 

SIR William Weddeeburn 
Mrs. Annie Besant 
■Lord minto 
Edmund burke 
Charles beadlaugh 
JOHN Bright 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES ON 

"THE INDIAN REVIEW.” 

Lord Morley. — I have read it with interest and appreciation. 

Sir Herbert Roberts, M. P. — Let me congratulate you on, 
the admirable editorials of this interesting monthly. I appreciate, 
highly your many services to the cause of progress in India. 

Mr. Fredric Harrison.— Enterprising “ Review,” which seems 
likely to bring Great Britain to out fellow-citizens in India more 
olosely together. 

Dr. A, M. Fairbairn.— It is excellent and well written, and 
distinguished by a love of truth and right. 

Rev. 0. F. Andrews, M.A., Delhi.— I read the Revieio month 
by month with the greatest interest and always find more solid 
matter in it, especially on the economic side in which I am. 
specially interested than in any other Indian Journal. 

Sir Henry Cotton. — Allow me to express to you the admiration. 
I feel for your energy in literary production and the valuable 
service you are thereby rendering to your fellow-countrymen. 

F. H. Skrine, I.O.S.— It is fully up to the level of high class' 
literature in this country. 

Yincent A. Smith. — Excellent Magazine, 

Sir ’William Wedderburn.— An excellent Madras magazine, 

Mr. Henry Bradley.— Ably conducted Journal, 

Mr. H. Samuel Smith, Editor, " Tropical Life.”— Your 
magazine is certainly most useful and its pages give one a great- 
deal of information on Indian topics. I study it in the same way 
that I do the Review of Reviews at home, 

C. W. E. Cotton, Esq,, I. 0. S.— The success of the Indian 
Review must be a great source of pride to you. 

Henry W. Hevinson. — I admire your 'Review immensely. I 
always read it with interest. 

Sir D, E. Wacha. — A Magazine of excelletit literary ability 
and conducted with great success. A storehouse of varied informa- 
tion on political, economical, literary and other BubjeotB......Tha 

subscriber is cumnemsated a hundredfold. I would confidently 
commend so useful a Magazine to every educated person. 

The annual suiscripiion to the Indian Review is Rs. 5 {Five) 
only including postage. Foreign 10s. Subscriptions can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the Revieto send postage 
stamps jor As, Four for a specimeti copy to G, A. Natesan S Co., 
Madras, Current issues will not be given as specimen copies. 


G, A. Natesan & Go., Publishers, George Town, Madras^ 



THE GOVERNANCE OF INDIA. 

A HAND-BOOK OF PROQBFSSIVE POLITICS 

BY GO^INDA DAS 

Babu Govida Das’a book on the “Governanoe of India *’ offers- 
a oonstruoiive soheme of reform intheludian conetitubion. The 
book is full of original and fruitful observations, the result of the 
author's continuous study and reflection on the subject for over 
two decades, With the help of apt quotations gathered* from rare 
publications, defects in the system of administration are driven 
home and ways shown by which the defeots could be eliminated 
and the system improved. “ The Governance of India ” is a 
hand-book of living practical politics, a vade inecum for active 
politicians which no one, ofiScial or non-official — interested in the- 
reform of the Indian administration — can afiord to neglect. 

The Rangoon Mail, — The interesting feature is the schema by 
the author touching the relationship of the Feudatory India to 
the Imperial Government which is rarely considered by Indian 
politicians and which is the most important consideration in any 
scheme of reform for India. The book will be prized both by the 
student and the politician. 

Indian Social Reformer, — Babu Govinda Das’s book is one of 
the ablest, the most thoughtful and the best informed treatises oq. 
the subject of Governanoe of India that we have come across. We - 
heartily commend Babu Govinda Das’s book as an exceedingly 
illuminating addition to our meagre literature on Indian politics. 

Grown 8 vo. Oloth Bound. 

Price Bb. 3. To Subscribers of “1. R,” Bs, 2-8. 


Saints oi India Series. 


This is a new series of short sketches dealing with the lives of: 
the most eminent saints that have risen in India, These lives- 


are all based on the original account and biographies to be found 
in the several Indian languages. Each book also contains a.. 
special account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each, 
saint taught. A unique feature of these sketches ennsisfs in the 
numerous and choice quotations from the poems and utteranoea- 
of these saints. Bach volume has a fine frontispiece. 


DNTANESHWAR 

NAMDBV 

EKANATH 

KAMDAS 

TUKARAM 

Tulsidas 


Nammalvar 

APPAR 

Nanda 

Eabib 

OHAITANTA 
VIYEKANANDA 
Price 


VALLABAOHABYA 

NANAK 

Guru Govind 

DAYAN ANDA 

EAMAKRISHNA 

EAMPIEATH 


Four Annas each. 


G- A. Natesan & Co., Publishersi George Towd, Madras... 



INDIA!! ARTS, INDUSTRIES & AGRICULTURE. 

Indian Industrial and Bconomic Problems. By Prof. V. G. 
Kale, Petgussoa College, Poona. Second Edition. Price Ra, 1-8. 
To Subisoriberg or the “ Indian Review, ” Re. l-d, 

The Swadeshi Movehaent. A Symposium by Representative 
Indiana and Anglo-Indians. Second Edition, Re. 1-4, To Sub- 
scribers oi the “Indian Review,” Be. 1, 

Agricultural Industries in India. By Saedick R. Bayani, 
With an introduction by Sic Vitaldas Daraodar Tfaackersey. 
-Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. Re. 1. To Subscribers of 
the “ Indiau Review,” Ah. 12. 

Essays on Indian Art, Industries and Education. By B. B. 
Hiivell, Ra. 1-4. To Sabsctibeca of the “ I. R.” Re, 1. 

Essays on Indian Economics. (Third Edition.) By Mahadev 
Govind Ranade. Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the " I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Industrial India. By Glyu Barlow, M.A. Second Edition. 
-Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “I.R.” As. 12, 

Lift-Irrigation. By A. Ghatterton, Second Edition. Revised 
■ and enlarged. Price Ra. 2. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture.— Some Lessons 
from America, By Oathelyne Singh. Second Edition. Price Re, 1, 
To Subscribers of the ‘‘ Indian Review,” As. 12. 


THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

Views of representative Indians and Anglo-Indians. 

Contains among others, the views of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
H.H. the Gaakwar of Baroda, H. H. the Maharaja of Dharbunga, 
G. K. Gokhale, Dr, Sir Rash Behari Ghosa, Hon. Sit Pazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy Botahim, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Sir B. N. Mookerjea, 
Sir D. E. Waoha, Hon. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkat, Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malayiya, Mrs. Basant, Mr. Tilak, Mr, 

< Surendrariath Banerjea, and also of Lord Minto, Lord Carmichael, 
Lord .Ampthill, ate. 

The Janie Jamshed . — Worthy of special study, 

Tne Ghri&tiUn Patriot . — Ought to be in the bauds of every 
newspaper man and of every one who wants to know something 
about India’s industrial position. 

Sir Boper Lethbridge, K.C, I, B . — Students of economics 
and of social science throughout the world owe a deep debt of 
. gratitude to Messrs, Natesan for the admirable series of little 
volumes containing all these valuable speeches and essays, 

Second Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. 

Price Re. 1-4, To Subscribers of “ I.R. ” Re. 1. 


■ G. A. Naoesau & Go., Pablishera, Gaorgo Town, Madras. 



NATESAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 

To the head of the enterprising firm of G. A. Nateaan & 
Co., Madras, all those who take any interest at all in oontempo- 
rary events in India which will in the future form its history are 
thankful for their publications. Not content with the editing and 
publishing of a first class monthly like the Indian Reviezo, he has 
written, edited and published a number of books and pamphlets 
which do credit not only to his scholarship, but also to his business 
capaoity. He has published short biographical sketches of many 
eminent Indians. They are a series of uniform booklets, each with 
a frontispiece and any one of which can be bought for the modest 
sum of two annas or four annas. He has published collec- 
tions of the presidential and inaugural addresses that have been 
delivered at the different Congresses. »*»*»• 
He has published symposiums of views of officials and non- 
officials, Indians and Europeans on such subjects as Sedition, 
the Swadeshi Movement, and the National Congress. By 
collecting the speeches and writings of Dr. Eash Behari Ghose, 
Swami Vivekananda, the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Lord Morley, he has done a distinct service to both the younger 
and elder generations of Indians ; for, these are books which the 
younger people like to have constantly by their side to study and 
the elders to refer to occasionally. It is very seldom indeed that 
we see business capaoity in a literary man, but Mr. Natesan seems 
to be one of those very few men who combine in themselves both 
of those capacities. — The Indian Feople Leader, Allahabad. 

The Indian Beyievr 

Extremely interesting and well worth reading. — Celestial 
Empire, Shanghai. 

A magazine, every intelligent European should read., — Simla 
News. 

Does credit to its enterprising publishers. — Indian Magasine 
and Review, 

Always interesting and instructive magazine.—ZiVee Lance. 

That admirably conducted journal. — Indik. 

A mine of solid and interesting information on Indiah affairs 
~~:Japan Daily Mail. 

This Excellent Magazine, full of good things, — Bombay 
Chronicle. 

Has come to oociipy a prominent place in the front ranks 
of Indian periodical literature. — Madras Mail. 

Each edition appears to be an improvement on former.- 
Darjeeling Visitor, 


G. A. Nafceean&Oo,, Publishers, George Town, Madras, 



THE INDIilN PRESS ON 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

There is ao pariodiaal in India which approaches it for the 
monBj.— Educational Bevim. 

'Wall-known monthly Magazine. — TJie Bengalee. 

This exoallent Baviaw.— The Telegraph. 

•Quite indispensable to every student of Indian politics. — Phcenix, 
Karachi. 

A store-house of pleasant and instructive reading. — Tribune. 

A modal publication. — Punjabee. 

A marvel of oheapneaa. — Weekly Chronicle. 

■Gives a rich and nourishing menu month after month. —Wssf 
■= Ooast Spectator. 

Excellent monthly.— Amrifa Bazaar Patrika. 

The Indian Beview ” may bo called the Beview of Bevieios 
for India. Undoubtedly a jem of its kind and no cultured Indian 
cares to he without it. — Sanjvarlaman, Bombay. 

Deservedly enjoys a great popularity. — Lawyer, Allahabad. 

Coming to the fore as a type of up-to-date journalism. — Moslem 

■ Chronicle. 

It deserves to rank with some of the best English and American 
Beviews,— A tfenri. 

■ Deserving of liberal patronage, — Bast Ooftar and Stayaprakash, 

As fresh, lypioal and informing as ever.— Parsi. 

Indeed the Magazine for the million. — Kaisar4-Eind, Bombay. 

A monthly magazine of uncommon merit. — Bombay Guardian, 
Improves each month. — Bangoon Times. 

The premier review aud magazine of India.— PasseiJi News. 

There is in the Indian Bevicio subject tot all readers.— 

Textile Journal. 

■pull of live articles.— -CapifaZ. 

One of the best of its kind in India.— Comwtej’ce, Calcutta. 

.In, matter it is voluminous, and in scope wide , . . Shows 

a wonderful oatholioity. — Calcutta Beview. 

Ably edited, capitally turned out. — Ceylon Independent, 

A journal of immense iuilaeuoe and popularity, — Ceylon Law 
Beview, 

‘ One of the brightest and most readable periodicals in India, — 
Advocate of India. 

The annual subscription to the “ Indian Beview ” ia Bs, 5, 
[Five) only including postage. Subscription can commence from 
• any month. If you have not already seen the ^‘Beview" send 
postage stamps for As. Four for a specimen copy to 0. A. Natcsan 
■ d Co., Publishers, Madras. Current issues are not given as 
specwien copies. 


Gi A. Nabeaan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 


A PATRIOTIC INDIAN FIRM OF PUBLISHERS. 

We do nob think we are guilty of any exaggeration when we 
say that there is uo Indian, firm of publisheta which can surpass 
Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Go., of Madras, in point of utilitarian 
'enterprise of a most patriotic character. The firm’s great aim is 
how best and moat expeditiously to serve the public. Is a Congress 
held ? Why, immediately within two weeks we are greeted with a 
handsome portable volume of the prooeediugs, neatly printed, at 
the most moderate prioe, such as to be within the reaoh of the 
poorest reader. Similary with the proceedings of all other Oon- 
ferencea and Leagues. But what is more praiseworthy is the desire 
to acquaint the rising generation of youth with the utterances of our 
■leading public men who have already borne the brunt and heat of 
the day. For instance, it is a fact that the annual reports of our 
Indian National Congress, specially the Presidential Addresses, 
are out of print. Many inquiries ate made with the Joint 
Seeretaries for these but they have regretfully to disappoint them. 
To meet such a growing demand, Messrs. Natesan & Co. have 
issued an excellently got-up volume of 1526 pages containing 
the origin and grov/tn of our great National Political Institution, 
full text of all the Presidential Addresses up-to-date, reprint of all 
the Congress Resolutions, extracts from the Addresses of Welcome 
by Ohairmc .. of Reception Committees and notable utteranoea 
besides the portraits of all Congress Presidents. This, indeed, is a 
distinct patriotic service which we dare say every true son of India 
■will greatly appreciate. It is a capital handbook oi the Congress— 
' a veritable vade mecum and ought to find an extensive sale at only 
d rupees a copy which is cheap enough in all conscience. » » • 

We repeat, all Indiana should feel exceedingly grateful for all these 
valuable publications at cheap prices to Messrs . Natesan & Co. 
But we know how ardent, modest, and sober a partriot is the head 
of this most enterprising Indian firm. Mr, G. A. Natesan, who is 
an University graduate, is indeed a jewel in Madras and elsewhere 
in the publication of cheap, useful, and handy Indian literature. 
We wish him and his firm every prosperity.— T/ze Kaiser-i-hind, 
.Bombay. 

HEY. J. T, SUNDERLAND, Tokonto, Canada.— “I read 
„yout ‘Review’ with great interest and profit. It seems to me able 
and candid, and well adapted to give such information about India 
as is needed in this part of the world, but which we have so few 
opportunities for gaining * * * I wish the ‘ Indian Review’ could 
• be placed in many public libraries in Canada, the United Btates 
and England, It would do a silent but telling work,” 

THE LATE ME. WILLIAM DIGBY, C.I.B. * * “In its way— 
an admirable way — I think the ‘Review’ which emanates from 
'Madras, is an exceptionally interesting monthly publication, and 
I congratulate Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly 
‘Review,’ but on the excellence of its lead.” 

O.A, Nabesan & Oo., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 


BIOGRAPHES OF EMINENT INDIANS. 


A aeries of Uniform Baoklata each with a Portrait giving a 
Tuoainct biographical sketch and containing copious extracts 
from the speeches and writings of the personages described^, 


Torn Dutt 
Mrs. Barojini Naidu 
Eabindranath Tagore 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
Dadabhai Naoroji 
Sit P.'M. Mehta 
Dinshaw Edulji Waoha 
Mahadev Govind Ranade 
G. K. Gokhale « 

Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 
Lala Lajpat Rai 
Ravi Vnrma 
K. T. Telang 
Surendranath Baner]ea 
Boinesh Chunder Dutt 
Ananda Mohan Bose 
WI 0. Bonnerjee 
Lai Mohun Ghose 
Raja Ram Mohan Boy 
Sit 0. Bose ^ 

Dt. P. 0, Bay 
Sic T. Muthuaatni lyei 
Devendcanath Tagore 
Ptof. D. K. Katve 


Budruddin Tyabji 

Sir Syed Ahmed 

Sir Syed Amir Ali 

H. H. The Aga Khan 

Sir S. Bubramania Iyer 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

M. K. Gandhi 

Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Babu Kristo Das Pal 

R. N. Mndholkar 

Y, Krishnaswami Aiyac 

Dewau 0. Rangaoharlu 

Rahimtulla Mohamed Sayani 

Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar 

Behrwmii M. Malabari 

Sit 0. Sankaran Naic 

H. H. The Qaekwar of Bacoda 

Sit N. G. Ohandavatkac 

J. N. Tata 

Sasipada Banetji 

V, K. Ohiplaukat 

Koahab Chunder Sen 

Pratap Chundta Muzumdar 

Sir S. P. Sinha 


The Guzerati:-Mm7 of out countrymen ate deeply mdebtad 
to the head of the enterprising firm of G. A. Natasan & Co., 
Madras for the valuable publioatious they have been placing 
before the Indian public dealing with important questions o 
contemporary interest or with the lives and crareors of some o 
our foremost Indians, both ancient and modern. do not 

think there is any other publishing house m India that has 
attempted what Mr. Natesan has done with so much success 
aS the last four years to instruct public opinion by means of 
cheap dnd useful publications. Mr. Natesan is not only »' 
mano literary attainments but endowed with business capacity 
Sid sound discernment. He certainly deserves to>be congratulat- 
ed on the BUooesB of his useful publications. 

Foolscap 8 Yo. Price Is. Pour each. 


G. A. Nateflan & Oq., Publishers, George Town, Madras* 



12 UNIFORM CLOTH BOUND VOLUMES. 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 

SIR J. C. BOSE. 

Hi* Life, Discoveries and Writings. 

Dr. RAY’S ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES. 
ANNIE BESANT. An up-to-date collection. 

THE RT. HON. LORD SINHA, 

First Up-to-date Collection, 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 6th Edition. 
DADABHAI NAOROJi. 2nd Edition. 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN. 

MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA. 

MOHANDAS K. GANDHI. 

Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, Up-to-date. 
SURENDRANATH BANERJEA. 

SIR DINSHA WACHA. 

Price of each Vol. Rs. Three. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review " Rs. 2-8 aar. 


GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE. 

3rd Edition. Price Rs. 4. To Subs, of “ LR.” Rs. 3-8. 


THE INDIAN REVIEW 

bound annual volumes 

For the following years. 


1902 

1907 

1911 

1915 

1919 

1903 

1908 

1912 

1916 

1920 

1905 

1909 

1913 

1917 

1921 

1906 

1910 

1914 

1918 



A few back Volumes of the Beview 
neatly bound in calico with the index, for 
the above mentioned years are available 
RUPEES EIGHT PER VOLUME. 

A. Ratesan &Co., George Town, Madras. 





BOOKS ON INDIA. 


The Indian Problem. By Mr. C. F. Andrews. 
Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “ I.R," As. 12. 

Eminent Orientalist*. Indian, English, German, 
French and American : with an Introduction by Dr. 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerjea. Cloth bound Rs. Two, To 
Subs, of the “ I R.” Re 1-8 as. 

Bureaucratic Government by Mr. Bernard Hough- 
ton, I O.S. iZd. Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of the 
Indian Revieiu Re. 1-4. 

Indian Home Rule by Mr. M. K. Gandhi. Price As. 8. 
To Subscribers of the Indian Review As. 6. 

An Indian Patriot in South Africa. M. K. Gandhi: 
A study by the Rev. .Toseph Doke, Price Re. 1. To 
Subscribers of the “I.R.” As, 13 

184 Indian Tales of Fun, Folly and Folklore. 
A collection in one volume of the Tales of Tennali- 
raman, Mariadaraman, Raja Birbal, Eomati Wit and 
Wisdom. The Son-in-law abroad, Raya and Appaji, 
Folklore of the Telugus, and the New Indian Tales. 
Price Re. 1-4. To Subs, of “I. R.” Re. One. 

Delhi. The Capital of India. Revised, and enlarged 
edition of “All About Delhi,” With 54 illustrations. 
Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Re. 1-8, 

King George's Speeches on Indian Affairs. Full 
text of all the speeches delivered by His Majesty both 
as Prince of Wales and during the Coronation Durbar 
Tour. Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” As. 13. 

Indian National Evolution. By Amvioe Obaran 
Mazumdar. Second Edition. Price Rs. 3. To Sub- 
scribers of the “I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Governance of India. A hand-book of progres- 
sive politics by Babu Govinda Das. Price Rs. 3. To 
Subscribers of “I.R.” Rs. 3-8. 

Montagu's Indian Speeches. A new and up-to-date 
edition. Price Re. 1-8. To Subs, of “ I.R.” Re. 1-4. 

Motley’s Indian Speeches. A new and up-to-date 
edititm. Price Re. 1-8. To Subs, of “ I.R.” Re. 1-4. 

Sir Rash Behari Ghose’s Speeches and Writings. 
Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of “I.R.” Re. Gne, 

Sarejini Naidu’s Speeches and Writings. With a 
Portrait. Price Re. 1-4. To Subs, of “ I.R.” Rs. ©ne. 


#. A. Nateian & Co., Publishers, George Town, Ma^s; 



HINDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Srl Sankaracharya. Hia Life & Timea. By 0 .]> . Kpiihaa- 
Bwamy Aiyar, M.A., L.T. His Philosophy. By Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan. As. 12. To Subs. “ I.R." As. 8. 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism. Historic Sketch. By 0. H* 
Krislinaswamy Aiyar, M.a. His philosophy. By S. 
Subba Rau, M.A. As. 12. To Subs. “ I. R,” As. 8. 

Sri Raraanujacharya. — His Life and Times. By S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, m.a. His Philosophy. By T. 
Bajagopalaohariar, m.a., b.!.. As. 12. To Subscribers 
of the " Indian Review ” As. 8. 

The Life and Teachings of Buddha. By A. Dharmapala. 
Price As. 12. 2ad Edn. To Subscribers of “ I. R,” As. 8. 

Sri Sankaracharya's Select Works. The Text in Sanskrit 
Devanagiri type and an English Translation. By 3. Ven- 
fcataramanan, b.a. 2nd Edn. Bs. 2. To Subs, LB. Re. 1-8. 

The Valshnavaite Reformers of India.— Critical Sketches 
of their Lives and Writings, ByT.Rajagopalachariar, 
M.A , B.L. Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of “I,R ’’ As. 12. 

Straml Vlvckananda : Speeches and Writings, With four 
Portraits. 5th Edn. Rs. 3, T< 3ibs. of “I.R.” Rs, 2-8. 

The Mission of Our Master. Essays and Discourses by 
the Eastern and Western Disciples of Ramakrishna 
Vivekananda- Ra. 3. To Subs, of “ I.R." Rs. 2-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. Third 
Eiition. Re. 1, To Subscribers of the “ I.R, " As. 12, 

Ten Tamil Saints. By M. S, Purnalingam Pillaf^ 
B.A., L.T. Price As. 12. To Subscribers of ‘T.R., "As, 8. 

India’s Untouchable Saints. By K. V. Ramaswami. 
B.A., B.L. Price As. 6. To Subscribers of “I.E,, ” As. 4, 

Essentials of Hinduism. As. 12. To Subs, of “I.R." Ai.lO. 

Hindu Psalms & Hymns. By K. V, Ramaswami. As. 4, 

Maitreyi : A Vcdlc Story. By Pandit Sitanath Tattva* 
bhatban. Price As. 4. 

Vemana, TheTelugu Poet and Saint By 0, Rama- 
kriihna Rau. As. 4. 

Aggressive Hinduism. By Sister Rivedita. As. 2. 
G.A, Natesan&Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 
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EMINENT ORIENTALISTS. 


INDIAN, EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
DR. SIR ASUTOSH MUKERJEE. 
it is a record of bhe achievement? of many Euro- 
pean and Indian savants who hive interpreted 
Oriental life and thousrht by laborious research. 
AMONG THE ORIENTALISTS STUDIED ARE 


Sir Williams Jones. 

Sir Charles Wilkins. 
Henry T. Oolebrooke. 
Horace Hayman Wilson. 
James Fergusson. 
Rajendralal Mitra. 
Kashinath Telang. 

Dr. Buhler. 

Sir Monier Williams. 
Max Muller. 

Sir John Fleet. 

Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Sister Nivedita. 
Ralph Griffith. 
Lanman & Whitney. 
Yincent Smith. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
Anundor.im Borooah. 
Sir R. G Bhand-arkar 
A. A. Macdonsll 
A B. Keith. 

Paul Duessen. 

E iiilo Senai't. 

S\lv.ain Levy. 


Price Rs. Two. To Subs, of “ Indian Review,” Re. 1-8 . 


INDIAN ARTS, INDUSTRIES & AGRICULTURE 


Indian Industiiai and Economic Problems. By Prof. 
V. G. Kale, Fergusson College, Poona, Third Edition, 
Price Rs. Two. To Subscribers of “ I. R.' tie. 1-8. 

Essays on Indian Economics. (3rd Edition.) By iVIahadev 
Govind Ranade. Rs. 3. To Subs, of “ I. R." Re. 1-8. 


Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow, M. i. Second Edi' 
tion. Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “ I.R.” As. 13. 


The Swadeshi Movement. — A Ssrmposium by Represent- 
ative Indians and Anglo-Indians. Second Edition. 
Re. L«4. To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” Re. 1. 

Agricultural Industries in India. By Seedick .R. Sayani, 
With an introduction by Sir Vitaldas Damodar Thaok- 
ersey. Second edition. Revised and enlarged. Re. 1. 
To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review.” As. 13. 


llfMrrsgation. By A. Chatterton. Second Edition. 
Rb. 3. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture. — Some Lessons 
from America. By Cathelyne Singh. Second Edition. 

Price Re. 1. To Subscribe rs of “ I. R.” As. 13. 

G. A. Hatesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



BIOGRAPHIES OF 

EMINENT INDIANS. 

A Series of uaiform Booklets each with a Portrait and a. 
suooinot biographical sketch with copious extracts from 
the speeches and writings of the personages described. 
Dadabhai Naoroji Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
Sir P. M. Mehta Devendranath Tagore 

G. K. Gokhale Dinshaw Edulji Wacha 

Lala Lajpat Rai Mahadev Govind Ranade 

Ravi Varma Sir Rash Behari Ghose 

K. T. Telang Sir Surondranath Banerjea 

Ananda Mohan Bose Sir T. Muthusami Iyer 
W. 0. Bonnerjee H. H. the Aga Khan 

Lai Mohun Ghose Sir S. Subramania Iyer 
Sir J. 0, Bose Bai Gangadhar Tilak 

Dr, P. 0. Ray Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Lord Sinha Babu Kristo Das Pal 

Prof. D K. Karva V. Krishnaswami Aiyar 
Budruddin Tyabji Rahimtulla Mohamed Sayanl 

Sir Syed Ahmed Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar 

Sir Syed Amir Ali Behramji M. Malabari 
M. K. Gandhi Sir 0. Sankaran Nair 

R= N. Mudholkar H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 

J. N. Tata, Sir N. G. Ohandavarkar 

Sasipada Banerji Pratapchandra Mazumdar 

V. K. Chiplankar Sir V. Baahyam Iyengar. 

Kesavohandra Sen Dr. Asutosb Mukherjee. 

Syed Hassan Imam 

Foolscap 8 vo. Price Annes Four each. 


ft 
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Each of these sketches begins with a brief and succinct 
account of the life and career of the poet described, 
followed by a scholarly criticism of his or her works. 
The sketches gain in interest by ample quotations 
from the works of the poets. Each has a frontispiece. 
GHALIB— TORE DUTT 
MICHAEL MADHUSUDAK DITTT 
BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 
ROMESH CHANDER DUTT 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU. 


f Seven handy uniform volumes. 

r' Price 4 As. (Foud each. 




“Saints of India” Series 

This is a new Series of short sketches dealing with 
the lifes of the most eminent saints that have risen in 
India. These lives are all based on the original 
accounts and biographies to be found in the several 
Indian languages. Each book also contains a special 
account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each 
saint taught A unique feature of these sketche# 
consists in the numerous and choice quotations from 
the poems and utterances of these saints. Each volume 
has a fine frontispiece. 


DAYANESHWAR 

RAMDEV 

BKANATH 

RAMDAS 

TUKAEAM 

TULSIDAS 

NAMMALWAR 

APPAE 

RANDA 


KABIR 

CHAITAMYA 

VIVEKANANDA 

VALLABHAOHARYA 

NANAK 

GURU GO YIN D 
DAYANANDA 
RAMAKRISHNA 
RAM TIRATH 


Piice Four Annas each. 


“ Friends of India” Series 

This is a new Series of short biographical sketches 
of eminent men who have laboured for the good of 
India, which the Publishers venture to think will be a 
welcome addition to the political and historical liter- 
ature of the country. These biographies are so writ- 
ten, as to form a gallery of portraits of permanent in- 
terest to the student as well as to the politician. 
Oopious extracts from the speeches and writings of 
the. “Friends of India ” on Indian affairs are given 
in the sketches. Bach volume has a fine frontispiece. 
LORD MORLEY HENRY FAWCETT 

LORD RIPOU A. O. liUME 

SIR W. W,SDDERBURN vSIR HENRY COTTON 
MRS. ANNIE BESANT LORD MACAULAY 
LORD MINTO SISTER NIVBDITA 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD EDMUND BURKE 
CHARLES BRA DLAUGH LORD HARDINGE 
REV. DR. MILLER JOHN BRIGHT 
Foolscap 8vo. Price Anau Four each. 
GI-.A.Natesan&:Co„ Publiahers, George Town, Madraik 



THE MISSION OF ODR MASTER 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
BY THE EASTERN & WESTERN DISCIPLES 

OF RAMAKRISHNA— VIVEKANANDA 

VIVEKANANDA < BRAHMANANDA 
ABHEDANANDA § SARADAFANDA 
TRIGUNATITA g TURYANANDA 
BODHANARDA S KRIPANANDA 
VIRAJANANDA 2 SHARVANA2JDA 
NIVEDITAs DEVAMATA 
MISS WALDO S l^RAMANANDA 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
Historical Evolution of India; The Common Basis 
of All Religions ; Poetry of the Vedas ; Missionaries 
in India; Indian Epics; The Ethical Ideas of the 
Hindus; Bankaraoharyar ; Zoroaster; Confucius and 
His Philosophy ; Loatze and His Philosophy; Qhristia- 
nity and Vedanta; The Talmud; The of 

Muhammad; .Caste; Indian Women; Eleraslfeii of 
•the Masses; Hindu Ideal of Nationalisin ; etc. 

Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “Indian Revievr.” Rs. 2.-8 as. 


Indian Statesmen, 

This is a new series of uniform booklets containing 
sketches of the lives and careers of eminent Indian 
Statesmen, notably those who have been Dewans and' 
Prime Ministers of well-known Indfan States. 

V. P. Madhava Rao Sir M. Visveawarya 

Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk A. Seshiah Sast^i 
Sir Salar Jung Raja SirT. Madhava Boa 

Dewan C, Eangacharlu Sir Dinkar Rao 

R. Ragunatha Ran, C.S.I. R. 0. Dutt 
Sir Seshadri Aiyar 

Price Annas Four each. 

SIR JAGADISH CHUWDER BOSE. 

HIS LIFE, DISCOVERIES & WRITIF^fi. 

Rs. 3. To Subscribers of ” LR.” Rs. 2-8. 


G, A.FTatesaH & Go., Publishers, €Ieorge Town, Madras-. 
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184 

INDIAN TALES 

OP 

FUN, FOLLY AND FOLK-LORE 

A COLLECTION OF THE 

TALES OF TENNALI RAMAN 
TALES OF MARIADA RAMAN 
TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL 
KOMATI WI.T AND WISDOM 
THE SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 
NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF RAYA AND APPAJI 
FOLKLORE OF THE TELUGUS 

This collection is an attempt to preserve in a handy 
and permanent form many of the stories and anec- 
dotes published from time to time in separate book- 
lets. Brought under one cover, they offer a pleasant 
reading to the old and young. 

•3r Bight booklets in one volume. 

Price Ee. 1-4 as. To Subscribers of I. R, Ee. 1. 
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" TIIE PBOBLEm ~ 

BY C. F.-AfsJDREW3 

INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ' 

INDIA AND THE BMPIEE 
LETTEES ON NON-OO-OPEEATION 
THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
THE DRINK EVIL 
THE OPIUM TRADE OP INDIA. 
s®'Ali in one volume, ivith a nice frontispiece. 
Price Re, One. 

To Siibscribets of Indian Review, As. 12, 

G..A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras, 






